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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


In introducing this Guide to English Literature, it is as well to remember 
that this is the age of the Digest and the Headline, of the Comic and 
the Tabloid, of the Bestseller and the Month’s Masterpiece: an age 
when a ‘deep-seated spiritual vulgarity . . . lies at die heart of our 
civilization’, in the words of the novelist L. H. Myers. Perhaps in 
response to this, the twentieth century has also been a period of un- 
usually lively criticism, a time when a small number of writers and 
critics have made a determined effort to elicit from literature what is 
of living value to us today; to re-cstabhsh, that is, a sense of literary 
tradition and to define the high standards that this tradition implies. 
At the same time it is also important that this feeling for a living 
literature and for the values it embodies should be given as wide a 
currency as possible, and that literature - both today’s literature and 
yesterday’s - should have a real and not merely a nominal existence 
among a comparatively large number of general readers. 

It IS to meet this second need tliat the Guide has been planned and 
produced; and it is the general state of letters and reading today which 
has determined the shape that it has taken. For this Guide has been ex- 
pressly designed for those thousands of people who might be des- 
cribed as something less than advanced and specialist students of 
literature, but who accept with genuine respect what is known as ‘our 
literary heritage’. For many of them this amounts, in memory, to an 
unattractive amalgam of set texts and school prizes, and as a result they 
have come to read only current books - fiction and biography and 
travel. Though they are probably familiar with such names as Pope, 
George Eliot, Laiigland, Marvell, Yeats, Dr Johnson, Hopkins, D. H. 
Lawrence, they might hesitate to describe their work intimately, or to 
fit tlicm into any larger pattern of growth and achievement. If this 
account is a fair one, it seems probable that very many people would 
be glad of guidance that would help them respond to what is living 
and contemporary in literature, for, like the other arts, it has the 
powor to enrich the imagination and to clarify thought and feeling. 
Not that one is offering literature as a substitute religion or as pro- 
viding a philosophy for life. Its satisfactions arc of their own kind, 
though they are satisfactions intimately bound up with the life of each 
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individual reader, and therefore not 'without their bearing on his atti- 
tude to life. 

At any rate, it is in this spirit that the Guide is offered to the general 
reader. For this reason it does not set out to compete with the stan- 
dard Histories of Literature, which inevitably tend to have a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude about them. This is not a Bradshaw or a Whitaker's 
Almanack of English literature. Nor is it a digest or potted-version, 
nor again a portrait-gallery of the Great. Works such as these already 
abound and there is no need to add to the number. What this work 
sets out to offer is, by contrast, a guide to the history and traditions of 
English literature, a contour-map of the literary scene. It attempts, 
that is, to draw up an ordered account of literature that is concerned, 
first and foremost, with value for the present, and this as a direct en- 
couragement to people to read widely in an informed way. 

The Guide consists of seven volumes, as follows: 

1. The Age of Chaucer 

2. The Age of Shakespeare 

3. From Donne to Marvell 

4. From Dryden to Johnson 

5. From Blake to Byron 

6. From Dickens to Hardy 

7. The Modern Age 

The boundaries between the separate volumes cannot be sharply 
drawn, and in some instances there is an overlap. Far from being a 
disadvantage, however, this should help to make the Guide a single 
work rather than seven distinct works. Each separate volume, with 
the exception of the last, has been named after those writers v/ho 
dominate or stand conveniently at cither end of the period, and who 
also indicate between them die strength of the age in literature. 

Though the Guide has been designed as a single work, in the sense 
that it attempts to provide a coherent and developing account of the 
tradition of English literature, each separate volimie exists in its own 
right. Tlius each volume sets out to provide the reader with four kinds 
of related material: 

(i) An account of the sockl context of literature in each period, at- 
tempting to answer such questions as ‘Why did die literature of this 
period deal with this rather than that kind of problem?', ‘What factors 
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tended to encourage the play rather than the novel, prose rather than 
verse, in this period?’, ‘What was the relationship between writer and 
public?*, ‘What was the reading public like in its tastes and make-up?* 
This section of each volume provides an account of contemporary 
society as its points of contact with literature. 

(ii) A literary survey of the period, describing the general charac- 
teristics of the period’s literature in such a way as to enable the reader 
to trace its growth and to keep his bearings. The aim of this section 
is to answer such questions as ‘What hind of literature was written in 
diis period?*. Which authors matter most?*, ‘Where does the strength 
of the period lie?* 

(iii) Detailed studies of some of the chief writers and works in the 
period. Coming after the general surveys, the aim of this section is to 
convey a sense of what it means to read closely and with perception, 
and also to suggest how the literature of a given period is most profit- 
ably read, i.e. with what assumptions and with what kind of attention. 
This section also includes an account of whichever one of the other 
arts particularly flourished at tlic time, as perhaps throwing a helpfiJ 
if indirect light on the Uteralurc itself. 

(iv) All appendix of essential facts for reference purposes, such as 
authors’ biographies (in miniature), bibliographies, books for further 
study, and so on. 

Thus each volume of the Guide has been planned as a whole, and 
the contributors have been chosen as people whose approach to 
literature is based on common assumptions; for it was essential that 
the Guide should have cohesion and should reveal some collaborative 
agreements (though inevitably, and quite rightly, it reveals disagree- 
ments as well). They agree on the need for rigorous standards, and 
thus they have felt it essential to take no reputations for granted, but 
ratlier to examine once again, and often in close detail, the strength 
and weakness of our literary heritage. 


Boris Ford 




NOTES 

Notes designated by an asterisk, etc., arc given at the 
foot of each page. Numbered notes are given 
at the end of each chapter. 
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THE BACKGROUND TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: 1603-60 

BY MARJORIE COX 

Formerly Lecturer in Modern History^ the University of Manchester 


EUsrabethan and Seventeenth-’Ceniury 

The relationship between literature and the society m which it is 
created eludes any easy definition or even description. In different 
peritKls, different aspects of the life of society will constitute the rele- 
vant historical ‘background’ of literature. Economically, the period 
i6o3"6o is not sharply divided from the reign of Elizabeth 1 , and 
scarcely any significant date in economic development falls within it. 
The age has no distinguishing economic characteristics of its own, un- 
less it be colonial expansion, and much has still to be learned of its 
economic activities. The price rise which had set the economic pace of 
the later sixteenth century, continued, though at a diminishing rate, 
and brought, as before, opportunities for the adventurous and difficul- 
ties for the conservative all along the social scale. The most dynamic 
point in the economy was still in foreign trade: it was here that the 
greatest fortunes were made and the speediest. Profits were almost as 
spectacular in certain branches of industry; the cloth industry re- 
mained, despite setbacks from James I’s interference, the most wide- 
spread source of industrial wealth, but the chances for projectors lay 
rather in heavier industries such as :oaI and metals, and in newer 
enterprises such as alum and glass, where royal monopolies gave pro- 
tection as they had done under Elizabeth. Industry as a whole revealed 
the same mixture of traditional and new methods of organization 
as had distinguished it in the later sixteenth century; only a small pro- 
portion was carried on by capitalist employers and workmen, the 
bulk remaining in the hands of small masters. 

Agrimlture, which employed the overwhelming mass of the popu- 
lation; showed none of the striking features of the Tudor or Augustan 
ages. Although enclosure seems to have continued, it had not the 
dramatic quality of the Tudor movement, and only feebte echoes of 
the great anti-cnclosurc risings were heard in the Midlands in 1607. 
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Improvements in technique were the theme of many books from 
Elizabeth’s reign onwards, but despite the introduction of some new 
crops and more efficient farming for markets, especially in districts 
within range of London’s expanding demand, there was no general 
change of methods. The most impressive innovation was the drain- 
ing of fcnlands in East Anglia, sponsored chiefly by the Earl of 
Bedford using Dutch engineers. For the most part cultivation was on 
traditional lines, even if estate management had to be tightened up to 
meet an inflationary situation. 

Socially, English society showed its long-established fluidity; in 
spite of the cult of heraldry and genealogy, there was no aristocratic 
or even ‘geaitle’ caste. By means of the acquisition of land, the nouveau 
riche was soon absorbed into the gentry, if not so easily into the 
aristocracy, as witness the objections to Lionel Cranfield’s peerage. 
Landownership gave social status and political authority; birth was 
an added glory but not an essential. The dominant feature of the social 
structure of this period is generally held to be ‘the rise of the gentry*^; 
this phrase summarizes the multiple movements of society over 
several generations, whereby many members cT the gentry (land- 
owners above yeomen and below the peerage) were gaining eco- 
nomically at the expense of the peerage. The corapanson is a total 
one, and must not obscure the numbers of the gentry who failed, or 
those of the nobility whose wealth persisted into tlic Augustan age, 
but broadly, these years, together with the Elizabethan period, can 
be contrasted with the century after tlic Restoration, when the drift 
of land was away from the gentry towards the large magnates. This 
landowning gentry was constantly recruited from the more successful 
yeomen below and from city merchants and lawyers. Nothing like 
the urban patriciates of Italy or the Netherlands had developed in 
England, and the rigid contrasts of rus and urhs and of landowning and 
trade were absent. The working of primogeniture and the absence 
of the French rule of dirogeance sent the younger sons of die gentry 
as apprentices into trade; fmancial needs led to marriages with 
city heiresses; city men invested ui land and landowners were 
involved in industrial and commercial enterprises. The Puritan 
squires and peers of the Providence and Massachusetts ventures, 
among them John Pym, can be paralleled by the Royalist Edmund 
Vemey’s investments in monopoly patents and drainage schemes or 
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the Catholic Sir Thomas Tresham’s highly commercialized agricul- 
ture. 

It is in politics rather than in the social and economic spheres that 
the period has a distinctive character; a summary description, cover- 
ing a highly complex development, is ‘the ’winning of the initiative 
by the House of Commons’. Its climax was in civil war and an 
interregnum, followed by the restoration of a monarchy fundament- 
ally modified though superficially the same. Many of those who lived 
through the early Stuart reigns contrasted them sadly with the glories 
of Elizabeth’s; opposition M.P.s measured the royal foreign policy 
by an Elizabethan yardstick and found it wanting; conservative 
statesmen like Clarendon and Newcastle saw in the Civil War a 
judgement on departure from Elizabethan methods. Yet in many 
ways the change of sovereign in 1603 merely exacerbated difficulties 
already present during the nineties. The demands of continuous war- 
fare for men and money had roused unwonted opposition among the 
country gentry, the pillars of the Tudor monarchy, and the Queens 
grants of monopolies caused popular murmuring and a cooler wel- 
come from her Commons in 1601. Corruption in politics grew with 
the rivalry between Essex and Cecil. Disillusion gripped the Queen, 
and only her peculiar skill could have produced from the situation of 
1601 her ‘Golden Speech* celebrating the mutual love of prince and 
subjects. In fact, she left to her successors a legacy of unsolved prob- 
lems : the Crown’s financial position, the meaning of the Commons’ 
privilege of free speech, and the precise nature of the Church of 
England, of which the sovereign was head. In religion and in politics, 
questioning and the desire for defnition grew with the century. 
These domestic problems had as their background tlie rising diplo- 
matic tension on the Continent, culminating in tlic outbreak in 1618 
of the politico-religious struggle of the Thirty Years* War. By 1635 
all the major European powers were involved, with the exception of 
England. To James and Charles the interests of a daughter and a sister 
were at stake, but to numerous frustrated Englishmen the survival of 
Protestantism itself seemed in the balance, while England pursued a 
policy of non-intervention. 

Whereas the Victorian habit was to see the decisive change in the 
history of thought in the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, contemporary historians find it rather in the seventeendi 
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century.^ Nothing is more difficult to plot than a change in habits of 
thinking, for its penetration can only be very gradual. In the early 
seventeenth century the old Aristotelian cosmology was undermined 
by particular observations, such as Galileo’s, but not yet replaced by a 
satisfactory new synthesis, so that before Newton various old and new 
theories of the universe and ways of thinking about nature could co- 
exist. Nevertheless the gradual replacement of the assumptions of 
medieval scholasticism by those of modem experimental science be- 
gins in this period. Empirical observation became the ideal of ad- 
vanced scholars, and enforced fundamcnial pliilosophical tliinking, 
while curiosity marked the dilettanti of the upper classes. The ‘new 
philosopliy* was already a catchword at the beginning of the century, 
and by the Restoration scientific experiment was achieving a fashion- 
able status. In some quarters the changes in philosophy made for 
modifications in traditional theology, but the main stream of religious 
thought carried on from the older sources of Calvm and Hooker. It 
was, indeed, the problems of religion, at various levels and often in- 
extricably mingled with secular problems, which were the conscious 
concern of the age, whatever the shifting of the philosophical 
fomidations. 

The Milieu of Literature 1603-42 

Literacy, and to some extent the habit of reading, seem to have been 
comparatively widespread through society in this period; romances, 
histories, sermons, handbooks on manners and on business, broadside 
ballads and the early beginnings of newspapers fed the general de- 
mand, and there Avas a considerable increase in die number of books 
printed annually.® But many of the works considered m later chapters 
circulated for a long time in manuscript among the author’s friends 
and acquaintances; during their authors’ lifetimes the poems of Donne 
and Herbert were read chicJfly in manuscript, while Browne’s P.cligio 
Medici was printed only through a friend’s indiscretion. These facts are 
a reminder of the intimacy of die cultivated society within which 
much of the literature was produced, A surprising number of the 
well-known men of letters, of politics, and of religion were friends or 
at least habitual acquaintances. The ‘tribe of Ben’ formed a strong 
nucleus, and the circles were linked by a central figure like Sir Henry 
Wotton, ex-onibassador and Provost of Eton, a close friend of Donne, 
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a friend of Izaak Walton, and an acquaintance of MiltoxL Clarendon’s 
autobiography reveals the large London circle to which he belonged 
as a young man at the Middle Temple - Jonson, Selden, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Thomas May, and Thomas Carew - and his links with the 
Great Tew circle and with Edmund Waller, cousin of John Hampden 
and frequenter of Penshurst, the home of the Sidneys. 

Writers of this period, and not merely the most famous, reveal an 
astonishing versatility and range of knowledge. Versatility was, of 
course, an accepted social ideal, but what made possible the varied 
intellectual activities of Ralegh, Bacon, Selden, Burton, Browne, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and many others was the relative compactness of 
their world of knowledge; politics, law, history, philosophy, 
poetry, and science could all be touched. But breadth of learning was 
matched by breadth of experience; most writers were not solely men 
of letters but had careers in the political, academic, or clerical worlds. 

The concentration of cultivated society followed from the over- 
whelming and growing predominance of London. No other Eng- 
lish town approached its population of approximately 300,000, and 
its increase was not matcriaUy checked by plague. To meet the in- 
creased demand for houses, mainly by nobility, gentry, courtiers, and 
professional men, London was expanding westwards towards West- 
minster. Though for the most part it remained the haphazard, over- 
crowded town described by Stow in 1598, the Italianizing of Lon- 
don’s architecture began under the leadership of Inigo Jones. The 
bulk of England’s foreign trade passed through the port of London; 
the great trading companies were based on the city; the hub of the 
major English industry - the cloth tiade - was there, at Blackwell 
Hall ; and also the chief market for raising loans and buying and selling 
land. 

The reasons for the magnetic influence of London were not only 
economic, but political, social, and legal. Every session of parliament 
at Westminster brought over 400 members, sometimes with their 
families, to London. More regularly the Common Law and Prero- 
gative courts brought numerous suitors and their witnesses to town. 
Contemporaries were well aware of the significance for London shop- 
keepers of the legal terms. The Inns of Court, the city schools, and 
certain famous schoolmasters drew many, and Anally dberc were 
those who came to the capital for pleasure. Judging by the com- 
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plaints of contemporaries, this habit was on the increase; King James 
was only one among many who denounced ‘those swarms of gentry, 
who through the instigation of their wives . . . did neglect their 
country hospitality and cumber the city’. The beginnings of the Lon- 
don season can be found in the early seventeenth century; parks, 
pleasure gardens, theatres, and transport (hackney coaches and sedan 
chairs existed under Charles I) were developed to meet the demand. 
It is impossible to say what proportion of die nobility and gentry 
frequented London, but in 1632 some 250 were prosecuted in the 
Star Chamber for disobeying the King’s- proclamation to return to 
their estates. Perhaps Sir Humphrey Mildmay, a country gentleman 
of Essex with Court connexions, was unusual in spending between 
four and six months a year in London, but his diary gives a typical 
round of pleasures. Besides swimming and boating on the Thames, 
dicing and card-playing and going a-maying in Hyde Park, he went 
to wrestling matches and to the tlieatre (sometimes two or three times 
a week), seeing Shirley’s The Gamester, Fletcher’s The Pastoral, and in 
1635 Othello, Like the citizens of London, he watched the spectacles 
of Court and city activity: the reception of an ambassador, the pro- 
gress of a Knight of die Garter, and the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

London was an essential part of the milieu of literature; some 
writers were born there, Milton the son of a scrivener, Donne of a 


prosperous ironmonger, Herrick of a goldsmidi; more were drawn 
there by its attraction as an economic, social, and intellectual centre. 

was only part of die background of cultivated society: 
o^TO'Jj^cn of letters of this period, and many of their contem- 
^^^-'p^raric^i^^j^Vgolitical nation’, shared with the Earl of Clare in ‘all 
^ I ^ ^otsa4i^(jf University, Inns of Court, Court, Camp, travel, 
1 Ag 3 ag 6 enrich him widi’.^ It is diis common social and 

cultural grouAt^iTOch must be explored now. 

institudon provides an analogy to the Court of 
y the early seycMcwth century. The Court had still a central and mag- 
ii^Mi«icji 08 i 4 mJ^socicty; contact widi it could give power, ofiicc, 
favour alone raised George Villicrs, of a minor 
family, to a dukedom and his relatives to wealthwind 
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of Cambridge, was haunted by ‘Court-hopes’, seldom looking ‘to- 
wards Cambridge unless die King were there, but then he never fail’d* ; 
Ricliard Baxter, the son of an obscure Shropshire freeholder, was 
urged ‘to go to London and get acquaintance at Court and get some 
office as being the only rising wav’. 

The Court took its tone from the personal character and tastes of 
the sovereign. In this period, therefore, the machinery remained the 
same - the royal household with its increasing number of officials 
subsisting largely on perquisites from suitors and its waste and extrav- 
agance in catering - but with the change from James to Charles the 
atmosphere of the Court changed. ‘Two sorts of men King James 
had never kindness for*, wrote a contemporary, ‘those whose hawks 
and dogs flew and run as well as his own, and those who were able 
to speak as much reason as himself’. Hunting and scholarship were 
his dominant interests. In many ways shrewd, good-humoured and 
approachable, he lacked Tudor dignity and political sense. His 
Queen’s taste for luxury in dress and entertainment, and his own 
lavish gifts to favourites and general fecklessncss in money matters, 
raised Court expenditure to unprecedented heights. In 1617 James 
travelled farther north than Elizabeth had ever done, but in general 
royal progresses declined. Moreover, Elizabeth had never submitted 
herself so abjectly to her favourites. 

The accession of Charles, ‘temperate, chaste, and serious’, brought 
a change. Altliough Court expenditure remained such as to astonish 
Rubens, the sprawhng lavishness of James disappeared; the Court and 
household were better ordered, and something more than the dignity 
of Elizabeth’s Court was regained, tho igh without its popular appeal. 
The decline of royal progresses continued, and there was increasingly 
a private or coterie quality in the Court; Van Dyck’s portraits (con- 
fined almost entirely to the Court circle) reveal, if nothing more, the 
way in which Charles and his Court liked to be portrayed. The 
fashionable interest, led by the King, was now largely in the visual 
arts; the collecting of pictures, bc^un by Arundel, was continued by 
Charles with genuine taste, and at amazing expense in view of his 
financial straits. Living artists, too, especially Rubens and Van Dyck, 
were patronized. This dominant aesthetic interest formed a link be- 
tween Charles and various continental Courts. The missions of papal 
representatives to Charles were accompanied or masked by gifts. 
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including a Titian and a bust of Charles by Bernini. Courtiers like 
the dubious Balthazar Gerbicr, the Roman Catholic Tobic Mathew, 
and Endyinion Porter with his Romanist wife, were used as middle- 
men in transactions with Catholic states mingling diplomacy and 
art-collecting. These links with the Continent and with Rome were 
tightened by Henrietta Maria. Partly through her influciice conver- 
sions to Rome became frequent in the Court circle, despite Charles's 
disapproval. The politics and taste of her own group, including 
Jermyn, Mathew, and Suckling, were influenced by her French 
origin, and her interests ran to drama ai;d the masque. Court life 
under her influence seems to have been dignified if frivolous. 

Behind this Court, at its zenith in the thirties, lay the ‘personal 
rule' of Charles. It was made possible by some dubious fiscal expe- 
dients, and by others legally correct but politically unwise. Under 
this rule the integrity of the judges became suspect, and while its 
chief agents. Laud and Strafford, were of luiimpeaciiablc honesty, 
others, more intimately associated with tlie Court, made corrupt 
profits. When such a regime championed the social welfare of the 
lower classes, it could not but be suspected of using tliis as a pretext 
for action against its political opponents among the upper classes. 
This political bias and the Roman Catholic aura chnging to th^ Court 
tended to isolate it from many Englishmen.® 

The two universities were at this period well within the orbit of 
Crown and government; both were within easy distance of London, 
and both owed to James their exemption from subsidies and their 
representation in Parliament. The reigns of the first two Stuarts saw 
an increase in royal interference not only in the universities, in the 
election of Chancellors (Buckingham and Holland at Cambridge, 
and Laud at Oxford), but in the colleges. Just as the pulpits were 
‘tuned*, so the discipline and curriculum of the universities were 
matters of concern to the Crown; they were, in an age of rcligio- 
political crisis, ‘the nurseries of our rcUgion' and as such had to be 
safeguarded. 

The university population in this period seems to have been some- 
what over 5,000, and the average age of undergraduates entering the 
colleges about sixteen. The social origins of undergraduates remained 
diverse, the increasing number of sons of the nobility and gentry 
mingling with sons of yeomen and craftsmen. Severe criticisms of 
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university Kfe and education were made by many contemporaries. 
The denunciations of the curriculum by Bacon and Milton are well 
known. Others, Laud and the Puritans alike, were concerned about 
die morals of undergraduates. Evidence on both counts is difficult to 
assess. At Oxford, Sir Thomas Bodley’s munificent foundation, to- 
gether with the many subsequent gifts of books and manuscripts 
(Laud and Cromwell were both donors), gave the university a library 
second only to that of the Vatican. Chairs of Geometry, Astronomy, 
History, and Music, and lectures in Natural Philosophy were 
founded. A certain receptiveness to new ideas was shown at Cam- 
bridge in the teaching of Ramist logic.* But, by and large, the teach- 
ing of undergraduates was still cast in die traditional scholastic 
mould; rhetoric (based on the classics), logic, and metaphysics domin- 
ated the curriculum. None the less, the large number of learned, 
cultivated, and intellectually adventurous men who emerged from 
diis environment cannot be ignored.® 

The chief occupation and study of the universities, however, was 
theology. Si^me distinction should be made between those under- 
graduates for whom the university was but one part of a general 
liberal education leading on to a more or less cultivated life of 
squircarchical responsibilities, and diose for whom it was the central 
clement in a training for holy orders. Whatever the interests of 
the former, the tone was set by the clerical section - intending 
divines and fellows of colleges. Controvershl theology domin- 
ated the Cambridge of the thirties, for instance, when among the 
fellows were Jeremy Taylor at Caius, Crashaw and Joseph Beaumont 
at Pctcrhousc, and Cleveland at St John’s. Native and foreign observ- 
ers noted also the prominence of ecclesiastical controversy. The party 
alignment which was growing in the country was naturally earlier 
and sharper in the clerical university world. At Cambridge, Peter- 
housc under Matthew Wren and Cosin, and Pembroke under 
Lancelot Andiewes and his successors, led the High Church group, 
while the Puritan strongholds were Emmanuel, the college of so 
many preachers who emigrated to the New World, and Cromwell’s 
college, Sidney Sussex. At Oxford, by tradition less Puritan, the 

* A system of logic devised by the French scholar Petrus Ramtss (i 51 5-7^) 
in opposition'to the traditional Aristotelian methods: its widespread adoption 
formed part of the reaction against scholasticism. 
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division crystallized round the academic career of Laud, and religious 
controversy was exacerbated by personal ambitions and acrimony. 
By Laud*s efforts as Chancellor, High Church doctrine took hold 
of Oxford, giving it the character it retained throughout the 
century. 

London gained something of die character of a university town 
from the Inns of Court, organized in much the same way as colleges. 
The four Inns were the means of entry into the profitable and ex- 
panding profession of common lawycis, and their students conse- 
quently increased rapidly in this period. They were filled, however, 
not only by potential lawyers, but by the sons of nobility and gentry 
intent on at least a smattering of law in a highly legalistic age. For a 
future J.P. or perliaps M.P., and equally for a future landowner, some 
knowledge of die tortuous ways of the law was desirable. But it was 
not merely for their ‘black-lettcr learning* that Ben Jonson praised 
the Inns as ‘the noblest nurseries of humanity and liberty in the king- 
dom*. They were places of general education as well as of vocational 
training, and history’, music, and dancing were among the subjects 
taught. Cromwell was but one who went to an Inn ‘that nothing 
might be wanting to make him a complete gentleman and a good 
commonwealthsinan’.’ The core of the legal education until .^fter the 
Restoiatioii was the ‘readings* and public disputations on points of law. 
The general education ow'ed its quality to the society to be found at 
the Inns; ‘the liveliest, the most intelligent, and certainly the most in- 
fluential society England could funiisli’, it has been called.” Eminent 
lawyers, such as Bacon and Coke, remained in close touch with iheir 
Inns, while the majority of their famous contempe^raries had been at 
one of the Inns: Scldcii, Strafford, and Hampden at the Inner Temple; 
Sir Kenclm Digby, Campian, and Suckluig at Gray*s Inn; Wliitc- 
locke, Hyde, and Carew at the Middle Temple; and Quarles, Bcn- 
lowes, Donne, and Prynne at Lincoln’s Inn, The society described 
in their autobiographies by Hyde and Whitclockc was obviously 
stimulating and absorbing. The preachers at the Iims were among the 
be.st in the country: Donne, for whose sermon in 1623 at the conse- 
cration of tlic new chapel of Lincoln’s Inn there was such a crowd 
that ‘two or three were . . . taken up dead for the time*, or the Puritan 
Richard Sibbes at Gray’s Inn, one of whose sermons, bought at the 
door from a pedlar, converted Baxter. The Inns delighted in dramatic 
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entertainments combining music, poetry, and spectacle. If nothing in 
this period came up to Twelfth Night, performed in 1602 in the Middle 
Temple, there were masques by Chapman and Francis Beaumont to 
celebrate the wedding of Elizabeth of Bohemia, and the exception- 
ally magnificent masque, with music by William Lawes, presented to 
the King and Queen in 1634 by all four Inns. It is no wonder that 
Hyde in his student days found it difficult to tear himself away from 
‘study and conversation’ in London. 

Despite its urban aspects, English society was rooted in the land. 
The rhythms of society corresponded widi those of agriculture, the 
Jong vacations of universities and law courts coinciding with harvest- 
time. In such a society the locality had a reality and attraction for its 
inhabitants, and the term ‘my country’ during the century commonly 
meant ‘my county*. The county was the significant unit, socially and 
politically as well as administratively. 

Although many of the nobility and gentry were acquiring town 
houses, the centre of life and work remained for most (^f them the 
country-house with its park and estates. Notwithstanding the eco- 
nomic situation, many houses (of otlicc-hoiders especially) were 
built or extended in this period: Audlcy End, Hatfield, Castle Ashby, 
Wilton, and Bolsovcr arc among the famous; but the mixed Jaco- 
bean and the purer Italianatc styles are found in numerous country- 
houses, large and small The government insisted strongly on the 
duties of a landowner to his neighbourhood: not only did he main- 
tain order and provide employment, bur his household was often a 
social and educational centre. Noblemen and frequently gentry had 
in their households chaplains, tutois, pmsioners, ‘gentlemen’, and boys 
from neighbouring families sent to them for a training, though not 
everyone could make his tabic, like the Earl ot Clare’s, ‘a continued 
Convivium Philosophale*. How far the absentee landlordism and the de- 
cay of ‘hospitality’, of which both government and moralists com- 
plained, had gone it isimpossiblc to say. Probably it was most marked in 
the home counties, but in many districts the old ‘hospitality* continued. 

No generalization can hope to apply to all the nobility or to the 
500 knights and 16,000 gentlemen (the estimate of Thomas Wilson in 
1600). The incomes within a social class varied immensely; variations 
arose out of the different ways in which estates were utilized and land 
cultivated; the gentry of the home counties close to the economic 
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and intellectual influences of London had a di&rent environment 
from those of remote northern districts; those within the orbit of 
the Court differed from those outside it. It is a far cry from the 
Dorset squire, Henry Hastings, as portrayed by his famous neighbour 
Shaftesbury, his house littered with the apparatus of hunting, hawk- 
ing, smoking, and dicing, his staple books the Bible and the Book of 
Martyrs^ to the learned, cultivated Kentish gentry - the Twysdens, 
Sandys, Filmers, Derings, Culpepers, and Digges, who followed in the 
steps of the historian Lambarde. The gentry and nobility covered the 
whole of this range: many were denounired as boorish, many kept 
abreast with current learning and literature, science and philosophy, 
took an interest in exploration, and wrote verses in their leisure. 
Among the nobility, the Earl of Newcastle patronized poets and 
dramatists, wrote verses and treatises on Horses, made chemical ex- 
periments at Bolsover, and discussed problems of optics with Hobbes. 
Poetry, drama, and philosophy were missing from the predominantly 
theological library of the fifth Earl of Bedford; interest in alchemy 
and American voyages was reflected in that of the ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. Among the gentry, ‘to get learning’ was common 
advice from father to son ; libraries were becoming more common, 
and though the stock volumes were of theology, history, arid law, 
literary works old and new were often there. 

The normal picture is one of mixed occupations in the country; 
care of the estate and tenants, building, the duties of a J.P. or other 
commissioner of the Crown, himting and hawking (there is a glimpse 
in the Knyvett letters of Thomas Knyvett, a Norfolk squire, dis- 
cussing the ship-money levy with a neighbour while out hunting), 
entertaining, bowls and cards, music and reading. The correspond- 
ence of the Kentish Oxinden family, in the years up to the Civil War, 
reflects the day-to-day routine; the additions to the manor-house, 
the trees and hedges planted (a tree for the birth of every child), the 
problems of education, careers, and marriage, the hereditary service 
on the estate, the portrait painting by Cornelius Janssen, and the 
letter-writing spiced occasionally with a quotation from one of 
Donne’s poems. This country life was still die foujidation of the 
cultivated society to be found in London, at Court, and in the 
universities and Inns of Court, forming the milieu of most literature 
before the Civil War. 
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Religion before the Civil War 

Religion dominated both national and personal life in the early 
seventeenth century; in both ir was a matter of life and death. 
‘Whosoever bringeth in innovation in religion is a capital enemy of 
the Commonwealth* the House of Commons resolved in 1629; 
among individuals many, hkc Baxter, were ‘serious and solicitous 
about my soul’s everlasting state*. An intense interest in theological 
controversy, and to some extent in books of devotion, was common 
to almost all ranks of society. Probably nearly half of the books pub- 
lislicd between 1600 and 1640 were on religious topics. Their readers 
ranged from the iicd-)jlity, through the gentry (Sir Jolin Strode en- 
joined his son t<> read ‘especially the book of God*) to the yeomen, in 
whose inventories the books most commonly mentioned are the 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of A 4 artyrs, the citizens, and the apprentices, of 
whose reading and debates Lilburnc and the Baptist Kiflin have left 
records. In such a society, virtually without newspapers, the pulpit 
played an outstanding part. Contemporaries were at one in seeing 
this: Charles I and Laud in their attempts at censorship, the Puritans 
in their attempts to evade this by financing ‘lecturers*^, and in their 
attacks on preachers like Main waring and Sibrhorpe. To all the pulpit 
had a political as well as a religious significance; it was a way of 
rcacliirg the vast bulk of the pc^pulation. Clmrch-going was legally 
cnfiirceablc, but ccjually sermons were a genuine popular interest. 

The Church of England was still an inclusive Church, numbering, 
except for the Roman Catholics and a few^ Separatists, the whole 
nation. Under the Elizabethan compromise it had leaned towards 
Calvinism in its doctrines and theology, but retained in its structure 
and rites traditional elements and ambigui tic's differentiating it from 
tlic continental Reformed Churches. These were its two points of 
strain at the beginning of the ccntur)-\ Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity had 
already marked out the Anglican road, vindicating that Church’s 
position in relation to both Rome and Geneva, and establishing it on 
the basis of history and tradition as well as of Scripture. His influence 
helped to make Anglicanism a favourable environment for learning 

* These were clergymen, usually of Piuitan leanings, who held no benefices 
and were appointed in market-towns and elsewhere, solely to preach. They 
were frequently paid by local corporations, and were virtually free jfrom 
episcopal control. 
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and scholarship. There were, too, elements in Anglican thought mak- 
ing for tolerance; Anglican controversialists tended to show a lack of 
dogmatism, disdaiming infallibility and exclusive salvation for their 
Church, while the spread of Arminian views on free will softened the 
Calvinist conception of God. Laud himself hated this conception for 
its denial of mercy, and showed intellectual tolerance in some 
theological debates. Anglicans of the school of Lancelot Andrewes, 
Cosin, and Laud sought for outward beauty in churches: altars were 
moved to the east and railed round; stained glass, candlesticks, and 
organs were introduced to promote a dig^iity of ceremonial as ‘the 
great witness to the world that our heart stands right*. The chapels at 
Peterhouse, at Little Gidding, and at Herbert’s Bemerton showed also 
a new order and aesthetic awareness. 

Much in this Anglicanism was Catholic: the stress on tradition and 
the return to the early Fathers; the comparative neglect of Protestant 
Reformers* writings; the beautifying of tlie churches, and the prime 
emphasis on the altar and the sacramental system ratlier than on the 
pulpit and the Scriptures. But intrinsically there was notlung Roman 
in it; although high Anglicans writing against Rome were ready (un- 
like their Puritan counterparts) to sec in it a true if erring Church, a 
deep gulf lay between them and Rome. It is possible, howevcj^ to see 
reasons besides the sheer confusion of Catholic witli Roman why 
tlicir Puritan critics identified them with Popery. Laud’s friend, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, returned to the religion of his birth; Clullingworch, 
Laud’s godson, was a temporary convert to Rome^ and numbers who 
moved with him in the royal circle went over. The Puritans noted 
that this Arminian minority among the clergy rose to power, not 
through weight of numbers, but through favour with a King married 
to a French Roman Catholic. Laud epitomized this ecclesiastical 
monopoly; theoretically Uberal, he had, nevertheless, inflexible ideas 
on uniformity of worship which he enforced by means of State 
machinery. Busy and olEcious in many spheres, social and political 
as well as religious, he roused peculiar hatred among Puritans, and 
irritation among non-Puritan Anglicans like Falkland, Hyde, George 
Digby, and Vcmey. With high ideals, in practice he was unimagina- 
tive and unable to comprehend his opponents’ position or even their 
honesty, so that his fiercest punishments were for attacks on himself 
and his fellow bishops. 
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The history of the Church in this period is dominated by Laudian 
Anglicanism, but throughout there was an Anglicanism which was 
neither laudian nor Puritan. Under the goad of Laudian interference 
these Anglicans followed Puritan leadership, but the threat to the 
Prayer Book as distinct from the bishops in September 1641 rallied 
them against the Puritans. During the Civil War and Interregnum 
the persecution of the Laudians and the Puritan tyranny drove them 
increasingly towards the Laudim worsliip. 

Undoubtedly the main swing of opiruon up to the Civil War was 
with Puritanism. The word covers a great diversity of people, and 
represented rather a temper of mind within the Church of England 
than the nonconformity with which it is now associated. Political and 
economic frustiation swelled die folkiwing of the Puritan leaders, and 
in many ways this Puritanism was based, like die early ‘Protestantism* 
ofLudicr. on great negatives, 

J 3 ut for some, at any rate, of the Puritans there was a positive 
core in the tcacliings of Calvin and the example of Geneva. For them 
tlicrc was a framework for life in the Calvinist scheme of Predestina- 
tion and Election deduced from the Scriptures. The convinced 
Puritan emerged from the despair of his doubt and remorse with a 
sense of salvation and of special insight into die ways of God, leading 
to claims to infallibility. There is undoubtedly a pattern of Puritan 
spiritual development revealed in many diaries, autobiographical 
writings, and speeches. To Puritans the rigidity of Calvinist theology 
and die clean break oi Geneva with the hierarchy and ritual of the 
past seemed the only sure defence of the nation against a Rome seen 
as Antichrist. In the face of the Eu opeaii conflict of Catholic and 
Protestant, laiidiaii Anglicanism seemed a perversion of the Eliza- 
bethan Church and a betrayal of Protestant unity. Alarm and irrita- 
tion grew during the thirties, a period of Habsburg victories after 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus and of political impotence for the 
domestic opposition in Church and State. 

A note of fanaticism, even of hysteria, appeared among the Puritan 
critics of Laud at this time. If his authoritarian methods justified some 
of these protests, their tone often deserved his scathing references to 
‘the vulgar sort*. William Prynne is the typical Puritan of the text- 
book; between 1627 and 1640 he pubUshed nearly a score of pamph- 
lets, among the most virulent of their kind, and spent at least six 
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years in prison, Drinkii^, the drama, ‘the Unloveliness of Lovelocks*, 
and breaking of the Sabbath alike came tinder his indiscriniinate de- 
nunciation. Plays were ‘the very poison and corruption of men’s 
minds and manners’; while in sanctioning the ‘Book of Sports’,* the 
bishops had done no more than Beelzebub, were he an archbishop, 
could have done ‘to make it [the Sabbath] the Devil’s day instead of 
the Lord’s day*. Prynne was not alone in making such extravagant 
dharges against the bishops: Milton’s pamphlets of 1641 descend to 
coarse and unreasoned abuse, and significandy one of the Elizabethan 
Marprelatc tracts was reprinted in 1642, and was followed by several 
imitations. 

Yet to take Prynne as typical of the Puritans is to do injustice to 
the scope of Puritanism and die variety of Puritans. Puritanism lias 
gained during the course of centuries a strong emotional connota- 
tion; its manifestations in New England, or in England in the nine- 
teenth century, have drawn attention to its hostility to the arts, its 
intolerant morality, and its dull Sabbatarianism. For many men, how- 
ever, in this period, a Puritan temper was an understandable reaction 
to popular ignorance, indiffcreitce, and immorality; if they were 
serious in outlook, they often took pleasure in the arts and in sport. 
Cromwell’s bowls, his hunting and hawking and delight in jnusic, 
Milton’s love of music and classical poetry, John Hutchinson’s enjoy- 
ment of music, painting, and tennis suggest the need for qualifications. 
Nevertheless, there was the danger that the intense seriousness of the 
Puritan outlook would drive out what Baxter called ‘the sins which 
go under the name of pasdmes’, and with them the pursuit of the 
arts. The attacks on traditional country celebrations like May-day 
games and wakes before the Civil War were followed under Puritan 
rule by the ban on organs in churches, the closing of tlie theatres, 
stricter control of ale-houses, and prohibition of cock-fights and 
bear-baiting. 

The complexity of Puritanism is seen in its ambiguous relation to 
liberty and toleration. In its pre-Civil War form it was a protest on 

* This royal declaration authorizing certain sports on Sundays after divine 
service was first issued in 1617 to settle a dispute in Lancashire, but in face 
of opposition not generally enforced by James. In 1633 it was reissued by 
Charles, who insisted that it should be ready by the clergy in every church; 
many clergymen were penalized for disobedience. 
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behalf of the individual conscience against the authority of lordly 
bishops; John Lilburne*s championship of Uberty had a direct source 
in liis Calvinist convictions. But it was not a general assertion of 
hberty of conscience; the Grand Remonstrance of the Commons in 
164 T gave the assurance that ‘it is far from our purpose or desire 
to let loose the golden reins of discipline and government in the 
Church’. Already there was among the Puritans a strong clement in- 
clining to an authoritarian uniformity, reminiscent of Laud’s, which 
was expressed in tlie alliance with Scottish Presbyterianism. The 
more substantial Puritan contribution to liberty of thought lay with a 
different element, that of the Sects. Their rise to power came later, 
out of the confusion of the Civil War, and their very multiplication 
furthered a tolciation which was only slowly and partially willed 
for its own sake. 

A small tributary to the main stream of religious thought flowed 
from Great lew, near Oxford. Here, separate from both Laudians 
and Puritans, but linked with Anghcanism of the Hooker tradition, 
was a small grtnip of men, meeting regularly during the thirties at 
the country house of Lord Falkland. Falkland provided for his 
friends a civilized background to their discussions; as his interests 
changed, literary men such as Jonson, Cnrew, and Waller were suc- 
ceeded in the Great Tew circle by pliilosoplicrs and theologians, 
several from Oxford - including John Earle, who professed to have 
learned more at Cheat Tew than ever he had at Oxford, The essential 
spirit of Great Tew can be gauged from Falkland’s frequent quoting 
from Erasmus. The writings of the members of the circle, Falkland, 
ChiJlingworth, and, above all, John Hales of Eton College, show the 
reaction of thouglitful religious men to the bitter denominational 
c<introversy so characteristic of the age. ‘Nothing troubled him more 
than the brawls which were grown from religion,’ wrote Edward 
Hyde (one of the circle) of Hales. The sight of the disputes between 
Dutch Calvinists and Arminians at the Synod of Dort had caused him 
to ‘bid goodnight to John Calvin*. Intolerant dogmatism and human 
claims to infallibility in religion seemed to Circat Tew alien to die 
Christian spirit of charity, and a defcet of the Protestant Reformers 
as much as of Rome. The Christian humanism of the circle led to 
Chillingworth’s plea for religious toleration by law and Hales’s for 
unity among all kinds of Christians on the basis of the common 
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dements in their beliefs. Such solvents of intolerance had their echo 
in fashionable society; Suckling, if he lamented that Falkland was 
‘gone with religion*, wrote, about 1637, An Account of Religion by 
Reason, Like that of Great Tew, the thought of George Herbert’s 
brother. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, must be seen against the back- 
ground of religious controversy reflected in Donne’s Third Satire. 
Even Chillii^worth, according to Hyde, in face of the rival claims 
to infallibility, ‘contracted such a habit of doubting that by degrees 
he grew confident of nothing*. Lord Herbert in his search for a com- 
mon denominator went outside the Christian religion. Hls De 
VeritatCt published in 1624, was an attempt to formulate a ‘natural 
religion* commanding universal assent. This foreshadowing of 
eighteenth-century deism had, as far as can be judged, little influence, 
but such as it was it contributed to the gradual undermining of the 
bases of reUgious intolerance in the century as a whole. 

The Civil War: Disintegration and Reform Projects 

The mounting opposition to the government in Church and State 
found vent in the Long Parliament of 1640. For its first few months 
the Commons were united, future Royalists and Parliamentarians 
joining to curb prerogative government and establish a common law 
monarchy. It was, however, impossible to achieve the mutual 
trust between King and Houses of Parliament essential for such a 
monarchy. The Commons started from an ingrained fear and hatred 
of Popery and an immovable belief in a large-scale Popish plot. The 
intrigues of Henrietta Maria, the Army Plot of Goring and Suckling, 
and, above all, the Irish massacre of November 1641, fed this con- 
spiratorial theory. On liis side Charles showed little political sense and 
some duplicity, although the first approach to violence, the execution 
of Strafford, had come from the Commons. Fear and distrust led 
Pym and the majority during the autuimi of 1641 into novel and 
revolutionary claims, which alienated a substantial minority of their 
fellow members. This minority had appeared earlier in certain 
ecclesiastical debates, and now based itself not only on the Prayer 
Book but on die existing constitution. Gradually, and almost in spite 
of Charles's own unwise activities, including the attempted arrest of 
the five members, this minority became the King*s party. Its consti- 
tutional stand was strengthened by arbitrary actions on the part of 
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the majority, die imprisonment of the Kentish champions of the 
Church, among them Lovelace, antagonizing many. 

The departure of the King and Queen from London in January 
1642 closed a chapter: although a Court existed later at Oxford, it 
could not reproduce the atmosphere of the thirties, and for eighteen 
years Whitehall ceased to be the hub of society. Slowly, with ex- 
treme reluctance and continued negotiation, the parties aligned them- 
selves during the summer. No single or simple explanation will 
account for the way men divided; political and religious issues, social 
distinctions played their part, but equally, personal characteristics, 
family traditions, and local feuds. Each county had its own variations 
on the theme of civil division. The broad division into Royalist north 
and west and Parliamentarian south and cast obscures the substantial 
minorities in each area. Among the peers, about eighty followed 
Charles, some thirty supported Parliament, and another twenty took 
no part; the division among the M.P.s elected between 1640 and 1642, 
about 300 Parliamentarians and about 230 Royalists, reflected the very 
real division among the gentry. Tenants usually followed their lords, 
but freeholders might act independently, often for Parliament. The in- 
decision and changes of side at the begimiing and the splits within so 
many families were of the essence of the English Civil War; so were 
the large number of neutrals and the local neutrality agreements.® 
London was a conspicuous exception to this temper, and the determin- 
ation of its trained bands prevented a speedy Royalist victory. On 
both sides there were a few leaders with military experience gained as 
volunteers on the Continent, but the trained soldiers to follow them 
were almost completely lacking. Di.ring the early campaigns, there- 
fore, amateur warrarc was the rule. Although volunteers were plenti- 
ful at first, both sides were reduced to impressment by 1643, 
altogether no more than 60,000 or 70,000 took part in the war on each 
side. Soon the outcome of the war was seen to depend on which side 
could first organize an efficient army. Cromwell’s drive gave this 
advantage to Parliament in the raising of the New Model Army. 
Regular pay, centralized control not deflected by local considerations, 
recruitment in strongly Puritan areas, and a single-minded concern 
for efficiency on the part of its commanders, gave it the decisive 
victory of the First Civil War at Naseby. 

To estimate the effects on Caroline society of the ten years of war 
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from 1642 to 1652 is a very difficult task, for which the materials are 
as yet incomplete. The fighting, if not very intensive (much of it was 
in skirmishes, raids, and sieges of towns, castles, and country-houses), 
extended to practically every county. The number of country-houses 
destroyed or damaged was considerable, while the pillaging and free 
quartering of soldiers injured whole districts. Interference by both 
sides with communications affected trade, and in some areas, in the 
south and south-west particularly, there was industrial depression. The 
removal of strict central control, together with the war itself, led 
to a breakdown of the poor law administnUion in many areas and the 
increase of distress. Even if recovery was comparatively swift in the 
fifties, there had been real dislocation of the economy during the 
forties. 

The Caroline Court circle had been swiftly broken; as early as 1641 
jermyn and Suckling had fled abroad. Suckling died in 1642, ‘little 
Sid’ Godolphin was killed in 1643, and by the late forties Fanshawc, 
Davenant, and Denham were in exile. Great Tew also was dispersed: 
Falkland was killed at Newbury; ChilUngworth died in 1644 after 
capture by the Parliamentarians at tl\e siege of Arundel Castle; 
Hammond and Earle were deprived of their livings and Hales of his 
Fellowship, while Hyde spent his exile working for a restoration and 
writing his History of the Rebellion, In the universities, too, there was 
upheaval: after military vicissitudes, religious and political tests were 
imposed on the Fellows and many were expelled. Crashaw, ejected 
from Peterhousc in 1643, went abroad and became a Roman Catholic; 
Cowley, expelled from Trinity, became cipher-secretary to Henrietta 
Maria; at Cambridge a majority of the Fellows and heads of Colleges 
were ejected, and at Oxford a tv>tal of about 400 members of founda- 
tions. Yet if the personnel changed, the traditions of learning were 
upheld to a remarkable degree. 

Among the aristocracy and gentry as a whole there were the casual- 
ties of war, and among the Royalists, the financial oppression of taxes, 
fines, and confiscations. Many had already made heavy sacrifices for 
the King, if not on the scale of the Marquis of Worcester’s ^700,000. 
As Parliament extended its control, taxation and heavy fines forced 
many Royalists to sell part of their estates; some had part of their 
lands sequestrated, and later the Commonwealth government con- 
fiscated the lands of 700 prominent ‘delinquents*. The large^ale 
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public sales of lands - royal, episcopal, and private - benefited 
especially London merchants. Parliamentarian officials, and army 
officers, but the gentry had a substantial share. The total picture should 
not be made over-tragic, though it left a legacy of revenge to the 
Restoration period; there were many legal subterfuges whereby 
Royalists evaded the full penalties. Though some families were ruined 
by the war, many were able to weather the storm, somewhat im- 
poverished, but by judicious sacrifice retaining the bulk of their lands. 
The misfortunes of the Verney family, including dcadis, exile, and 
Joss, can be curiously compared with the war-time Grand Tour of 
John Evelyn, who on his return bought back his father-in-law’s con- 
fiscated estate, and began, literally, to cultivate his garden at Deptford.^® 

Broadly the forties saw the destruction of the traditional frame- 
work of authority in Church and State. In the Church the abolition 
of the High Commission removed the strongest disciplinary sanction; 
Laud was executed in 1645, and about a third of the parish clergy 
were ejected from their livings. The attempt, during the Parliamen- 
Ury alliance witlx the Scots, to replace the Anglican order by the 
Presbyterian discipline had only a limited success, and Milton’s ‘new 
Presbyter’ was by no means everywhere ‘old Priest writ large*. In the 
secular sphere, if taxation (‘the siixcws of war’) had never been so 
efficiently collected as in the areas under Parhamentary control, in 
general there was a breakdown of old controls. Without tlie Star 
Clumber central control over the localities was weakened, wliilc for 
three years tlie traditional censorship of the Press lapsed. The sym- 
bolic clii^iax was the execution of the King and the abolition of the 
blouse of Lords. 

This unprecedented opportunity for reform and rebuilding en- 
couraged a widespread visionary Utopianism; hopes ran high of 
making this ‘a truly happy and wholly free nation*. Religious in- 
spiration lay bcnuid this reforming idealism, and an extraordinary 
number of men were gripped by the conviction of the imminence of 
Christ*s kingdom. Cromwell opened the ‘Parliament of Saints* in 
I <>5 3 with the words, ‘Why should we be afraid to say or think, that 
this way may be the door to usher in the things tliat God hath 
promised and prophesied of?’ Such vivid consciousness of the Scrip- 
tures was common ; die Puritan domination of the pulpit for the past 
half century had encouraged the popular study of the Bible, and the 
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fruits of that impulse appeared as the traditional controls and inhi- 
bitions were loosened. Prom 1641 complaints appeared of ‘mechanick 
preachers’; craftsmen of all kinds, apprentices, yeomen, labourers, 
found each his own personal inspiration in the Scriptures. George 
Fox recorded characteristically how 1 would get into the orchard, or 
the fields, with my Bible by myself*. The widespread and undirected 
study of the Bible, added to the Puritan elevation of the individual 
conscience - ‘conscience obliging above or against human and out- 
ward constitutions’ - multiplied the sects. By 1646 a Presbyterian 
opponent had counted sixteen groups and over 200 ‘heresies* of 
recent growth. This vigorous, if at times eccentric, religious life 
could not be contained within the Presbyterian ‘conscience prison*. 
Among the Puritans of the left the belief that God’s truth was still 
being revealed and that tliey should ‘stand ready to receive further 
light’ made for liberty of conscience and toleration. The doctrine of 
the ‘inner light’ and the reaction against Predestination encouraged a 
shift from dogmatic religion towards a more rational theology and 
a more humanitarian religion. 

In social terms, the religious activity of the forties meant that ele- 
ments of society, hitherto silent, were becoming vocal in preaching, 
organizing, and writing. The spate of pamplilets was unprecedented: 
the bookseller George Thomason collected 20,000 published Juring 
the Civil War and Interregnum. The artificial conditions of the New 
Model Army and its atmosphere of religious enthusiasm encouraged 
the voice of the common people, ‘The consciences of common men*, 
writes Professor Woodhousc, ‘were a new phenomenon in politics’, 
and nowhere did they find clearer expression than in the debates of 
the Army Council in 1647-9, at wliich the rank and file were repre- 
sented. Fundamentals of politics were discussed in the open; the 
debate between the conservative Ireton and the radical Rainborough 
moved the latter to this assertion; ‘I do think that the poorest man in 
England is not at all bound in a strict sense to that government that 
he hath not had a voice to put himself under.* 

The zeal for radical reform whidi had its roots in religion was soon 
applied to secular concerns, and many aspeas of society came under 
debate. As Baxter saw, Church democracy led on easily (though not 
invariably) to State democracy. The Levellers, led by the first-class 
publicist John Lilbumc, have been described as the only truly demo- 
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CTatk party of the Civil War. In Aeir tenets, Lilbume’s Calvinist- 
based individualism and his vein of historidsm derived from Coke 
mingled with William Walwyn’s rational tendencies coining from 
classical writers and Montaigne. The Levellers demanded manhood 
suffrage, a frircr distribution of Parliamentary seats, and the protec- 
tion of the people’s rights by a fundamental law binding their repres- 
sentatives. Despite their name, they were not social egalitarians; the 
reform of the economic order as distinct from the political was the 
hope of the small group of Diggers. Their programme was essen- 
tially agrarian: first common lands and then private estates were to 
become common property, but not by violence. The earth, their 
leader Winstmley wrote, was to become ‘a common treasury again’ 
by all men ‘actmg in righteousness one to another’. Winstanlcy’s 
communism seems to have sprung almost wholly from his study of 
the Bible, combined with a mystic.rl temper very close to that of the 
Quakers. The ferment of reforming idt Jism found a wide variety 
of outlets, some curiously modem such as suggestions for woman’s 
suffrage and free medical service for the poor. There was a strong 
movement for simplifying the complexities of the law and, as might 
be expected, education was radically debated. Earlier, the eminent 
Czech educationist, Comcnius, had been invited over to advise on 
educational reform ; pamphlets (including Milton’s) abounded on im- 
proving education and bringing it up to date, and Parliament went 
so fat as to make provision in Wales for State-aided education. 

Towards tite Restoration 

An attempt at stabilization was inevitable sooner or later. With 
the return to something approaching normality in the mid-fifties, 
the pressure behind the vigorous, optimistic radicalism of the forties 
gradually relaxed. The end of serious fighting came at Wo-cester in 
1651, and Cromwell, by tlicn the key-figure, turned to the otoblems 
o peace-time organization. The Digger experiment in Surrey had 
been broken up in 1(549. and the Leveller movement in the army had 
wen emshed at Burford. even if Lilburne remained the irrepressible 
^mpion of a civihan remnant. Puritan Milleimarianism of an un- 
democratic kind, rule by the elea not by the elected, found short- 
hved expression in the ‘Parliament of Saints’. When the moderate 
members voted its dissolution they coincided with Cromwell’s dis- 
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illusion, and later, looking back, he could refer to it as a product of 
‘my simplicity*, ‘a story of my own weakness and folly*. 

There had been no social revolution during the Civil War; the 
Diggers from a practical point of view had been insignificant, and the 
bulk of the Levellers strongly upheld the rights of private property. 
Confiscated property had been sold chiefly in large lots to com- 
paratively wealthy purchasers including speculators. Moreover, the 
traditional checks on enclosure were weakened, and a new plan to 
safeguard copyhold tenants from exploitation failed. Under the Pro- 
tectorate the country gentry and lawyers in Parliament became more 
influential, although the civilian groups never superseded the Army. 
Four years before the Restoration of the King there was a return to 
the older forms of government; a second chamber was restored and 
the Commons* privileges were guaranteed in the traditional way. 
Cromwelfs refusal of the offer of the crown did not prevent him 
assuming many of its attributes, including the hereditary succession 
of his son. The Puritan zeal for righteousness led him still to attempt 
forcible moral reform, but on the wht)lc he worked for the ideal he 
set before his last Parliament, to be ‘the repairers of breaches, and the 
restorers of paths to dwell in*. 

Intellectual life continued with a vigour surprising in viev^ of the 
purges of Church and universities. Some of it w^as perforce in exile; 
but at home an active group, meeting first in London and tlicn in 
Oxford, to discuss ‘Physick, Anatomy, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Navigation, Staticks, Magnetics, Chymicks, Mcchanicks and Natural 
Experiments*, carried on the Baconian tradition. These men had links 
with Gresham College, and after the Restoration were formally in- 
stituted as the Royal Society. Many of the group were moderate 
Puritans, including some who had replaced Royalists in academic 
posts. John Wallis, who decoded intercepted R<3yalist despatclics, 
became SaviUan professor of geometry at Oxford: Sctli Ward be- 
came professor of astronomy, and William Petty, later the originator 
of ‘political arithmetic*, professor of anatomy. The group owed most, 
perhaps, to John Wilkins (Cromwell's brother-in-law), who was 
made Warden of Wadham College in place of an ejected Royalist. 
As a writer on astronomy, he did much to popularize Copernican 
theories, and his move to Cambridge in 1659 to become Master of 
Trinity College brought him into contact with Benjamin Whichcote 
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and the Cambridge Platonists. These scholars, almost all of Emmanuel 
College, had affinities with the Great Tew circle in their tolerance and 
rational leanings, but they were more concerned with the impact of 
science on religion, for they had to face the implications of the philo- 
sophical systems of Descartes and Hobbes. They combined a ration- 
alism which fostered the Latitudinarianism of the later seventeenth 
century with a mysticism of Platonist origin. The fruitful develop- 
ment of both these movements continued after the Restoration. 

Meanwhile, moving from one continental state to another, Prince 
Charles and his followers were suffering the hardships of exile. The 
embittering and demoralizing effects of their experiences were to play 
Ml uiifortimate part in forming the temper of the new reign, together 
with the French and Catholic influences which took hold of Charles 
while abroad. All tlicse were to combine with his subjects* experi- 
ences in England during the Interregnum to ni.akc up the complicated 
pattern of Restoration politics and society. 

The decade since this chapter was originally published has seen the 
appearance of a remarkable number of substantial works illuminating 
and sometimes modifying our view of the period. 

Opinion on the 'Rise of the Gentry* as an organizing concept has 
shifted somewhat against the original thesis, stressing now the 
viability of the aristocracy and the vulnerability of the non-office- 
holding gentry, but the debate continues. The exploration of the 
nature (particularly social) of Puritanism and of the scientific move- 
ment continues with informative and challenging contributions from 
Christopher Hill 

Supple's, A.shLon’s and Aylmer’s books make major contributions 
to knowledge of the period. Supple clarifies the nature and European 
causes of the extended trade depression. In general the economic 
picture is now painted darker, and trade depression with its con- 
sequences should perhaps figure as a pervading characteristic. The 
Court milieu must now be seen against the background of Ashton’s 
account of the Crown's relations with the large merchants, and of 
Aylmer's detailed study of rcjyal officials. Under Charles I the house- 
hold departments cost over 40% of the King’s peacetime expenditure. 

Relevant work on the educational system in its social context 
continues, and, when completed, the new demographic studies 
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(sketched out in Peter Laslctt's The World We Have Lost) may add a 
new dimension to the social background. 



PART 

II 



A SURVEY OF LITERATURE FROM 
DONNE TO MARVELL 


BY B.G.COX 

Senior Lecturer in English Literature^ the Uniuersity of Manchester 


The interest shown by our own age in the period from Donne to 
Marvell, and especially in the poetry of Metaphysical wit, amounts 
almost to a rediscovery. The experience of flux and transition in the 
present century seems to have given us an understanding denied to 
tlie eighteenth century, to the Victorians, and even to the Romantics. 
To those poets of our ow n time who have struggled to bring poetry 
back into relation with the widest possible range of experience, and 
to fuse thought and feeling in one act of imaginative apprehension, 
Donne and his folio w^ers have seemed to be particularly relevant. 
There arc dangers as well as advantages here: elements of fashion and 
of genuine appreciation have been inextricably mingled. An un- 
doubted measure of affinity betwreen the two ages must not lead us to 
distort the picture by minimizing real differences. Nevertheless, much 
of the revaluation is likely to be permanent, and certainly a special 
interest in so vital a stage of development from the medieval to the 
modern world needs no defence or excuse, 

Elizabethan and Sevent^enth-’CenWry 

When Donne began to write, about ^592, much of Spenser’s work 
was still to come; when Marvell died, in 1678, Milton had been dead 
four years, and Dryden was almost half-way through his literary 
career. Given that all ‘periods’ of htcraturc arc to some extent 
arbitrary divisions, that they inevitably overlap and arc blurred at 
the edges, there remains a reasonable case for considering the inter- 
vening decades as a separate age, A division about the time of the 
R estoration, between the period of the Renaissance and that of the 
‘eighteenth century’, is traditional and seems natural. At the other end 
a division between the Elizabethan age and the ‘seventeenth century*, 
within the general development of Renaissance literature, is harder 
to fix and calls for many exceptions and qualifications; yet the differ- 
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cnce between the age of Spenser, Sidney, Marlowe, and Hooker and 
that of Herbert, Marvell, Milton, and Browne seems sufficiently 
marked. 

It cannot be claimed, however, that homogeneity is one of the 
main characteristics of the period. Even more than most, it deserves 
to be called an age of transition; here, if anywhere, medieval touches 
modem in all spheres of life and thought. The age inherited views 
of the order and structure of tlie universe, of the laws govern- 
ing political and economic activity, of the spiritual and physical 
nature of man, which had their origins far back in the Middle 
Ages. 

In recent years scholars have been busy reconstructing for ns what 
has come to be known as the Elizabethan ‘wt>rld picture*. The universe 
was still conceived, according to the old Ptolemaic astronomy, as a 
vast system of concentric spheres with the earth at the centre. The 
spheres carried the moon, the sun, the planets, and the stars ; the sub- 
stance of these celestial bodies increased in refinement and purity 
in proportion to their distance from the earth, and beyond the outer- 
most sphere lay empyrean heaven, the abode t/ (l(^d. The whole 
system was hound together in a divinely appointed order, alw.iys 
thought of as hierarchical. From mere matter up to Ciod there 
stretched a continuous ‘chain of being* in which mrfh formed the 
vital central link; below' him animals, vegetables, and inanimate 
matter, above him celestial intelligences and the orders of atigcJs. 
A complicated hann<niy was manifest in constant correspondences 
between different planes of existence: the order of the cosmos w'as 
paralleled in the order of the State: the State, or ‘body politic*, was an 
organic unity analogoiiv to man himself: and man was the ‘micio- 
cosni', a little world rcHccring in miniature the organization of the 
whole universe. As the whole universe was composed of different 
combinations of the four elements, fire, ait. water, and earth, so 
human temperament was the result of varying blends of the four 
corresponding bodily fluids or ‘humours*, cholcr, blood, phlegm, 
and melancholy (black bile). In such a conception of the world and 
man's place in it, physics, physiology, psychology, philosophy, and 
religion seem to tlie modern mind to be hopelessly intermingled; 
they have not yet been recognized as completely separate studies with 
distinct disciplines. Yet at the beginning of our period these ideas 
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were still receiving serious and eloquent expression by, for example, 
Ralegh and Shakespeare, and they were to remain for many years a 
commonly accepted background to thought. Knowledge was still 
based to a considerable extent on the authority of earlier writers, on 
deduction from traditional theory, or on the ingenious working out 
of analogies, rather than on observation and experiment. The road 
to learning was still the traditional one of grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, and university education was still largely medieval in concep- 
tion and method. Above all, Faith and Reason were not commonly 
set in opposition to each other, and their spheres were not sharply 
distinguished. 

At the end of the period, very different assumptions prevail. 
Empirical science has emerged and is claiming the whole material 
universe as its field; the territory of Faith is coming to be strictly 
limited and fenced off so as to leave all the rest to Reason; exact 
measurement and scientific Jaw are replacing the older arguments 
from analogy and authority. It is the age of Hobbes's deterministic 
psychology, and of the mathematical philosophy of Descartes. There 
is a conscious modernity in the air, a deliberate anti-medieval 
movement, so that ‘scholasticism* becomes almost a term of abuse. 
The political upheaval of the Civil War has hastened many economic 
and social movements that had begun earlier. London, which has 
doubled its population, is rapidly devclopifig towards the urban 
civilization of the Augustans. Economic individualism is becoming 
more a virtue than a vice; and ‘political arithmetic*, impersonal 
calculation based on statistics, is coming to seem more significant 
than the older organic sense of the ‘body politic* and its relation- 
ships. 

The transformation was of course gradual. In spite of much obvious 
continuity, certain signs of change appear about the beginning of the 
century. There arc grounds, in fact, for distinguishing between the 
Jacobean and the Elizabctlian temper, though it would be absurd 
to suggest that the new reign was marked by an immediate reversal 
of mood or outlook. Rather, certain tendencies which had been de- 
veloping almost parallel with the trends towards cxpansivcncss and 
idealism in the Elizabethan sensibility began to appear more prom- 
inently in the later nineties and continued to grow after r6oo. 
Much of the Jacobean expression and discussion of melancholy may 
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be dismissed as a passing fashion, a literary exaggeration. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that the Renaissance delight in new human poten- 
tialities was necessarily followed by a sharper sense of the contrast 
with the unchanging limitations of hurncui existence, and that signs 
of this kind of disenchantment are frequent in the early seventeenth 
century. In political and economic life, too, there were maladjust- 
ments connected with the recent growth of capitalism and industrial 
enterprise, and others leading to unemployment and frustration 
among the more thoughtful and articulate groups - scliolars, writers, 
aspiring courtiers, and would-be public servants - wliile the cnduig 
of war abroad removed one obvious outlet for unused energies. At 
a more philosophical level, the orthodox world-picture might also 
be interpreted pessimistically, layijig stress on mau*s corruption as a 
result of the Fall and on the ageing and decline of a world which 
was thought to be drawing towards its end. Moreover, the whole 
grand system was undermined by Copernicus and the ‘new phil- 
osophy*, though the effect of tliis was delayed; even after Galileo's 
verifying experiments, the new conception of the solar system was 
liable lo be regarded as merely one theory among others. More in- 
sidious was the effect of the amoral attitude of Machiavcili, with lus 
naturalistic political philosophy, or Montaignc*s sceptical probnig of 
human personality and behaviour. Montaigne contriifLitcd to a new 
interest in psychology, v»^iiich helped to give more precise expression 
to complex and divided states of mind. 

The early years of the seventeenth century, then, show m incTcase 
in scepticism, introspection, sclf-consciousncss, and self-criticism. The 
specifically literary signs arc a growing emphasis on satire and realism, 
a deeper and more inward apprehension of tragedy, and an acuter 
analysis of human moods and experiences. Moreover, corresponding 
styles were also developed: the older rhetorical method in verse with 
its copiousness and formal elaboration gave way to a more concen- 
trated manner, following more closely the diction and rhythms of 
speech, to what were called at the time ‘strong lines’ and to what 
became known later as ‘Metaphysical* wit. In prose there was a 
reaction away from Ciceronian eloquence as a model towards the 
packed terseness of Seneca and Tacitus. The first can be seen in the 
tragedians and Donne, the second in Bacon’s Essays. As so often, the 
old and the new continued for a long time side by side. 
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Poetry and the Tradition of Wit 

The primary aim of Elizabethan poetry was not the spontaneous 
outpouring of emotion, whatever effects of simplicity, sensuousness, 
and passion may be found in its best products. It was a conscious art, 
rhetorical in method, concerned above all to impose form and order 
upon experience, working equally through the senses, the emotions, 
and the reason, and directed (at least in theory) at the wilL^ Wit and 
the play of mind, argumentation, and logical development were 
therefore not foreign to it: artifice and convention were accepted as 
natural and desirable: fluency, copiousness of language, and easy 
regularity of verse were positive virtues. Such an art has its notable 
successes where true feeling informs the idealistic conventions and 
die rhetorical craftsmanship, or where the stylization is related to a 
wayof life. But it is unfitted for certain kinds of directness, economy, 
concentration, and realistic force, and for expressing the subtler kinds 
of introspection and psychological analysis. It was when the need for 
these came to be felt that the new style began to appear, notably, of 
course, in the amazing development of Shakespeare^s dramatic verse 
from Henry VI to Hamlet, and to some extent also in the verse of his 
sonnets, but also in the non-dramatic poetry of Donne and others. 
This development started, in fact, before half the best-known ex- 
amples of die older manner were in existence: when Donne began to 
write, such typically Elizabetlian vogues as those of the sonnet sequence 
and the Ovidian talc of classical mydiology were barely established. 

Certainly many poets kept up something like the earlier style well 
into the reign of James 1 , and some even beyond. Drayton, who sur- 
vived until 1631, was an Elizibcthan to the end, antagonistic to the 
new poets and their exclusiveness. Daniel, again, who lived until 
1619, owed little to new fashions. These were contemporaries of 
Shakespeare and almost of Spenser, but there were also younger men 
who may be grouped together as Spenscrians. William Drummond 
of Hawthomden (1585-1649) cultivated the Italian and French poets, 
from Petrarch and the Pl<?iade downwards, who had been the 
Elizabethans’ chief models. His own work, which Ben Jonson judged 
‘not after the fancy of the time’, is bookish and elaborately orna- 
mented, ranging from love-sonnets and madrigals to Flowers of Sion^ 
with its eloquent sonnet on John the Baptist. Wdliam Browne (c. 
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1591-C.1643) and George Wither (1588-1667) were pastoralists, 
expressing a feeling for country life in a vein of fluent prettincss. 
More important were the brothers Giles (c. 1588-1623) and Phineas 
(1582-1650) Fletcher. Phineas is chiefly known for his elaborate 
allegory of the human body. The Purple bland. Giles’s Christas Victorie 
and Triumph adapts the Spenserian style to the story of the Tempta- 
tion; his verse has a warmer quality and a fondness for paradoxical 
wit that connect him with such Catholic poets as the Elizabethan 
Southwell and the Caroline Crashaw. The Fletchers form an import- 
ant link between Spenser and Mihon. 

Much Elizabethan verse had been inseparable from music, and the 
association proved a conservative force for some time. Songs from 
masques and plays and from the numerous books of madrigals, 
airs, and ballets continued in the Jacobean period to be conditioned 
by their purpose; often the poet and composer were one, as with 
Thomas Campian (1567-1620). The cflcct of wiiting wiili music in 
view was to preclude complexity of mood, rapid shifts of tone, or a 
freedom of movement suggesting the speaking voice. . Simple and 
obvious emotions* developed one at a time, and expressed in a lucid 
and formally regular style, gave the most effective opportunities to 
the composer. The limitations arc obvious, but within them tlie 
Elizabethan lyric achieved an extraordinary freshness^! id grace, and 
in the early seventeenth century'^ Carnpian was still devcloj^mg new 
subtlety and delicacy in its treatment. Verse of this kind needs, of 
course, its musical setting to compJctc the effect. 

These various survivals do not alter the fact that marked changes of 
style and interest were taking place during the fifiecn-iiinetics. They 
are suggested in some of Ralegh’s poems, with their personal melan- 
choly and mtensity of argumentation; in the energetic philosophizing 
of Sirjolui Davies’s Nosce Teipsum; in Chapman’s seriousness, intel- 
lectual temper, and explicit defence of obscurity; in some of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, where the movement and the imagery approach the 
vitality of his mature dramatic style; in the general development of 
verse in the theatre towards freedom and flexibility; and in the vogue 
for satire which produced the work of Hall and Marston. Rut outside 
the theatre the main agents of cliange and the dominant moulders of 
the new tradition were John Donne (1572-1631) and Ben Jonson 
(1572-1637), and Donne’s originality was by far the more spectacular. 
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As far as we can tell, it appeared at once: if Donne’s juvenilia 
included spedmens of conventional Elizabethan verse, they have not 
survived. In his work of tlie fifteen-nineties, which included besides 
the satires most of the elegies and the Songs and Sonets, there are no 
sonnets in the strict sense, and the title ‘songs’ at once points to un- 
usual qualities. For whether or not Donne thought that these lyrics 
might be set to music, he seldom allowed that possibility to control 
their diction, movement, or form, much less their theme, attitude, or 
general development. It is the directness and familiar tone of speech 
that at once strike us: 

Busie old foole, unruly Sunne 
Wliy dost thou thus, 

I'hrough w indowes, and through curtaiiics call on us? 

Must to thy motions lovers seasons run? 

Sawey pedaiitiquc wretch, goe chide 
Late schoolc boyes, and sourc prentices, 

Goc tell Court-huntsmen, tlxat the King will ride, 

Call countrey ants to harvest offices; 

Love, all alike, no season knowes, nor tlyme, 

Nor hoiircs, dayes, moneths, which arc the rags of time. 

The movement of this stanza from The Sunne Rising is inseparable 
from the tone and meaning; we cannot read it unless wc recognize 
the lover’s mood of humorous exasperation and allow its scornful 
emphases to play against the verse patten: - * Busie old foole’, - ‘ Through 
windowes and through curtahies' (doubling the sense of officious pry- 
ing) - ‘Must to thy motions ‘hoiircs, dayes, nioneths, wliich arc 
the rags of time*. Stress, intonaion, gesture almost, arc imposed on us 
as we read; wc have the sense of a bving speech, individual and in- 
timate, not of formal or public utterance. The diction has a popular, 
colloquial vigour; the imagery is chosen for its effect of surprise and 
compression ~ ‘countrey ants’, ‘the rags of time* - and sound effects 
such as assonance and alliteration are used to reinforce the tone and 
feeling rather than simply to create a pattern of verbal meJody. The 
rhythmical effect belongs rather to the whole stanza tlian the single 
line, and it is subordinate to the expression of the meaning and the 
general air of dramatic realism. One aspect of Donne’s originality, in 
fact, is tliat he gave to the short lyric something of the flexibility, the 
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urgent and profound expressiveness that came to be developed in 
dramatic blank verse. 

Donne’s poetry is further remarkable for its fusion of passionate 
feeling and logical argument. Progression by reasoning was notliing 
new in Elizabethan poetry, but what distinguishes Donne from, say, 
Sidney in this respect is the subtlety, incisivcncss, and range of his 
thought, together with the sense that the play of intellect tended to 
become for him an emotional experience, and that conversely when 
deeply moved his mind only worked more rapidly. Thus parting and 
consolation lead him to contemporary beliefs about the universe, the 
scale of beings, the human soul, and the nature of matter, to remote 
astronomical phenomena and the malleable properties of gold; but 
the surprising argument only heightens the feeling : 

Moving of th* earth brings harmes and fcarcs. 

Men reckon wJiat it did and meant. 

But trepidation of the sphcarcs. 

Though greater farre, is iimocent. 

Dull sublunary lovers love 
(Whose soulc is sense) cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things wliicli elemented it. 

But wc, by a love so much rcfm’d 
That our selves know not what it is. 

Inter-assured of the mind, 

Care lesse, eyes, lips and hands to misse. 

Our two soiiles, therefore, wliich are one. 

Though I must goe, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to aycry tliimicssc bcate. 

Some of Donne’s dialectical acuteness may have derived from his 
Catholic upbringing and his study of scholastic pliilosophy ; his em- 
ployment of its concepts led later to the use of the term ‘Metaphysical’ 
to define his wit and his particular type of conceit, and to its extension 
by Dr Johnson to describe his followers and imitators. Conceit.*: and 
wit were a recognized part of the Elizabethan rhetorical apparatus for 
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amplifying a theme, but Donne’s characteristic use of them involves 
such an extraordinary range of ideas and experience with such start- 
lijig connexions between them, the whole process seems to work at 
a so much higher pressure, that in comparison the general Elizabethan 
use appears merely superficial and ingenious.® When it fails, the 
Metaphysical conceit answers to Dr Johnson’s account: ‘the most 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence together’.® When it suc- 
ceeds one thinks rather of Coleridge’s remark that imagination shows 
itself in ‘the balance or reconciliation of opposite or discordant 
qualities*. 

Donne’s style was the natural expression of his sensibility, and its 
originality is reflected in his choice and treatment of subject. As he 
rejects the melodious fluency of Spenser’s verse or the decorative use 
of classical mythology, so he turns from the Pctrarclian conventions 
to analyse the experience of love in a variety of moods ranging from 
cynical sensuality to a profound sense of union, but always with the 
same realistic force and eager play of mind. When he turns to religious 
poetry later in life there is no change of style or mediod: the same 
variety and range <^f experience arc drawn on, and the same dramatic 
pow'cr expresses his mental conJflirts: 

Batter iny heart, three person 'd God; for, you 
As yet but knockc, breathe, shine, and sccke to mend; 

Tliuir I may rfse, and stand, overthrow mee, ’and bend 
Your force, to breake, blowe, bum and make me new^ . . . 

Holy Sonnets, XIV 

Thioughout, his Mctapliysicil wit was a means of bringing all sides 
of his experience into rclatioii w'lth the immediate subject. 

The other great formative influence in scvciiteciuh-ccntury poetry 
was Ben Jons( >n. It is not so miith that, as some older histories of 
literature used to assert, there was a ‘school of Donne’ and a ‘school 
ofjonsoii'; rather that almost any seventeen th-cemury poet will show 
signs of having Icanit from both, though the proportions and the 
nature of the blend may differ witlely. Jonsoii’s non-dramatic verse 
docs n<u show such an obvious originality or such a decisive breach 
with contemporary fashion as Doimc’s; yet his diflferent motlification 
of the Elizabethan manner is almost equally significant. Even his songs 
have a greater neatness and point; they are more economical in 
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method, and the best of them achieve a striking snreness of move- 
ment, a kind of controlled elan^ which is different from the limpid 
Elizabethan flow, as in the ‘Hymn to Diana’ from Cynthia s Revels: 

Queene, and Huntresse, chaste and faire. 

Now the Sutine is laid to sleepe, 

Seated in tliy silver chaire. 

State in wonted manner keeper 
HeSPEUUS intreats thy light, 

Goddesse, excellently bright* 

Apart from lyrics, including ii^?merous songs from his plays and 
masques, Jonson wrote chiefly occasional verse-epigrams, epitaplis, 
odes, and epistles. He rejected equally the Petrarchan convention, the 
Spenserian fluency and ‘sweetness long-drawn out’, and with rare 
exceptions the sonnet form. For his models, he mmed from the French 
and Italians to the Latin lyric poems and epigrammatists, especially 
Catullus, Horace, and Martial; from tliesc he learned a detached cool- 
ness of style wliich can unite with genuine feeling to give it restraint, 
stabilify, and permanence, as in die epitaph on the child actor, Solo- 
mon Pavy, who acted old men so well that the Fates mistook liim 
for one: 

So, by error, to his fate 
They all consented; 

But viewing him since (alas, too late) 

They have repented. 

And have sought (to give new birth) 

In baths to stcepc him ; 

But being so much too good for earth, 

Heaven vowes to kcepe him. 

Jenson’s classicism was in no sense an escape from the contempor- 
ary world; in reaching after an ideal civilization he did not lose 
touch with the interests of the life around him and a vigorous native 
idiom. He translates Catullus into Elizabethan speech and English 
settings, bidding Celia, after the first tliousand kisses: 

... unto the tothcr 
Adde a thousand, and so more: 

Till you equall with the store. 

All the grassc that Rumnty yeclds 
Or the sands in Chelsey fields 
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Or the drops in silver Thames 
Or the starres» that guild his streames 
In the silent sonimer-nights 
When youths ply their stolne delights. 

To Celia 

Similarly he can catch the Horatian tone of balanced moderation, 
the cjiiict acceptance of the human lot, as in To the World, with its 
characteristic close: 

Nor for my peace will 1 goe farre, 

As wandrers doc, that stiU doc romc. 

But make my strengths, such as they are, 

Here in my bosome, and at home. 

Even the famous song ‘Drinkc to me onely with thine eyes’ is made 
up of fragments from a late Greek prose writer; but it is Jonson’s art 
which welds them into a whole with an effect of conversational ease 
and spontaneity. 

When he fails, Jonson can be laboured and pendantic, but his 
characteristic successes achieve an urbane elegance which always 
suggests an underlying strength. Without attempting the obviously 
dramatic effect of Donne’s broken rhythm, Jonson yet contrives 
within the smooth regularity of his verse a directness and energy of 
statement clearly related to speech. His detaclimcnt and his epigram- 
matic conciseness combine to produce an effect of wit, though it is 
iK)t of the Metaphysical kind and docs not employ Doime’s type of 
conceit. In Discoveries, Ins commonplace-book of critical notes, 
jonson remarked tiiat ‘metaphors tar-fet hinder to be understood*, 
and the kind of strength iic sought for was not to be achieved 
through obscurity or metaphorical complexity. If his work has ‘wit’, 
if his lines are ‘strong’, it is ratlicr through the quality of ‘tough 
reasonableness* which Mr Eliot in his essay on Marvell has noted as 
underlying the lyric grace of much poetry of tliis time. The further 
desetiption of wit in the same essay as involving ‘a recognition, im- 
plicit in the expression of every experience, of other kinds of experi- 
ence which arc possible’, indicates the grounds on which both Donne 
and Jonson, for all their diflcrenccs, may be seen as contributing to a 
common tradition. 

That Donne and Jonson, in spite of obvious differences, have some- 
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thing akin, may be seen from the fact that there exists a group of 
elegies of which the authorship remains undecided between the two 
poets. The important fact for the student of scventecnth-ccntury 
poetry, however, is that it was possible for the two styles to combine 
and interact. Some of the ways in which this might happen are fore- 
shadowed already in such contemporaries as Donne’s friend Sir 
Henry Wotton (1568-1639) or Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583- 
1648), whose great Ode upon a Question . . . combines Donne’s intense 
philosophical argument and learned conceits with Jonson’s smooth- 
ness and urbanity. They are clcarly to be seen in younger poets, such 
as Donne’s executor Henry King (1592-1669), remembered especi- 
ally for his moving Exequy on his wife, in George Herbert {1593- 
163 3)» and the religious poets, and equally in Thomas Carew 
(i 595?“I640?) and the Caroiiiie lyrists. 

The Metaphysical Manner and Religious Poetry 

In its remarkable development of religious poetry the seventeenth 
century forms a striking contrast with the previous age, which has 
little to show m tliis field. An exception must be made for the poetry 
of the Jesuit martyr Robert Southwell (c\ 1561-96), which shows an 
odd mingling of th<! carher, more naive Elizabethan rhetoric and the 
Counter-Reformation ardour, sciisuousncss, and love f>f paradox. If 
Cathohe poets tended to look to Italian models, Protestants found 
theirs to some extent in Joshua Sylvester’s translations c;f die didactic 
and encyclopaedic works of the Huguenot poet du Bartas, which 
appeared during the fifteen-nineties; but there was no doctrinal ex- 
clusiveness, and the strains often mingle. In the work of Pluncas 
Fletcher, du Bartas’s didacticism is married to Spenserian allegory ; in 
that of his brother Giles, the Spenserian quality is modified by 
Italian warmth and paradoxical wit in a way diat anticipates Crashaw 
and may be described as ‘baroque*. Much religious poetry of this 
period was affected by the vogue of books of ‘emblems’, sets of alle- 
gorical pictures each accompanied by verses expounding its moral. 
The first emblem book in English had appeared in 1 586, but the most 
significant examples of religious verse in this form were the collec- 
tions of Emhlemes by Francis Quarles (1592-1644). The indirect in- 
fluence of the anblcm may, however, be seen in the imagery of more 
important poets^ such as Herbert and Crashaw. 
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The religious poetry of Donne shows the same qualities as his 
other work: the dramatic tone, the play of speech rhythms against 
the verse pattern, the dialectical subtlety, the startling imagery 
drawn from common life or from intellectual pursuits and the 
psychological penetration. The effects of thus applying Metaphysical 
wit to religious subjects are almost as varied as in the love poetry: 
sometimes the ingenuity predominates, sometimes Donne’s religious 
feelings seem to be indeed, as he described them, ‘devout fits* coming 
and going ‘like a fantastic ague*. With the Holy Sonnets^ whatever 
their actual date of composition,^ the note deepens; it is for the most 
part one of torment and struggle, and die style expresses this passion- 
ate conflict with dramatic vividness: 

1 dare not move nty dinime eyes any way, 

Despaire behind, and death before dotli cast 
Such terrour . , , 

Holy Sonnets, I 

Only in the last few hymns docs Doime’s religious poetry com- 
municate the sense of assured faith: 

Since 1 am coming to that Holy roome, 

Where, with thy Quire of Saints for evermore 
I shall be made diy Musique; as I come 
I tune the Instrument here at the dorc. 

Hymne to God my God, in my sicktiess 

Here no less than in the poems of conflict the characteristic style and 
imagery continue; once more, in the astonishing geographical figures 
which follow diese lines, wt feel the main theme brought into rela- 
tion with the widest possible range of interests and experience. 

The use of the Metaphysical style in religious poetry by George 
Herbert owes much to Donne, with whom he had early 

contacts, liis mother being one of Donne's frieiids and patronesses. 
There are obvious contrasts: Herbert shows neither Domie’s passion- 
ate and tortured casuistry nor his aggressive uncon vcntionality of style. 
His courdy urbanity of language, his varied and musical verse fonns, 
and a certain neatness and point, suggest the further influence of Ben 
Jonson. But it is from Donne that Herbert derives his wit and his 
conceits. Drawing upon ordinary experience and practical affain 
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rather than scholastic or scientific learning, Herbert*s wit is often 
distinguished as ‘homely’, sometimes as ‘quaint*, and it does at times 
suggest simply the play of an ingenious fancy. In his best work, 
however, it has imaginative intensity and the effect of surprise; 

The growth of flesh is but a blister. 

Holy BaptUm 

But wc are still too young or old; 

The Man is gone. 

Before wc do our wares unfold: 

So we freeze on, 

UntiJl tlie grave increase our cold. 

Eniployuirrit^ II 

Often it serves to keep the religious experience close to everyday 
life, or it enables a sense of mental alertness to temper what might 
have become emotional excess, as in ‘Love bade me wclciune . . .* 
where, although there arc no conceits, an effect of wit is achieved 
through the control of tone in the dialogue. Sometimes the conceit 
lies in a title suggesting the emblem {TJw Collar^ The Pulley), (n it 
may be extended into a short allegorical narrative, foreshadowing 
Bunyan (Redemption, The Pil^frimo^e). But there is always a con- 
trolling play of mind, a firm grasp of coininori experience, and a 
vivid, dramatic sense. 

Herbert can suggest the speaking voice, not only with courtly 
politeness, but also with direct colloquial vigtuir: 

Call ill thy dcathshcad there: tic up thy fears. 

The Collar 


... as if none knew but he. 

No man shall beat into his head. 

That thou witliin his curtains drawn canst see. 

Miscrie 

His purity of diction docs not exclude proverbial and racy expresr- 
sioiis like ‘sniidge in quiet*, while the lyrical grace of his rhythms and 
stanza forms will usually be found to have an expressive relation to 
the meaning. In The Collar the movement effectively presents both 
the rebellious mood and the way it subsides; in Aaron two rhyme- 
sounds chiming through five stanzas suggest the bells which form one 
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of the poem*s dominant figures; elsewhere assonance and allitera- 
tion give extra emphasis and enforce the meaning in Donne's way 
(or Shakespeare’s): 

. . . there it [my heart] was dipt and dy’d 
And washt and wrung: the very wringing yet 
Enforceth tears. 

Love Unknown 

This realistic strength underlying Herbert’s grace of style is related 
to the maturity of his cni<jtional and religious life. The serenity of his 
faith was not achieved without suffering and conflict; while his poems 
do not show Donne’s dramatic terrors and agonies, many of them 
convey a profound sense of dereliction and unworthiness: 

My mirth and edge was lost; a blunted knife 
Was of more use than I. 

Thus thiiinc and lean widjout a fence or friend, 

1 was blown through with cv'ry storm and winde. 

Affliction^ I 

Passages like this, by their intense honesty, add conviction to those 
expressing the resolution of conflict in faith and acceptance. At its 
most characteristic tliis acceptance is not mere resignation: it suggests 
mature choice and an enlargement of spirit, which is communicated 
most naturally in images of spring and renewal of hfe, as in The 
Floiver. flerbert’s best work embodies the religious temper of the 
seventeenth century at its finest and most humane. 

Richard Crashaw (i6i2'49) called his 1646 volume Steps to the 
Tanpkj after Herbert’s The Temple, but the two poets have little in 
conmion. In his use of conceits Crashaw has neither Doimc’s intel- 
lectual range nor Herbert’s homely reaUsm, He carries on rather from 
Soudiwell and Giles Fletcher, combining a fondness for paradox with 
sensuous warmth in the manner of the Italian poets of the Councer- 
Reformation, especially Marino and the Jesuit writers of Latin epi- 
grams, Both influences lead towards a use of the conceit as isolated 
ornament rather than as an integral part of a poem’s total meaning; 
The Weeper, witli its variations on die theme of Mary Magdalene’s 
tears, has been called a ‘rosary of epigrams*. The characteristic warmth 
and lyrical glow appear in die operatic Hymn of the Nativity, where 
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in contrast with Milton’s more majestic celebration, they are linked 
with a tender humour: 

Poor World (said I) what wilt thou doc 
To entertain this starry Stranger? 

Is this tlic best thou canst bestow? 

A cold, and not too cleanly manger? 

Even before his conversion to Rome about 1645, Crashaw was 
writing in a vein of voluptuous mysticism which suggests Italian and 
Spanish baroque art. He carries ti\ extremes the traditional use of 
erotic metaphor to convey the ecstasies of adoration, and his uncon- 
trolled lyric fervour sometimes collapses into an exclamatory verbal 
haze. Yet there arc passages of eloquent and passionate conviction: 

Faith is my force. Faith strength aifords 
To keep pace with those powrfull words. 

And words more sure, more sweet, than they 
Love could not think, truth could not say. 

7 'he Hymne of Sainte Thomas 

Where there is an obvious emblematic quality, or a close relation 
to liturgy, or both, as in s<nnc of the later poems, the conceits and 
paradoxes often take on a quality of formal ritual, wliicti lessens their 
general poetic force. In various ways, therefore, Crasliaw’s p(Ktry 
moves away from the tradition »>f Donne and Herbert, but at times, 
as notably in the Ansurr to Cowley’s cynical poem A{fawst Hop(\ or 
the lines to the Counte.ss of Denbigh, an approximation to Meta- 
physical wit adds strength and substance to his ecstatic lyricism. 

Like Crashaw, Henry Vaughan (1622-95) wrote some secular 
verse in fashionable modes, but he is chiefly remembered for the 
religious poetry of Silex Scintillam (1655). Herbert’s influence is 
marked in his work by many obvious echoes and borrowings. 
Where it is strongest, Vaughan usually suffers by the comparison; 
the effect is thinner and less concentrated. This is true even c»f com- 
parative successes like Re^oneration^ which lacks Herbert’s allegorical 
vividness though it shows something of Vaughan’s special sensitive- 
ness to natural beauty. The common assertion of Vaughan’s greater 
imaginative power depends chiefly on effects of sudden illumination, 
like the opening of The World: 
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1 saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light . . . 

or the first stanza of ‘They are all gone into the world of light*. But 
The World has this quality only at the beginning and end, and ‘They 
arc all gone , . .* proves rather unequal as a whole. When Vaughan 
uses the conceits of a star ‘confin’d into a tomb* or of ‘die mists which 
blot and fill My perspective* (i.e. telescope) he suggests Donne, but 
when he makes hght ‘trample on my days* he is using language with- 
out the characteristic Metaphysical precision, in a maimer nearer to 
die Romantics. 

Vaughan’s poetry is less social, more removed from the world of 
action than that of Donne or Herbert; he has neither Herbert’s 
attachment to the Anglican Church nor Crashaw’s concern with 
Catholic ritual and dogma. His religious intuitions belong to a wider 
and vaguer tradition of Neo-Platonic mysticism, of sohtai y contem- 
pLuion which turns to images from nature - sun and stars, winds and 
streams, the plant and the seed - to express the soul’s aspiration to 
etcnial light or the ‘deep but dazzling darkness’ of God. In his best 
work he can still use the Metaphysical conceit effectively (‘Bright 
shootes of cverlastingness’), and this, with his fresh purity of diction, 
marks him of his age even when he handles Wordsworth’s themes. 
But in single-minded concentration upon his personal vision he 
tends to lose that constant sense of other possible attitudes and experi- 
ences wliich gives the tradition of wit its pccuHar strength.^^ 

Most other religious poetry in the Metaphysical manner may be 
roughly grouped round these four poets. Quarles is a kind of inferior 
Herbert; Benlowcs (n5o3?-76) has some of Crashaw’s ardour with a 
greater extravagance; Traherne (i637?-74) carries to an extreme 
Vaughan’s Neo-Platonic mysticism, but fails for the most part to give 
his vision poetic embodiment. There is a Puritan sobriety in the 
reh’gious feeling of Andrew Marvell (1621-78), but it is expressed in 
a characteristic blend of Donnean and Jonsonian wit. The poet of 
The Coronet caimot be dismissed as lacking in seriousness, but the 
Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure can employ 
sophisticated and urbane epigram to present a morality as ascetic as 
that of Comus. Religion, in Marvell as in Herbert and Donne, is in 
touch with many sides of living experience. 
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Caroline Poets and the Courtly Lyric 

The influence of the Court upon literature during this period varies 
with the different reigns. At Elizabeth's Court life had been stylized 
in the elaborate ritual of the cult of the Virgin Queen. Under her 
successor nothing quite took the place of this, with all its associated 
poetry of idealistic love; James I’s Court seems to have lost much of 
the earlier ceremonial dignity, though in its luxury it was even more 
ostentatious. The masque, with its combination of poetry, music, and 
spectacle, became the most popular Court entertainment. Court in- 
fluence on the drama tended in the direction of sophistication, exag- 
gerated sentiment, and artificial heroics, especially in the work of 
Fletcher and his collaborators. Under Charles 1 and Henrietta Maria 
there was a partial return to the Elizabethan dignity and order: 
Court tastes acquired more refinement and wider aesthetic interests, 
especially in the visual arts. Much more than in the Jacobean period, 
it is possible to distinguish a school of courtly poetry, mainly in the 
form of songs and lyrics, but differing in many ways from its Eliza- 
bethan counterpart. The lyrics are more independent of music; even 
when obviously songs, their evoluti<Mi is nor so closely controlled 
by the needs of die composer. Their use of language is close to culti- 
vated speech, their imagery is more intellectual and Jess sensuous, 
dicir method is often dialectical, and they aim at classical neatness and 
point. Between these poets and the Elizabethans, in fact, there stand 
Donne and Ben Jonson. 

The leading representative of this group was Thomas Carew 
( i 595?- i 640?). If die label ‘Cavalier poet' suggests that he was an 
elegant trifler, it hardly gives a fair notion of his best work. His elegy 
on Donne is both a moving tribute and a remarkable piece of criti- 
cism, successfully handling the pentameter couplet with Donne's 
argumentative energy. In his love poetry the Donnean conceit is 
usually embodied in more polished and regular verse; 

That killing power is none of thine, 

1 gave it to thy voyce, and eyes; 

Thy sweets, thy graces, all arc mine : 

Thou art my starre, shin’st in my skies; 

Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 

Lightning on him that fixt thee there. 

Ingratefull beauty threatened 
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This graceful movement and logical neatness are Jonsonian, and the 
merging of the two influences is characteristic. The way in which a 
similar blend appears in many quite minor poets may be seen in the 
following Uncs from Godolphin: 

Though poorer in desert 1 make 
My seife whilst I admire» 

The fuel wliich from hope 1 take 
I give to my desire. 

If this flame lighted from your Eyes 
The subject doc calcine, 

A Heart may be your sacrifice 
Too weake to be your shrine. 

*Noc more unto my thoughts appeare* 

A surprising number of minor poets were able to display these 
qualities in one or two poems, the names of Cartwright, Fanshawe, 
Habington, Hall, Kynaston, Randolph, and Stanley are a mere sample 
selection. 

The two most often taken with Carew as Cavalier poets (though 
both stand well below him) are Sir Jolm Suckling (1609-42) and 
Richard Lovelace (1618-53). Suckling borrows Donne’s Ughtcr 
tlienics and more cynical tone, usually embodying them in simple 
song metres with colloqukd ease and informality. Lovelace is more 
unequal, but at lus best a more serious poet. He has given us the most 
famous of all expressions of the Cavalier spirit in To Lucasta on going 
to the Wars and To Althea from Prison. A similar grace may be found 
in others of his love songs, md in such Horatian moralizings as The 
Grasshopper. The di.stinctivc quality of the CaroLuic lyric comes out 
most clearly in a comparison wnth that of the Restoration ; even when 
themes and attitudes are apparently the same, the tone of the Later 
work has coarsened, and wc miss the air of civilized grace. Even 
Suckling, who seems temperamentally indistinguisliable from the 
Restoration wits, has still a slightly finer manner and a sliade more 
purity of diction; certainly Lovelace could never be mistaken for one 
of the later group. 

An attractive sidelight on the period is provided by a number of 
poems dealing with great houses and their nir|d neighbourhoods; 
they suggest that the Court was still aware of i£$ roots in the country. 
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Following Ben Jonson’s praise of Penshurst, Carew writes of Sax- 
liani> Fan^we of Charles Ts proclamation ‘commanding the gentry 
to reside upon their estates*. Similar themes appear in Randolph and 
later in Marvell, The poet who shows most obvious concern with 
rural culture is the conscious classicist Robert Herrick (1591-1674). 
Herrick’s debt to Jonson is more superficial and less significant than 
that of Carew or Marvell; on the other hand, he owes little to Meta- 
physical wit apart firom an occasional conceit (night will ‘make a 
sekure on the light*; the lover is ‘thy Protestant*). In many ways he 
is nearer to the Elizabethan lyric; Writing of fairies and country 
customs, he recaUs Drayton or A Midsummer Night's Dream ; lament- 
ing the transience of beauty he suggests Campian. His love songs 
ring the changes on the theme ‘Gather ye rosebuds wlule ye may* 
with a fanciful charm which seldom sounds any imaginative deptlis. 

Of course, the Caroline poets are smaller personalities than Jonson 
or Donne, and the assimilation of their influence could be only partial. 
But it is convincing and genuine, and the result is not merely imita- 
tive; up to a point the Cavaliers could share these modes of feeling 
and relate them to their own Court world. Tliat world had its limita- 
tions, and it may be significant that the group contains no undoubted 
major poet. But it is reasonable to suppose that the finely poised 
urbanity of Caroline poetry at its best had some connclaon, however 
indirect, with actual living. Certainly the atmosphere was favourable 
to the full development of minor gifts; the dominant literary influ- 
ences, combining with the last phase of true Court culture in English 
history, produced some of the best lyrical and occasional poetry in 
the language. 

Later Developments of Wit in Poetry 

The middle years of the century show Metaphysical poetry under- 
going various changes. With some poets the manner declines into 
eccentricity and extravagance; with others, wit takes on a different 
character in response to changes m contemporary sensibihty. At the 
same time, the tradition sliapcs its last great poet in Andrew Marvell 
(1621-78). 

Marvell’s work has a central significance, gathering together many 
strands of seventeenth-century thought, feeling, and style. His special 
blend of wit includes the imaginative surprise of Donne and the 
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civilized grace of Jonson, the gallantry of Carew and the grave deli- 
cacy of Herbert. His temperament has both Puritan sobriety and a 
classical sopliistication more flexible than Milton’s. In no poet are 
levity and seriousness more inextricably mingled, though something 
of the same quality appears in Pope. The lightest pastoral may take 
on the resonances of religious allegory without losing its quality of 
delicate artifice [Clorinda and Damon); a fanciful love song will con- 
tain a quiet reminder of human transience, as in The Mower to the 
Glow-worms: 

Yc Country Comets, that portend 
No War, nor Princes funeral, 

Shining unto no higher end 
1'h.iJi to presage the Grasses fall . . . 

and a fancifully elaborated comparison of garden flowers to soldiers 
on parade, in Upon Appleton House^ can lead without the slightest in- 
congruity to serious reflections on the Civil War. The wit that per- 
mits these transitions is essentially a wide-ranging play of mind 
which is continually making imaginative connexions between 
different levels of experience. It appears not only in the learned 
paradoxes from which Marvell constructs his Dcftiition of Louc, but 
also in the vivid force of Fate’s ‘iron wedges’ ; not merely in the comic 
extravagance of the first paragraph of To His Coy Mistress, but also 
in the sudden intensity of ‘Times winged Charriot* and the ‘Desarts 
of vast Eternity’, the qualified triumph over time asserted by the 
cojicliision and the linking of these stages in coiuicctcd argument. 

Marvell returned to favour in the nineteenth century earlier than 
the other Metaphysical poets, largely on account of liis feeling for 
natural beauty. Whenever he touches this theme his verse has cer- 
tainly a remarkable quality of freslmcss and moving intimacy, yet 
this IS acliievcd without any exclusion of his usual intellectual agility 
or any change from the tone of mature sophistication. The tropical 
paradise of The Bermudas is related not only to political and religious 
interests but to art and civilization; the spring enamels everytliing, 
God sends the birds on visits and 

... hangs in shades the Orange bright 
Like golden Lamps in a green Night. 

Similarly the meadow grass of Upon Appleton Home ‘seems as green 
silks but newly washed*; artificial and natural beauty are not set in 
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opposition, but illuminate each other. A sense of the emblematic 
possibilities of ‘Nature’s mystick Book* does not preclude a direct 
sensuous response, nor docs the pleasure of the senses impede the 
profounder imaginative insights of the mind in The Gardens ‘green 
shade*. 

The classical quality in Marvell appears in his smooth polished 
verse, his precision and economy of phrase, and his balanced sense of 
human limitations. It is nowhere seen to better advantage than in liis 
Horatian Ode upon CromwelVs Return from Ireland, which contem- 
plates the events of the Civil War with an urbane detachment which 
is, nevertheless, far from cynicism or irresponsibility. Cromwell is 
accepted as an irresistible natural force, a minister of Destiny and the 
instrument of England’s greatness, but the personal dignity of Cliarlcs 
and the pathos of Iiis fate receive due emphasis, and the conclusion is 
clear-sighted: 

The same Arts that did gain 
A Pow*r must it maintain. 

Marvell’s concern with politics was to incTcase, and eventually to 
crowd poetry out of his life. After the Restoration he wrote little 
verse apart from political satire in rough doggerel. The cliange has a 
significance related to larger changes in the temper of the age; the 
culture of the Restoration was not of the kind whitfh could feed 
Marvell’s peculiar poetic genius. 

Occasional examples of conceits running to faiuastic extravagance 
can be found in almost all the Metaphysical poets from Donne on- 
wards, but they tend to multiply in the forties and fifties. Crashriw’s 
faults m tliis kind arc well known; the wit of Marvell liimsclf some- 
times misfires, as with his sahnon-fishers who, ‘like Antipodes in Shoes, 
Have shod their Heads in their Canoes*. The work of Bcnlowcs is 
notorious for its high proportion of extreme instances of the fantastic 
and obsaire. But the real decadence of the style is seen when ingen- 
uity is pursued for its own sake, with no informing imaginative 
pressure, as in most of the verse of John Cleveland {1613-58), and 
much of that of Abraham Cowley (1618-67). For Cleveland wit is 
a game, even an elegy hke that on Edward King (Milton’s Lycidas)^ 
where he protests: 

I am no Poet here; my pen’s the spout. 

Where the rain water of my eyes run out. 
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When he says of his mistress: 

... call her the square circle; say 
She is the very rule of Algebra. 

The Hecatomb to his Mistress 

it is clear that wc arc dealing with something more superficial than 
Marveirs geometry in The Dejinition of Love, Dryden, distinguishing 
between Donnc*s satire and Cleveland’s, said ‘the one gives us deep 
thoughts in common language . . . the other gives us common 
thoughts in abstruse words*. It is significant that Cleveland is at his 
best in political satire, a mode congenial to the next age. 

Cowley, like Cleveland, had an immense contemporary reputa- 
tion, wliich he has never regained. His work is cxtraordmanly repre- 
sentative of the changing taste of his age; it shows the wit of Donne 
turning into the wit of Dryden. He has all the analytical and logical 
skill of the earlier Metaphysicals, tlie same striking openings, the 
same elaborately extended comparisons, but he lacks any profound 
imaginative syiithc.sis of experience; his intellect is employed in 
detoratmg a number of fairly simple ideas and sentiments. Wit, for 
Cowley, was a matter of rational comparison, with a common-sense 
bcjsjs lo its ingenuity. The poem Agaitisf Hope provides a fair ex- 
ample: 

Thou bringst us an Estate, yet lcav*st us Poor, 

By clogging it with Lej^acies before ! 

The Joys winch we entire should wed. 

Come dejiowr^d Virgin' to our bed; 

Good fortunes \nthoiit gain imported be. 

Such mighty Custom's paid to 7’hec. 

For /oy like Wine kept close does better tast; 

If it take air before, its spirits wast. 

He had no use for the 'Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade’ which had 
furnished so many of Donne’s conceits; he was interested in the new 
science, and wrote odes To Mr Hobs and To the Royal Society, These 
indications of Cowley’s rational tempcT acquire an additional import- 
ance when we consider Hobbes’s explicit pronouncements On current 
taste and the nature of poetry. In Leviathan Hobbes equates Imagina- 
tion and Fancy as ‘decaying sense*; in his Answ^o Davenanc’s Dis- 
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course on his poem Gondibert he attacks *the ambitious obscurity of 
expressing more than is perfectly conceived, or perfect conception in 
fewer words than it requires*. The function of Fancy in poetry is 
simply ornamental: 

Time and Education begets experience: Experience begets 
memory. Memory begets Judgement and Fancy; Judgement 
begets the strength and structure, and Fancy begets the orna- 
ments of a Poem. 

The new insistence is all on perspicuity and directness, on poetry as 
a social activity; wit is more and more limited by the claims of Good 
Sense, until we find Dryden in his Apology prefixed to The State of 
Innocence defining it as ‘a propriety of thougjits and words*. All this 
was of course part of the general movement of thought, the swing 
towards mathematical demonstration and scientific logic: the aims 
of the new Royal Society, according to its historian, Thomas Sprat, 
were ‘to separate the knowledge of Nature from the colours of 
Rhctorick, the devices of Fancy or the delightful deceit of Fables* in 
order to obtain for mankind *a Dominion over Things*, At the same 
time the new society emerging from the upheaval of the Civil War 
was increasingly to encourage the public voice in poctr/, whether 
as easy, direct statement or as lofty formal decorum, fbgcihcr with 
subject-matter of social and political interest. The Metaphysical 
balance of passion and argument, imagination and reason, settles 
towards the rational side, and m Cowley's poetry (and in a less 
r«presentative degree that of Sir William Davenant, 1606-68) we 
can sec the process taking place. At the same time, Edmund Waller 
(1606-87) and Sir John Dcniiam (1615-69) were beginning to cater 
for and confirm the new tastes. 

Cowley was more than a decadent Metaphysical: he established 
the neo-classic vogue of the ‘Pindaric* ode in which lofty magnilo- 
quence is allowed a certain licence of verse form, strictly limited by 
convention, and in the Davidcis he made the first attempt at an epic 
poem on classical principles. He is at his most effective, however, in 
a vein of personal feeling and simple good sense which both recalh 
his early admiration for Spenser and looks forward to certain elegiac 
strains of eighteenth-century poetry; of this the most notable example 
is Of the Death of Mr William Hervey, 
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Milton: Humanist and Puritan 

The development as a poet of John Milton (1608-74) h nothing if 
not individual. His early work shows, nevertheless, a variety of con- 
temporary influences. At first he seems a Spenserian, related to Drum- 
mond, Browne, and the Fletchers, carrying on the Elizabethan man- 
ner of sensuous riclmcss and mythological decoration, and employing, 
as in Oti the Morning of Christas Nativity (1629), variations upon the 
Spenserian stanza form. This is a typically Renaissance poem in its 
mingling of classical deities and ‘yellow-skirted Fayes’ with the Bible 
story: the old tradition of Christ’s birth silencing the oracles provides 
a plausible excuse. A more direct influence from Spenser can be seen in 
Cc»iwH5 (1634), and the verse paragraphs Lyridas recall the marriage 
odes in their adaptation of the Italian canzone. According to Drydcn, 
Milton himself acknowledged Spenser as ‘his original’. Echoes of Ben 
Jonson, with something of his urbane grace and neatness, appear in 
Arcades and the Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester; but Milton’s 
classicism was, in general, to take a different direction from Jonson’s. 
Metaphysical wit makes an occasional appearance, used facetiously in 
the lines on Hobson the carrier or seriously in those on Shakespeare. 
A furthei influence comes fiom the Jacobean dramatists, Comus*s 
great temptation speech : 

Wherefore did Nature powre her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand . . , 

is Shakespearian in its varied liveliness of diction and its expressive 
interplay of sound, movement, and imagery, though not all of the 
masque has this dramatic quality. 

Througiiout the early poems Milton was developing his own 
personal voice and style. He came fairly soon to abandon both 
Metaphysical wit and the decorative conceits of the Elizabethan or. 
Italian kind. After Comus we do not find again the Jacobean dramatic 
complexity, or the pure lyricism of the songs which outdo Campian 
in exquisite verbal melody. What continues tlirough to Lycidas and 
beyond is a type of sonorous musical eloquence already foreshadowed 
as early as the Nativity ode, especially in its rolling alexandrines: 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep 
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and carried on in the sustained exaltation o£ At a Solemn Mustek, In 
Lycidasy employing the elegiac pastoral conventions, Milton is con- 
cerned ‘to sing and build the lofty rhyme’ with ceremonial formality, 
even while exploring personal problems and conflicts. The character- 
istic Grand Style is emerging, what Tennyson called Milton’s ‘organ 
voice*, which carries on through the eloquence of the sonnets to 
become the epic manner of Paradise Lost. The great power of tliis 
style is an incantatory grandeur and nobility unrivalled for the ex- 
pression of large majestic conceptions and generalized or broadly 
simple feelings. Tliis power was not achieved without sacrificing 
certain qualities of sensuous richness, flexibility, and sensitiveness 
prcsait in the earlier work. A preoccupation with sonority precludes 
any subtle suggestion of the speaking voice; the pattern of sound is 
elaborated in a much broader and less direct relation to the meaning 
than in Comus*s temptation speech. Milton’s classicism played its 
part in the evolution of his style, not merely in encouraging learned 
allusivcncss and the assumption of a formal vatic manner, but in an 
increasing tendency to handle English in a classical spirit, adopting 
Latin syntactical coixstructions, and using classically derived words in 
their strict etymological sense. This again tended to increase dignity 
and eloquence more than inwardness or vitality. 

The development of Milton’s style is related to his consciousness of 
vocation both as man and as poet. At nineteen he already wislics to 
employ his native language ‘in some graver subject' ; at twenty-three 
he laments liis unproductiveness and dedicates his talents to God. In 
Comus he transforms the Caroline masque into a high-minded de- 
fence of chastity and temperance; in Lycidas the direction of his moral 
fervour against corrupt clergy suggests already tlic combuiation of 
religious seriousness and political ardour with wliich he greeted the 
Civil War. His prose works of the early forties share a jubilantly 
apocalyptic mood common on the Parliamentary side at this time. 
Disillusion was to follow, and a progressive rejection of one sect and 
party after another, but through all the controversy, often acrimo- 
nious, of the next twenty years, Milton never lost the sense of being 
a dedicated champion of true religion and liberty. Single-minded 
integrity, rather tlian flexibihty and sensitiveness, is the mark of 
Milton’s character and thought as of his style. 

For the Renaissance humanist the ultimate triumph was to do for 
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his own country what Homer and Virgil had done for theirs, to 
vindicate its language and culture in a Heroic poem. For the 
Puritan Milton this aim coalesced naturally with the propagation of 
moral truth. Before the various interruptions of the Civil War he 
had contemplated a national epic on the Arthurian theme; a little 
later he was planning a drama on the story of the Fall. For reasons 
which may h.avc included disillusionment over national events and 
a feeling encouraged by the increasing rationalism of the time that 
national legends were ‘delightful deceits* obnoxious to reason, 
whereas Biblical stories had the sanction of revelation, Milton even- 
tually plaimed his Heroic poem as Paradise Lost, and set out to 

. . . assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the wayes of God to men. 

Many critics of different schools have noted the difficulties involved 
in adapting the Biblical story to the epic form, especially the pre- 
historic setting, the absence of truly human characters before the Fall 
itself, and the direct presentation of the Christian Deity in speech 
aiid aciicm.® Milton exerts the full force of his art and learning to 
solve these problems, particularly in the widtli of reference and 
allusion permitted by epic simile, in the sonorous sweep of his verse 
and the sustained elevation of his style. All man’s learning and 
achievement is brought into relation with the central event of the 
Fall; Milton keeps constantly before our minds the grandeur of 
human history and the romantic variety of lands, races, and civiliza- 
tums. He draws particularly on the world of classical legend, so 
potent for the humanist in its suggestions of ideal beauty: 

Not that fairc field 
Of Enna, where Proserpiii gatlirmg flours 
Her self a fairer Flourc by gloomie Dis 
Was gatherd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world; nor tliat sweet Grove 
Of Daphne by Ororttes, and th* inspir’d 
Castalian Spring might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive. 

Yet few would undertake to defend altogether his treatment of 
God and Heaven, and it is still matter for critical debate how far the 
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poedc presentation of Saun in Books I and 11 avoids a degree of 
interest inconsistent with the explicit degradation of him later and 
with the general theme. Even more important is the question 
whether m spite of its obvious triumphs Milton’s epic manner docs 
not sometimes involve a certain externality and insensitiveness as the 
complement of its formal grandeur. Many modem readers, who 
would not wish to deny that Milton is a great poet, have been led by 
considerations of this kind to question the nineteenth-century view 
of him as a twin peak with Shakespeare. 

In Paradise Regained, a poem of discussion and argument whose 
method recalls the Book of Job, and in the strict classical tragedy of 
Samson A^onistes, the theme of which symbolizes so much of Milton’s 
fears and hopes for his country and the Puritan cause, we have the 
last stage of his style. This shows an austere concentration on bare 
dignity of statement, and in the dramatic choruses a formal elevation, 
which seem to have certain neo-classic affinities, though they are 
at the same time a logical culmination of Mdton’s whole artistic 
development. 

Eloquence and Wit in Prose 

The prose of the earlier seventeenth century is even more varied 
than its verse, and the lines are harder to distinguish. •Iliis is partly 
because of the more varied functions that prose has to serve - prac- 
tical, informative, persuasive, rhetorical, artistic - functions which 
at tliis time were not clearly distinguished and some of which overlap 
those of verse ; and partly because there was as yet no prose of everyday 
use as a norm from wliich significant variations could be made for 
special purposes. In some respects, nevertheless^ the fiftccn-nmcties 
show developments in prose roughly parallel to the rise of Meta- 
physical wit. 

For the Elizabethans the great model of cultivated prose style had 
been Cicero, and the chief aim amplification and embellishment 
according to the rules of the classical and Renaissance rhetoricians. 
The new concern is with matter rather than manner, a desire for 
more concentration and weight, and a preference for the cpigrani' 
matic terseness of Seneca or Tacitus. It was felt, as Sir Wdham Corn- 
wallis put it in his essays of 1601, that ‘reason ... wrapped in a few 
words hath the best tang’. As in verse, there was no simple succession 
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of one style by another : Ciceronian amplitude continued well into the 
middle of the seventeenth century, but it is important to note the 
beginning of a new mode. The Essays of Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
provide an obvious example of the new style, especially in their 
first version, that of 1597. Later revisions and additions were to relax 
somewhat the uncompromising sententiousness of these strings of 
aphorisms, and to give a little more continuity in the development 
of the thought and allow some metaphorical expansion, but the 
general character remains: 

Crafty men contemne Studies; Simple Men Admire them; 

And Wise Men Use tliem. Of Studies 

Fortune is like the Market: Where many times, if you can 
stay a little, the Price will fall. Of Dclayes 

1 cannot call Riches better, than the Baggage of Virmc. 

Of Riches 

From the sententious aphorism it is an easy step to epigrammatic 
wit. as these examples show, and a neat and witty prose is employed 
in the early years of the century for variety of purposes. It appears 
in such flippant exercises as Dormers Paradoxes and Problemes\ it was 
natur-iUy taken up by the dramatists, and obvious instances may be 
found in the comedies of Jonson or the tragedies of Webster. When 
a minor character in The White Devi! is described as ‘A new up- 
start : one that swears like a Falckncr, and will lye in the Dukes eare 
day by day like a maker of Almanacks’, Webster is using the manner 
(>f the ‘character’, another prose genre which encouraged and devel- 
oped epigram and pointed wit. The ‘character* was a brief descrip- 
tion, often didactic or satirical, of a human type; its classical model 
was the senes by the Greek Theophrastus, and the vogue may have 
o wed something to the Latin translation of this in 1592. But many 
forms of character-sketch had come down from medieval literature, 
and various interests combined to make the form popular - the drama 
generally, the new concern with realism and satire, the doctrine of 
‘humours’ and its development in psychological theory. The first 
English collection of ‘Ch^acters’ in 1608 was by the satirist Joseph 
Hall, whose packed style earned him die dtle ‘our English Seneca’* 
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The most famous of the many imitations were those of ‘Overbury* 
(1614, with enlarged later editions), which were really by a group of 
writers including Webster; and the Microcosmography of John Earle 
(1628). The former is as famous for its ‘Fair and Happy Milkmaid’ as 
for ‘A Roaring Boy* ; the latter ranged from the academic satire of 
‘A Critic* to the meditation on innocence of ‘A Child’, but always 
with a neat wit approacliing the Metaphysical: ‘He is nature’s fresh 
picture newly drawn in od, which time, and much handling, dims 
and defaces*. The manner continues in Fuller’s Holy and Profane State 
(1642), which mingles the ‘character* form with maxims, essays, and 
biographies. 

It is an important characteristic of this period that one of the most 
popular forms of prose writing was the sermon. Here, too, effective 
use was made of the new terseness and pointed antithesis; while, as 
in religious poetry, Metaphysical wit proved an effective way of 
expressing the great paradoxes of faith. The most famous exponents 
of this kind of sermon oratory were Lancelot Atidrewes (1555-1626) 
and Donne himself, though Donne’s 5t}de has other qualities. 
Andrewes is intellectual and analytical, teasing every possible signi- 
ficance out of the words of his text and playing equally with meajiing 
and sound: ‘the word within a word, unable to speak a word’; 
‘if He had not beene made^ we had beetle marred’: or employing 
startling metaphor from common life - ‘tlic Conduit pipes of His 
Grace*, Donne combines this wit widi a more expansive rhetoric, 
even approaching at times the looser kind of long period: the result 
is a greater emotional charge, a dramatic urgency and poetic power 
recalling his verse: 

. . . though in the wayes of fortune, or understanding, or 
conscience, thou have been benighted until now, wintred 
and frozen, clouded and cclypsed, damped and benummed, 
smothered and stupefied till now, now God comes to thee, 
not as in the dawning of the day, not as in the bud of the 
spring, but as the Sim at noon to illustrate all shadows, as 
the sheaves in harvest, to fill all penuries, all occasions invite 
liis mercies, and all times arc his seasons. 

Eighty Sermons, 1640, Sermon II 

The mingling of wit and eloquence in Doimc’s oratorical style is, 
like his highly individual verse, the expression of his mind and per- 
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sonality, in which scholastic learning, acute introspective analysis, 
and a restless intellect playing over the whole range of contempor- 
ary life and thought are inseparable from sensuous directness and 
passionate feeling. 

A somewhat similar blend of epigrammatic wit with heightened 
eloquence may be seen in writers other than preachers. Robert 
Burton (1577-1640), in his encyclopaedic Anatomy of Melancholy, 
claimed to follow Seneca in respecting matter rather than words, 
but his habit of piling up learned references and examples, and his 
liking for strings of synonyms, made for long sentences wliich have 
been described as ‘clause-heaps*. Sometimes tliese will approach the 
more elaborately articulated Latin sentence; more usually they seem 
shapeless and rambling. Burton can show at times a certain colloquial 
vigour, and his garrulity fits with his wide-ranging curiosity about 
human life and his immense reading. Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82) 
is chiefly famous as an exponent of sonorous eloquence and the 
swelling period, but in his earliest work, Religio Medici, there is 
something of colloquial familiarity and epigrammatic sententious- 
ness, while a love of paradox and a kind of Metaphysical wit appear 
in all his writings. Wishing to state that he limits his desire for wealth, 
be says, ‘1 have not Peru 111 my desires, but a competence*; in his soul 
he finds among his passions ‘the batfail of Lcpiuito*, and man appears 
to him *tliat great and true Amphibitim, whose nature is disposed to 
live ... ill divided and distinguished worlds*. Brownc*s own nature 
was certainly so disposed; he is constantly making unexpected con- 
nexions between different fields of knowledge and experience - 
scholastic philosophy, classical legend and liistory, Cliristian and 
Biblical tradition, contcinporar)»^ scientific theory, individual obser- 
vation and personal musings and emotions. Similarly he plays off 
against eacli other the Latin and Teutonic elements in the language, 
speaking of ‘the funainbulatory Track and narrow Path of goodness* 
or ‘a vanity almost out of date, and superannuated piece of folly*. 

But Browne is increasingly concerned with effects of sonority, 
rhythm, and cadence; and in any classification of seventeenth-century 
prose styles his place must be with the renewed turning to expansive 
eloquence apparent in the pamphlets of Milton and the sermons of 
Jeremy Taylor (1613-67). All these writers show a deliberate and 
conscious rhetorical art, with a marked use of Latinized diction and 
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syntax and a preference for the long period. Milton, indeed, is the 
most notable Ciceronian in English, though the anti-Ciceronian re- 
action had set in long before his time. His Areopagitica, conceived as 
a classical oration addressed to the Lords and Commons of England, 
is a sustained and glowing plea for liberty of expression; through its 
swelling rhythms wc feel the lofty hopes of the Puritan Revolution’s 
more idealistic phase: 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks. Methinks I .see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzlcd eyes at the full 
midday beam; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight 
at the fotmtain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms. 

Such heightened eloquence could not, of course, be the staple 
manner of Milton’s prose writings, though it maintains a generally 
formal and rhetorical level. The last lines of this extract suggest the 
vein of harshness and pedantry which sometinie.s appears in more 
heated pas.sages of controversy; a certain inflexibility in the style 
makes the occasional excursions into colloquial directness seem forced 
and heavy. In his most memorable passages Milton handles prose as 
oratory or poetry. The third of these writers who preferred the long, 
constructed period, Jeremy Taylor, is equally a prose-poet, noted 
for his fluent vocabulary and copious metaphor. Like Browne he has 
affinities with Metaphysical wit, but even more a love of sonority 
and cadence together with an ornate imagery (.)f sensuous beauty. 
Neither Browne nor Taylor shows Donne’s urgency and intensity. 

In writers like Milton and the preachers, one might expect to find 
a considerable influence from the Authorized Version of the Bible 
(l6ii). This is obvious in direct allusion and echoes, or in the use of 
the parallelism and Oriental imagery of Hebrew poetry which fitted 
in well with seventeenth-century exuberance. But in stately and 
eloquent rhythms it is not always easy to distinguish the influence of 
the Bible from other contemporary factors, such as the general 
state of the language and tlie study of classical rhetoric. The Author- 
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ized Version was the work of a committee of scholars, which inevit- 
ably produced an impersonal style at times somewhat conservative 
in its dignity and elevation; nevertheless, many of the narrative 
passages had a more direct simplicity which was to blend easily with 
homely speech in some of the Puritan pamphleteers and in Bunyan. 

The pursuit of eloquence and wit, either singly or in various com- 
binations, made possible the expression of many fascinating or im- 
pressive examples of sevcntccnth-ccntury thought and sensibility. 
But wliilc genius had free play, there was no check upon eccentricity; 
the age had no standard prose for logical argument and no normal 
medium for ordinary discussion and communication. It was these 
intellectual and practical needs which were increasingly to discipline 
and restrict extravagances and to lead towards the emergence of a 
prose of cver^’^day use after the Restoration. 

Prose as an IntcUcctual Instrument 

As the language of learning and thought, Eiiglish at the bcgimiing 
of the seventeenth century had to compete with Latin, still the uni- 
versal language. Bacon planned liis great unfinished Instauratio Magna 
in Latin, and Hobbes used Latin for Dc Give and Dc Corpora ^ trans- 
lating tliem later. Burton would have written in Latin had not his 
publishers dissuaded him, and Browne used English for Psciidodoxia 
Hpidcmica only on second thoughts. Works were often translated into 
Latin to give them a European circulation; among these may be 
mentioned Browne’s Religio Medici and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
(translated by John Earle, the ‘character’ writer). 

English prose of intellectual argument as wc understand it today 
may be said to begin with Hooker’s Latvs of Ecclesiastical Polity, but 
It was Bacon who fully launched it, in The Advancement of Learning 
(1605), Here in a manner more connected and flowing than that of 
the Essays, yet equally concerned for ‘matter’ rather than ‘words’, he 
sets out the conditions of all rational investigation of nature and 
human life. Claiming that ‘nothing parcel of the world is denied to 
man’s enquiry and invention’, he secs as ‘the root of all error’ ‘too 
untimely a departure and too remote a recess from particulars’. He 
advocates a radical change in intellectual habits, a transfer of interest 
from abstract speculation to direct observation and experiment. 
Bacon was the great propagandist for a kind of knowledge which 
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should lead to practical control of the world. Though not himself a 
scientist, he established the basic methods of science and furthered 
its rapid development later in the century; by the time of the Restor- 
ation, Cowley was hailing him as the Moses who had reached the 
border of the scientific Promised Land. With such preoccupations it 
is hardly surprising that Bacon developed a prose style recognized 
even in his own time as aiming rather at ‘Masculme, and clear. 
Expression, than at any Fineness, of Affectation of Phrases’.® With- 
out rejecting some degree of eloquent heightening, and without 
losing altogether the concrete fierce of popular speech, he develops 
particularly the rational possibilities of language, using metaphors 
primarily as vivid intellectual illustration, and showing some distrust 
of imaginative writing: poetry 

doth raise and erect the mind by submitting the shews of 
things to the desires of the mind; whereas reason doth buckle 
and bow the mind unto the nature of things. 

The Advancement of Learning, Book 2 

Here we have the beginnings of an attitude which was to grow more 
common later in the century, with important repercussions on prose 
style. 

Prose appears as an instrument of thought about^litcraturc in the 
important fragments that survive of Ben Jonson’s criticism. Timber: 
or Discoveries is a collection of notes from his wide reading in ancient 
and contemporary rhctonciiuis and critics, with original comments 
and examples. As elsewhere, Jonson makes lus borrowings his own, 
and the considered conclusions on literature and life arc expressed 
with a weight and authority recalling Bacon. 

An approach towards a more scientific method and temper can be 
seen in various kinds of prose writing throughout this period. 
Ralegh’s History of the World (1614) has an encyclopaedic or epic in- 
clusiveness, beginning with the Creation and interpreting Biblical 
and classical events and legends according to tlieologica) and philo- 
sophical beliefs still largely medieval. In marked contrast, Bacon’s 
History of the Reign of Henry VII is an attempt at a cohercjit and 
rational interpretation of a limited period. Burton, in so many ways 
medieval and lacking in historical sense and scientific method, yet 
shows a genuine observation and understanding of human psycho- 
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logy: it is interwoven with religious beliefs, medieval philosophy, 
traditional medicine, popular superstition, literary interests, humour, 
and satire, but one strand in the complex fabric is a true scientific 
curiosity. Browne, again, shows himself in part a follower of Bacon; 
in the Pscudodoxia Epidewica or Vulgar Errors, he takes up a project 
of Bacon’s own, and in so far as he refers common beliefs to the test 
of experiment, he is a true scientist. Experiment, however, is only 
one of Browne’s weapons: he appeals also to general reason and 
learned authority’, and he recognizes no separation of the fields of 
science and religious belief. Moreover, he often shov/s an imaginative 
interest in curious notions for their own sake; even in a work whose 
professed aim is scientific and practical. Browne does not feel it 
necessary to separate rational thought from poetic imagination, and 
lus style reflects this freedom, varying between straightforward ex- 
position and his more characteristic vein of clocjucnt meditation. A 
more single-minded and practical development along Baconian lines 
may be seen in the discussions during the forties and fifties, which led 
to the foundation of the Royal Society in 1660. 

The tendenry towards disengaging the quality of clear and logical 
argument from the various otlicr possible uses of prost was not con- 
fined to scientists, professional or amalcur. It appears in the writings 
of those' more Latitudinarian divines who were concerned to demon- 
snatc the rational and philosoplucai basis of religious truth; among 
these may be mentioned John Hales (1584-1656) and William Chil- 
lirigworth (1602-44). The group known as the Cambridge Platon- 
ists shared the general preoccupation with reason, but for them 
light reason was inseparable from true faith, the two being rccon- 
cih'd in an idealistic philosophy which did not liand over all truth 
other than that of revelation to materialistic empiricism. This philo- 
sophy was often expressed in an ornate and poetic language, especi- 
ally by Henry More (1614-87) and John Smith (1615-52); but the 
style of others of the group, such as Bcrijamir Whichcote {1609-83) 
and Ralph Cudworth (1617-88) partakes of the growing movement 
towards clarity and directness. 

The movement of contemporary events provided a wide field for 
intellectual prose, and one extensively cultivated, in the discussion of 
politics. Here the more extended writings include the woik of Sir 
Robert Filmcr (i588?-i653) in defence of ab^lute monarchy; the 
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Oceana of James Harrington (1611-77), ^ description of an ideal re- 
public wbkh bears upon the economic and agrarian causes of the 
Civil War, and the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes {1588-1679). To 
these may be added the controversial pamphlets of Milton and of the 
Left-Wing theorists of the Commonwealth period, especially John 
Lilbume the ‘Leveller’ (1615-77) and Gerrard Winstanley (1609- 
after 1650), the leader of the ‘Diggers’. Milton, as we have seen, 
expressed his political thought in mannered eloquence, and the revo- 
lutionary pamphleteers show at times a Biblical fervour, but for the 
most part political discussion produced a plainer prose concentrating 
on logical exposition and argument. 

Many of these movements of thought and style combine in the 
political and pliilosophical writings of Hobbes. As a philosopher, he 
carries further Bacon’s empiricism, applying it to human psychology 
and developing a theory of knowledge as based on sense-impressions, 
which are themselves ultimately reducible to the impact of bodies in 
motion. From the standpoint of tliis thorough-going materialism 
and determinism, Hobbes surveys the world in gcmcral and more 
especially the constitution of .society. In Leviathan he produces a 
tightly argued philosophical theory of absolutism, bringing the whole 
force of liis logical and scientific mind to the task. It is only natural 
that for the expression of these ideas he should have twolved a strong 
and unadorned style which carried still further the conccni with 
matter rather than manner, rejecting as far as possible all the emo- 
tional qualities of language and concentrating on rational lucidity. 
Tlie following passage from Leviathan gives some idea of the geo- 
metrical logic with which his argument advances, though he does 
not always employ such a staccato brevity of sentence: 

To this war of every man, against every man, this also is 
consequent: that nothing can be unjust. The notions of right 
and wrong, justice and injustice, have there no place. Where 
there is no common power, there is no law: where no law 
no injustice. Force, and fraud, are in war the two cardinal 
virtues. Justice, and injustice are none of the faculties neither 
of the body, nor mind. If they were, they might be in a man 
that were alone in the world, as well as his senses, and passions. 
They are qualities, that relate to men in society, not in 
solitude . , . Leviathan, Part I, Ch. 13 
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By this stage, prose as an intellectual instrument has acquired both 
precision and force. 

Familiar and Miscellaneous Prose 

Apart from the prose of conscious art and serious intellectual dis- 
cussion, this age saw a great expansion of the more miscellaneous and 
utilitarian types of writing: accounts of travels, biography, auto- 
biography, diaries, letters, pamphlets, and the beginnings of journal- 
ism. Here there was a general movement away from such formal 
models as existed towards a simpler and more straightforward 
manner, and an increasing adjustment of style to the practical needs 
of ordinary communication. On the whole, this tendency fitted in 
easily with the growing intellectual concern for logic and clarity. 

Am'Jiig the travellers may be mentioned first the eccentric figure of 
Thomas Coryatc (i577?-i6i7). The title Coryat's Crudities Hastily 
gohled up in Jive Moncths travells suggests the extent to winch he was 
stiJi a showman displaying liis wit, in a manner related to the Eliza- 
bethan pamplileteers and the character-writers. Fynes Morison 
(1566-1630), in liis Itinerary j wrote in a more straightforward manner 
of his travels in Europe, Captain John Smith (1580-1631), the his- 
torian of the founding of Virginia, was concerned primarily with 
communicating factual and practical information and recommending 
the cause of colonization, Samuel Purchas (1577-1631), no traveller 
liiinself, but devoted to the study of geography and the explorations 
of oth^.rs, attempted to carry on the W'ork of Hakluyt and planned a 
history of the world based on all existing travel literature in the vast 
compilation Purdias his Pilgrims. Generally speaking, accounts of 
travels tended to employ ?' plainer and more straightforward prose 
style. 

The seventeenth century shows considerable development in the 
field of biography. In 1605 Bacon remarked that it was surprising 
how few lives of famous historical personages existed ; by the end of 
the century tliis w^as no longer true, and the word ‘biography* itself 
appeared in English soon after the Restoration. The chief starting- 
poujts for those attempting this genre were the classical model of 
Plutarch and the generalized ‘character* depicting a social type. 
Thc'se influences combine in the sliort sketches of contemporary 
figures which appear in die work of historians of their own times 
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like Arthur Wilson (1595-1652), Sir Philip Warwick (1605^-83), and 
pre-eminently Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1609--74) in his 
History of the Rebellion. Fuller, in his History of the Worthies ofEnj^land, 
mixes informal sketches and anecdotes with his biographical infor- 
mation in a characteristically unsystematic fashion. What may be 
called the first true English biographies arc the Lives by Izaak Walton 
(1593-1683) of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. 
These were written at various times between 1640 and 1678, but even 
the earliest show a style which, though related to the sententious and 
witty manner, achieves a remarkable degree of simplicity and direct- 
ness. After the Restoration, biographies multiplied; mention may be 
made of two whose materials were in process of collection earlier; 
one Puritan, the Life of Colonel Hutchinson by his wife Lucy (1620- 
after 1675); the other Royalist, the Life of the Duke of Newcastle by liis 
second wife Margaret (1623 ?-73). Allied to biography w:»s the report 
of conversation, exemplified in Drummond’s notes of his talks with 
Ben Jonson, and in the Tabic Talk of the broad-minded lawyer and 
politician John Scldcn (1584-1654), recorded by his secretary. 

Autobiography showed a similar progression towards a plainer 
Style. Sir Kcnclm Digby (1603-65) treats his Private Memoirs as a kind 
of romance, in a vein of artificial eloquence; Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, on the other hand, writing his Autobiography i» old age during 
the Civil War, employs a style that is informal and even negligent. 
Intimate accounts of the author’s own tastes, opinions, and activities 
form part of the attraction of Walton’s Compkat /Iw^/er, and Cow- 
ley’s essay Of Myself shows the autobiographical interest expressed 
in measured conversational simplicity. Among the diaries that were 
to be published later, those of the Presbyterian Richard Baxter 
(1615-91) and the Quaker George Fox (1624-^)1) may be mentioned; 
after the Restoration come the more famous diarists Pepys and 
Evelyn. 

Letter-writing, again, moves from rhetorical formality and elabor- 
ate wit towards a more straightforward manner. The letters of Donne 
show many of the qualities of his other prose, as do those of Bacon 
and other literary figures. Sometimes, as in the Epistolac Ho-Elianae 
of James Howell (i593?-i666), wc find genuine letters mingled with 
an artificial use of the form to record miscellaneous reflections and 
observations; here the conscious art appears also in the style. But 
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tlierc survive from this period a large number of letters with no pre- 
tension to art, informal communications between scholars and men 
of affairs, practical information exchanged between soldiers and 
politicians of the Civil War, and the normal commerce of domestic 
life between relations and friends. Some of these are preserved in 
family collections like the Vemey papers. The increase of this kind 
of everyday writing naturally encouraged a style nearer to ordinary 
speech; the letters of Dorothy Osborne (1627-^5) to William Temple, 
whom she married in 1654, embody her belief that ‘all letters ... 
should be as free and Easy as ones discourse*. 

An important factor in the evolution of a plainer prose was the 
rise of journalism. Regular sheets of foreign news, called ‘corantos*, 
had begun to be published as early as 1620; at die beginning of the 
Civil War, in response to a natural demand, there appeared the first 
accounts of politics and events at home. Growth was rapid, and the 
Royalist Merairiiis Aulictis, which continued from 1642 to 1645, had 
many imitators. Its chief political opponent was the Mercurius 
Britanmeus, and later, during the fifties, die Mercurius Politicus had an 
ollicial status under the government. At the same time a host of 
sliort-lived ‘diurnals* and controversial pamplilcts fed and developed 
the appetite for political discussion, and by dicir very nature en- 
couraged a simple and fbrthiight style, approximating ever more 
clv)scly to the tone and inoveinciit of informal speech. The result 
may be seen in later pamphJets, like the anti-Cromwcllian Killing 
No Murder by die notorious one-time Leveller Colonel Sexby (d. 
i6sfi} or the attack on Milton by Roger L’Estraiige (1616-1704) 
called No Blind Guides. 

I’lic number of religious writings - sermons, controversial tracts, 
and spiritual autobiographies - from the various Puritan sects was no 
less than the political. Here the racincss and vigour of popular speech 
is usually modified by a strong Biblical influence. How fruitful this 
niingiing could be is shown pre-eminently in the work of John Bua- 
yan (1628-88), whose mind was formed under the Commonwealth, 
though his written works appeared after the Restoration. Bunyan 
represents a different side of Puritanism from Milton die scholar and 
humanist. His strength is to a great extent that of a popular culture 
close to the soil, with a language of homely vitality which had earlier 
formed the basis of Elizabethan pamphleteering and much dramatic 
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dialogue. It is a culture that has its roots in the Middle Ages on both 
the religious and the secular side; behind the vivid allegory of The 
Pil^rints Progress lies a long line of popular preaching, with illustra- 
tions and examples drawn from common life and appealing to prac- 
tical experience and shrewd folk wisdom. To this vigour and 
realism of conception and style the study of the Bible added dignity 
and eloquence, making possible the classic expression of a religious 
attiutde to life which went deeper than doctrinaire Calvinism or the 
fanaticism of a sect. It has often been noted that Bunyan anticipated 
the novelists of the next century. This is true not only of his narrative 
power and dramatic dialogue, his lively portraits of characters like 
Mr By-ends and Mr Worldly Wiseman and the sombre realism of 
parts of Mr Dadman^ but also of his record and analysis of inner con- 
flict, especially in Grace Abowtdittfi^ wliich looks forward beyond 
Richardson to Rousseau’s Confessions and the psychological novel of 
the nineteenth century.® 

Towards the Augustan A^e 

It will be apparent that by tlic time of the Restoration various line* 
of development were converging to establish a new poetry and a new 
prose. In both, modifications of style were symptoms of change in 
sensibility, intellectual habits, the general oricntation^of culture, and 
the nature of society. 

In poetry the taste for ‘strong lines’, highly charged with meaning 
and employing startling figures of speech, yields gradually to a desire 
for perspicuity, for clear general conceptions, appealing, so to speak, 
to the social rather than the inner ear. Metaphysical wit changes to 
an epigrammatic neatness based on polite rationality and Good Sense; 
passionate thought gives place to urbane argument, satire, or com- 
pliment, or to a formal eloquence and magniloquence for the loftier 
and graver themes. The most appropriate form for the expression of 
the new interests was found to be the sequence of sclfcontained 
pentameter couplets, handled with a smooth regularity that owed 
something to tlic more obvious qualities of Bon Jonson’s lyrics. 
Waller and Denham were regarded by the Restoration critics as the 
pioneers of the new versification - ‘Mr Waller*, said Dry den, ‘re- 
formed our numbers’ -* though in fact tliey had forerunners, especially 
among translators like Fairfax (d. 1635) and Sandys (1578-1644). The 
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new manner and the new interests are well illustrated in Waller’s A 
Panegyrick to My Lord Protector (1655): 

Your never failing Sword made War to cease. 

And now you heale us with the arts of Peace, 

Our minds with bounty, and with awe engage. 

Invite affection, and restrain our rage: 

Less pleasiirc take brave minds in battles won. 

Than in restoring such as are undon. 

The new social style and subject-matter fitted in easily with the 
existing strain of conscious classicism in seventeen th-ceiitury poetry, 
which was reinforced tlirough the French contacts of the royal exile; 
tlic Court returned anxious to assert its modernity and civilization 
accoi ding to continental standards. 

In prose various causes were leading towards the emergence of a 
rjurmal style of everyday use, of a kind which hardly existed at the 
beginning of the century. Eloquent persuasion and authoritarian 
assertion were giving way to a tone of polite discussion and the 
assumption that the reader would be a gentleman of equal status and 
amenable to rational argument. Similarly tlic lighter types of prose 
were moving away from the scltconscious exliibition of cleverness; 
wit was increasingly regulated by a sense of ‘good form’ and social 
decorum. The new scientific interests, too, helped to foster a plain 
prose of exposition and reasoning. Hobbes’s hmited view of figures 
of speech, and his assertion of the superiority of judgement to fancy, 
have already been mentioned. Sprat’s much-quoted lines on the Royal 
Society’s requirements in style should not be given an exaggerated 
importance, but they remain a significant pointer: 

They have exacted from all their members a close, naked, 
natural way of speaking, positive expressions, clear senses, a 
native easiness, bringing all things as near the Mathematical 
plainness as they can, and preferring the language of Artizans, 
Countrymen, and Merchants, before that of Wits and 
Scliolars. 

At die same time the practical needs of political discussion* 
pamplJetcering, and journalism under tlic Commonwealth, aided by 
social developments in the direction of an urban culture such as 
the rise of the coffee-house, all helped to encourage the growth of a 
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plain prose of ordinary use. In prose as in poetry the effects of the 
Court exile helped to confirm developments at home. Familiarity 
with French prose certainly did not dispose the minds of the returning 
Royalists against the new plainer style, and it may have helped to 
add something of polish and urbanity. 

In this survey the drama has received little attention, since its later 
Jacobean and Caroline development is more appropriately considered 
in relation to the period of its triumph. But it is worth noting that 
the Restoration drama was not a completely new start. Marked 
developments towards both the comedy of manners and heroic 
tragedy can be seen in such writers as Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley 
well before the closing of the theatres ui 1642, and to a great extent 
the Restoration playwrights picked up the tradition from where it 
lapsed. 

If the culture of the Restoration had its roots far back in the cen- 
tury, so equally a number of figures not usually thought of as 
‘Restoration* lived on well into die new reign - not only Buuyan, 
Milton, and Marvell, but also Browne, Herrick, Vaughaji, Walton, 
and even Hobbes, who had been BacenV secretary. It is convenient, 
nevertheless, to treat these as individual exceptions and to draw tlic 
general line at i66o, by which date the new spirit and the new modes 
of expression were reasonably well established. • 
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THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND TO 
BAROQUE SENSIBILITY 


BY ODETTE DE MOURGUES 
Lecturer in Modern Languages, University of Cambridge 


It is always a temptation to think of England as being, metaphorically 
as well as geographically, an island; the more so perhaps when we 
consider the impressive bulk of Elizabethan and Jacobean literature. 
Schc>lars may trace the influence of Italian and French sonneteers on 
English Court poets; they may count up the number of transla- 
tions of du Bartas and Montaigne; it hardly alters the general pic- 
ture of an age when strong national characteristics were emphatically 
stamped on drama, prose, and poetry. But an attempt to connect 
English literature of the period with tlie Continent through the study 
of direct literary influences is bound to be a short-sighted process. 
On tlic other hand, a bird’s-eye view of the late Renaissance in 
Western Europe, in a prize-giving spirit, might be misleading and 
unprofitable: England stands out with a baffling grandeur which 
reminds us of the summit of Greek literature in the fifth century b.c. ; 
so does Spain with the splendour of its Golden Age; whereas Italian 
culture shows signs of decadence, and France and Germany display 
a confused pattern of uncertain litciary values. Yet, whatever the 
ultimate aesthetic judgement passed on the artistic output of these 
countries during this period, we have come to think of the late 
Renaissance as a sort of 'crise de h tonscience curopeenne. Recent 
criticism on French, Spanish, and German literatures has not only 
been concerned with the revaluation of individual writers of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; it has been more and 
more attracted by this age of transition as a time when something of 
portentous importance was happening to the mind of Europe. We 
all know the rough outlines of that crisis which originated in the 
impact of Renaissance and Reformation on the medieval universe of 
Christendom : the clash between the pagan and the Christian worlds, 
and inside Christianity between Protestants and Catholics; political 
unrest and religious wars; the absence of a systematized philosophy 
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which could have suggested some coherent answer to these new 
problems. We are used to thinking of the period as an era of pessim- 
ism, chaos, and violence succeeding the optimism of the Renaissance 
when Man, having asserted his birthright as the centre of the uni- 
verse, felt the world was his, and himself and the world were one 
harmonious whole. 

The conflicts, political, religious, or economic, assumed diflercnt 
forms in the difierent countries, but there was a certain mood which 
was conunon to all, a mood which is elusive when we come to de- 
fining it. Some would call it ‘baroque’ - a dangerously fasliionable 
word in the terminology of literary criticism - but this term may be 
helpful if wc use it in order to characterize certain manifestations of 
the sensibility of the late Renaissance. This sensibility reacted so 
violently to the problems of the age that intelligence was not always 
able to control it, and we may perhaps call baroque the artistic out- 
come of this destruction of the balance between feeling and intellect, 
this distortion of reality through the cravings of unruly emotions 
and the desperate vagaries of imagination. The word sensibility must 
be taken as meaning the senses as well as sentiments (and, in fact, the 
two contiotations are more than once confused in baroque con- 
sciousness). 

The conflict between the spirit and the semes was n#t a new one. 
But if wc compare an Italian sacred opera published in the early 
seventeenth century, Rappresentazione di anima e di corpo,^ with the 
old morality plays or even with Petrarchan ratiocination on the 
respective importance of the body and the soul, we realize that the 
intensified claim of bodily pleasures now made any kind of balance a 
very precarious one. Renaissance humanism had proposed the mens 
Sana in corpore sano, but that was too obviously an enticing pagan tag. 
The solution of the Jesuits luid of devout humanism was to enlist the 
senses in the service of God. This was one of the most impressive 
attempts towards preserving at least part of the unity of a threatened 
universe. It gave birth to the stem Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola, the art of the Counter-Reformation, the Emblem-books of 
the Jesuits, and an enormous bulk of religious poetry (poetry like that 
of Crashaw). In its excesses tliis appeal to the senses ad majorem Dei 
gloriam leads to a distorted vision of life in which religious themes, 
such as the repentant Magdalene, the ecstatic Teresa, the Sacred 
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Heart, the crucified Saviour, the Holy Innocents, are translated into 
undulating marble raptures in sculpture or pictorial symbolic nicta* 
phors in poetry. They compose a decorative pageant based on an 
emotion which is of doubtful quality: a strange mixture of crude 
pathos and sensuous pleasure. It leaves us with the impression tliat 
senses and imagination have been indulged out of all proportion to 
the needs of religion. This carnal mysticism leads us to suspect that 
sometliing has gone wrong in this interpenetration of spirituality 
and materiality, and that one thing has been substituted for anotlier: 
the roses, pearls, flaming hearts, and doves for some kind of escapism 
into fairy-land; the voluptuous tears of simicrs for the bitter-sweet 
delights of masochism, and the raptures and swoons of saints for 
erotic experiences. Baroque sensibility lias subtle, contorted by-paths 
and oblique vistas. If we leave aside the questionable expressions of 
sacred love, we find even in novels, epics, or pastorals dealing with 
profane love a jXTVcrted preference for ambiguous situations: 
Honorc d’Urfe’s shepherds disguised as girls spend days and nights 
with chaste heroines; Tasso’s amazons fight in lascivious tussles with 
warriors, under the tantalizing protection of golden armour. 

But soiuetiiiics the balance between the body and the spirit was 
destroyed in favoiu of the spirit. Spanish mysticism was still soaring 
on those supreme heights which St Jolin of the Cross had reached, 
where, all material life aniiilulatcd, the soul rejoices in a luminous 
void. In France the early seventeenth century is marked by a conflict 
between abstract mysticism and the last champions of devout human- 
ism; before coming down to the rational and psychological stand- 
point of Bossuct, French spirituality struggles towards a direct union 
with pure Divine Essence. 

Tlicsc contrasts and contradictions show that Renaissance man had 
lost Ills sclf-confidence. The hero of Jacobean drama is often tom 
between a horror of life and a terror of death. So is perhaps the Picaro, 
the hero of the Spanish novel at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Renaissance humanism had relied on Nature and Reason to make 
Man a harmonious whole. But the age of geographical discoveries 
had become an age of more upsettmg explorations: explorations of 
the mind by itself. St Teresa’s autobiograpliics and Montaigne's essays 
had found disturbing recesses in human personality; they had passed 
the frontier whidi separates the conscious from the subconscious 
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mind. Montaigne especially had shown our psycliic life as a threaten- 
ingly elusive, ever-moving, ever-changing flow, and baroque sensi- 
bility vacillated at times over dark rivers. Montaigne was eminently 
sane, but doubt and uncertainty were not for his contemporaries or 
followers the *mol orcillcr they were for him: they had bad dreams. 
Uncertainty became distrust: the dry, stiff distrust of the politician 
and the courtier, which stands out in Bacon*s essays or in the works 
of the Spaniard Gracian. Bad dreams invaded day-life, and in the 
heated brains of some men recurrent nightmares started to draw odd 
and terrifying pictures. Melancholy was to be anatomized by Burton, 
It had indeed many shapes and many faces during the late Renaissance. 
These faces became more clearly outlined as they dropped the fragile 
mask of Stoicism so carefully put on by the sixteenth century, and 
one of the faces was the flat face of Death. A second Dance of Death 
passed over Europe. A taste for the macabre permeated French drama 
of the period as well as the Jacobean drama. The skeleton became a 
decorative element of Italian mortuary monuments and the grim 
companion of the poet’s love. Yorick’s skull, Donne's shroud, 
Tourneur's horrors arc paralleled on the Conriiient. hi French lyrical 
poetry, Agrippa d'Aubigne decorated his bedroom with bones, and 
we owe to dark meditations on physical decay the superb sonnets on 
death by Jean dc Sporide.^ From the Dance of Death we pass to the 
dance of worms and the dance of evil spirits. The natural disintegra- 
tion of the human body is not enough to satisfy an imagination 
which is doggedly determined to go on to the bitter end. hi contrast 
with the rosy paradises of mystical writers like Crashaw or Fletcher, 
we find the harrowing obsession with Hell. The epic, solenmly terri- 
fying heii into which d’Aubigne’s enemies arc hurled in a blast of 
heavenly vengeance; the phantasmagoric, grotesque, crude Visions of 
the Spanish writer Quevedo; the picturesque, Bosch-like description 
of Davies of Hereford’s House of Time with frozen hearts floating on 
sulphured streams and a ‘goblin, grisly grim, fishing for a Soule*. 
The horrifying supernatural element crept into the life of the living, 
taking the form of magic and witchcraft. It is hardly surprising that 
some of the writings of the time reveal a divided personality in the 
writer or even a disjunction in his vision of reality which may go as 
far as the absurd. In Italy, the poet-philosopher Bruno (put to death 
in 1600) expressed in sibylline inco^rence the boldest theories, and 
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the visionary Campanclla dabbled in occultism and wrote violent and 
dark poetry, involved and abrupt. In France a puzzling ode by 
Theophile de Viau presents us with a mad universe where every- 
thing is upside down. 

Reality is thus viewed in distorted and grinning mirrors. For the 
Renaissance the solid wholeness was implicitly given by the comple- 
mentary imioii of the Macrocosmos, the totality of things, with the 
Microcosmos, the ‘little world*, Man. The Renaissance poets, like 
Ronsard, had with patience and love tried to build up the cosmos 
into a harmonious whole, where Nature’s eternal laws ruled in 
magnificent hierarchy the rose, Man, and the stars. But now the 
sense of proportion vanished. The giddy imagination is attraaed 
by the colossal, the limitless: contmcntal poets, like d’Aubign^, 
wander like roaring giants in interplanetary spaces, hurling down 
stars and suns. The sense of disaster pervading the period had to take 
apocalyptic proportions, and one of the favourite themes of late 
Renaissance poetry h that of the Last Judgement: 

At the round earth’s imagin’d comers, blow 
Your trumpets, angels . . . 

Donne is concerned with his own relationship with God and for 
him the theme is just u starting-point, but many continental poets 
s»’cin to take an almost inaligiiani delight in describing this colossal 
disorder in Nature. Fragments of the cosmos, magnified by anxiety 
and made more terrifying by their isolation, haunted the poets of 
the laic Renaissance and provided them with a rich store of poetic 
images. Such arc the moons and suns which Shakespeare placed on 
the face of Antony. 

But oil the other hand baroque sensibility delights in the diminu- 
tive. Devout humanism spent endless hours contemplating a dew- 
drop on the petal of a carnation; the French Libcrtin poets, Theophile 
and St Amant, reduced seascapes to the dimensions of a gold-fish 
bowl and landscapes to that of a Chinese garden. In Italy, Marini 
conspicuous for his myopic vision of the universe. 

Not only were the proportions of the world so strangely altered, 
but, as if under the effect of some invisible crack, reality split apart 
and fell into separate pieces. The trumpets of Doom were not even 
necessary. The poets mentioned above, Theophile and St Amant, 
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offer iis pictures which are disconnected as well as diminutive. They 
pass from one object to another without supplying any logical link. 
Their teclinique is a kind of pointilUsme, which reminds us of im- 
pressionist pictures. The disorderly enumeration of various objects 
which appeal to their fancy is furthermore stressed by the jerkiness 
of the rhythm. Perhaps, as Professor Forster remarks in his study The 
Temper of Seventeenth Century German Literature,^ the fragmentation 
of subject is linked with the fragmentation of time: ‘Time is felt to 
be split up into a scries of moments, of occasiones .... The poet secs one 
thing at a time, in its momentary, changing aspect, and the change is 
an abrupt one.’ 

This juxtaposition of images or moments winch fail to fuse into 
unity may well recall to our mind Coleridge’s well-known distinc- 
tion between Imagination and Fancy, in which Fancy is ‘a mode of 
Memory emancipated from the order of Time and Space* receiving 
‘all its material ready-made from the law of association’. In fact, the 
word Jantaisie is a key-word when judging the works of some 
baroque writers; the Libcrtia poets mentioned it all the time and 
asserted their right to follow the c.ipricious mcandcriiigs of tlicir 
reverie, and the Fnglish Metaphysical poets have been grouped in a 
recent anthology under the title of the Fantasticks.^ Coleridge’s defin- 
ition would perhaps account for the impression of^extreme aiti- 
ficiality and, at times, extreme monotony wc have wlien reading 
some of tile late Renaissance poets, Crashaw, Thcophilc, St Amant, 
Gongora, Mai ini replaced the living iiniwTsc by a world of corres- 
pondences. A network of recurrent motifs is constantly being inter- 
posed between reality and ourselves: tears, wounds, flaming hearts, 
the turtle-dove, and the phoenix, the grave and the nest m the mys- 
tical baroque poets; tritons, shells, water-fowl and rushes, grottoes, 
the Naiad, and the poppy in the French Libertin poets. The sliimmer- 
ing quality of this network is made even more arliiicial by a riot of 
colours and a profusion of jewels. In Crashaw’s poetry blood-drops 
are like rubies and tears like pearls. In the universe of Marini and the 
Libertiti poets, the sea is green enamel and cut jasper with diamonds at 
the crest of the waves. In the extremely elaborate texture of Gongora’^j 
Solitudes, Nature is in the same way made lame and ornate, infinitely 
artificial, sparkling with gold and silver, an object of supreme luxury. 
In spite of the endless flow of metaphors and metamorphoses, this 
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baroque poetic universe retains a hard, glittering solidity even though 
things appear as if they were melting away - this was no romantic 
escapism into a kind of Shelleyan ecstasy. But it is difficult to assess 
whether sudi poets were satisEcd with gliding over the surface of 
things with dazzling brilliance or whether they wanted to convey a 
particular experience of the world. Some of Gongora’s most com- 
mon adjectives - confuso, xncicrio^ inconstante, inqukto^ - are disquieting, 
as if imagination was desperately trying to seize some ultimate reality 
beyond clouds of uncertainty. 

Tlius life appeared as a series of fantasques tableaux, to use St 
Amant’s own words. Life as a picture, life as a stage, life as a dream. 
We come to the fundamental uneasiness which underlay tliis deliber- 
ate artificiality, these shifting visions, this playing up to a sort of 
super-reality. The senses and the spirit arc usurping each other’s 
vested interests; time has split into unconnected moments; the cos- 
mos, magnified into prodigious infinity or reduced to derisive 
minuteness, has dissolved into fragments; the irregular beats of the 
human heart swing from Paradise to Hell ; what is reality? Baroque 
sensibility was bound to question the intrinsic value of its wild flights 
of fancy. Hence this theme of the confusion of reality and illusion, 
which is one of the most important themes of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In Germany the themes of the ‘Theatre of the 
World*, of ‘Life as a Dream*, the interplay of Sein and Schein, arc 
characteristic of the literature of the period. They are also to be found 
in Shakespeare, in the French dramatist Rotrou, and in the famous 
play of Calderon, La vida es suetlo. The puzzling qualities of Cor- 
neille’s comedies L* Illusion comique or Le Menteur may be partly due 
to the impact of illusion on reality. Misunderstandings, lies, or magic 
arc not merely dramatic devices - they illustrate and stress the repeated 
assertion that human beings are not what they seem to be, that night 
is very dark and love uncertain. The fasliionable Pastoral, French, 
Italian, or English, and later tlic Opera, open the gates of a paradise 
of fallacies and disguises, an earthly compensation for frustration and 
failure. And of illusion and reality, which is the more valuable? On 
the threshold of the baroque era, Cervantcs*s Don Quixote seems to 
stand like a warning that man loses liis life when he loses his illusions. 

This simplified study has emphasized the most violent reactions of 
European sensibility to the spiritual crisis of the late Renaissance. It 
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has been more concerned with what men of that age felt than with 
what they thought. I have mentioned what they feared or were 
attracted by rather than what they were endeavouring to do in order 
to solve their contradictions. The tortured, restless, tense sensibility 
which led writers to a distorted vision of the universe - mystical or 
macabre, morbid or absurd, colossal or diminutive - could be and 
was checked, transcended, or otherwise made harmless. We know 
that the Enghsh Metaphysical poets, controlling their imagination 
and sensibility, achieved a perfect balance in a blend of passion and 
intellectual subtlety. Men like Herbert certainly escaped the dark 
vistas of the baroque. In most continental countries tlic seventeenth 
century is marked by a quest for certainty and absolute values, for 
order and safety. Wild passions were curbed by Court hfc and draw- 
ing-room standards. It is interesting to see how the most disturbing 
baroque themes, die end of the world and churchyards, were turned 
into the frivolous hyperboles of gallant poetry. Dangerous moods 
were tidily classified by Court poets and prkieuscs; the Libertin poets’ 
landscape neatly trimmed into landscape gardening. It is significant 
also that the formidable baroque sun which, either black or dripping 
with blood, had presided over many an apocalyptic catastroplie, 
was reassuringly transformed into a mere adjunct to human glory 
and, carved in homely timber, became with Louis XlV^thc symbol of 
solid royalty whose task it was to provide order and liierarchy. Men 
of the seventeen til century were responsible for the rise of the 
absolute power of kings. In France and in Germany, tliis absolute 
power with which the readers of the Enghsh scvcnrecnth-ccntury 
theorist Hobbes arc familiar, was strongly built on a well-ruled, 
tidily stratified, courtly world. 

French classicism was the first and the most spectacular reward of 
that quest for order within the boundaries of Reason and Nature. 
But even before the time when the sobered humanist, overcoming the 
metaphysical crisis of the late Renaissance, had become the ‘moralist’ 
for whom ‘The proper study of mankind is man’, we sec the early- 
scvcnteenth-ccntury man opposing the threatening nightmares and 
the deceptive appearances of a confused reality with forces from 
within. A haughty cultc du mot developed during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, based on will-power. Man challenged the world 
and stiffened into an uncompromising code of honour, himself 
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sought to be superior to his own nature. ‘1 can rise higher than my- 
self’, says a character in one of Calderon’s plays, and is echoed by 
Corneille: *Jc suis maitre de moi comme de Funivers* Quietly but 
confidently Descartes states that even if every tiling is a deceitful 
dream, ^Cogito, ergo sum\ 

We may now come back to our starting-point: England as an 
island. Keeping in mind the European traits of this crisis of sensibility 
and the baroque themes which swept over England as well as over 
Spain, Italy, France, or Germany, we may reahzc better the essential 
Enghshness of a Donne, a Thomas Browne, a Milton. This rapid 
survey may also help us to understand better some of the reasons for 
that ‘dissociation of sensibiUty’ which, according to T. S. Eliot, is a 
characteristic feature of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
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THE POEMS OF JOHN DONNE 


BY R.G. COX 


John Donne, we sometimes forget, was an Elizabethan. Scholars 
do well to warn us against over-simplifying the pattern of literary 
change into a simple succession of movements and ‘reactions*, and to 
remind us that in periods of heightened vitality developments in 
different directions often exist sidc^.by side.^ By no means all of what 
we now consider typically Elizabethan poetry was in existence when 
Donne began to write. It remains true, nevertheless, that Donne 
chose to do something different from his predecessors and from those 
of his contemporaries who were still cxploitmg and developing the 
existing modes; and younger followers Uke Carew looked back on 
this choice as revolt or form : 

The Muses garden with Pedantiqiie weedes 
O’rsprcd, was purg’d by thee; The lazic seeds 
Of servile imitation ihiownc away 
And fresh invention planted .... 

An Elejifie upon the death of the Deane of 
Pauls, Dr John Donne 

Modem students of rhetoric have argued that Donne’s innovations 
did not riui counter to contemporary rules, ^ but even if he is to be 
regarded as implementing existing theoretical possibilities, his prac- 
tice remains the kind of new departure which marks a decisive altera- 
tion in tile course of literary history. 

In considering the nature of Donne’s poetic originality, it is com- 
mon to begin with his development of the metaphysical conceit.. 
Yet there is a great deal to say on the subject of his verse style before 
broaching the topic of imagery at all. The first point likely to strike 
the reader who comes to Donne from the smooth fluency of the 
average Elizabethan lyric or sormet is the surprising directness of the 
speaking voice conveyed by his rhytlims and diction: 

For Godsake hold your tongue, and let me love» 

Or chide my pabic, or my gout. 

My five gray hakes, or ruin’d fortune flout, 
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With wealth your state, your minde with Arts improve. 

Take you a course, get you a place, 

Observe his honour, or his grace. 

Or the King’s rcall, or his stamped face 
Contemplate, what you will, approve. 

So you will let rnc love. 

The Canonization 

Here the occasional inversions of normal spccch-order and the fact 
that line 4 by itself might come from an eighteenth-century couplet 
hardly affect our general impression that teclniiqiic and conception 
arc essentially dramatic ; the colloquial outburst of line 1 , the heavy 
stresses on ‘palsie’ and ‘gout', the contemptuous alliteration of line 3, 
above all the play of an cxaspciated splutter of short phrases across 
the intrT'rate stanza form, all impose on the reader the desired empha- 
sis, tone, and mood. Plainly the aim here is not sweetness, grace, or 
verbal melody, either for its own sake or to accommodate any pos- 
sibhj musician who, as Donne complains in The Triple Foole, 

liis art and voice to show 
Doth Set and sing my pauic. 

It is rather a rcahstic expressiveness of the kind developed in the 
1 590s by the dramatists, above all by Shakespeare, and nothing quite 
like it had previously appeared ui lyiic poetry,^ in spite of certain 
foreshado wings in Wyatt. As in dramatic verse, the aim of realism 
IS, of coarse, not absolute; whatever metrical licences arc taken, the 
pattern of line and stanza remains, to reinforce, modify, or generally 
play against the rhythms of speech with the effects of heightened 
intcmiiy and ctmeentration proper to poetry. When wc speak of 
realistic expressiveness wc use a shorthand term for the maximum 
of realistic expressiveness compatible with a sense of artistic form. 
Donne’s lyrics have a music of their own, though the immediate 
effect is of vivid speech rather than song: 

Dcarc love, for nothing Icssc than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dreame, 

It was a thcamc 

For reason, much too strong for pliaiitasic. 

Therefore thou wakd’st me wisely; yet 
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My Dreame thou brok*st not, but continued^st it. 

Thou art so truth, that thoughts of thee suffice, 

To make dreams truths; and fables histories; 

Enter these armcs, for since thou thoughtst it best. 

Not to dreame all my dreame, let's act the rest. 

The Dreame 

That Donne could write with a simple lyrical sweetness when he 
chose is shown by one or two songs to existing airs, especially 
‘Sweetest love, I do not goe, For weariness of thee*,^ though even 
here his originality comes out in the careful subtlety of the poem’s 
argument. He was a conscious .artist, and his avoidance of con- 
ventional fluency of movement and courtliness of diction must be 
assumed to be deliberate. 

As with the lyric stanza, so in his satires and elegies with the couplet, 
Donne makes use of licences similar to those of dramatic blank verse. 
Always the formal devices of poetry - metre, rhyme, allitciation, and 
other effects of sound - are made to serve an expressive purpose; a 
constant control of pause, stress, and tempo works to tlxc same end. 
It is interesting to compare the formal dignity of Spenser’s last two 
stanzas on mutability at the end of The Faerie Queene with Donne’s 
tone of passionate argument on the same theme in The Second 
Anniversarie: 

And what essential joy can’st thou expect 
Here upon earth? What permanent eftbet 
Oftransitory causes? Dost thou love 
Beauty? (And beauty worthy ’st is to move) 

Poore cousened cousenor, that she, and that thou. 

Which did begin to love, are neither now; 

You are both Huid, chang'd since yesterdiiy; 

Next day repaircs, (but ill) last dayes decay. 

Nor are, (although the river kcepe tlie name) 

Yestcrdaics waters, and todaics tlic same. 

Here the play of the sense across the couplet pattern produces what is 
essentially a dramatic emphasis, setting ‘permanent effect* against 
‘transitory causes’ with a feeling of scornful reductio ad absurdum, 
contrasting ‘yesterdaies waters* and ‘todaies’ in a strong argumenta- 
tive climax, and making colloquial concessions and qualifications in 
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the rapid parentheses. There is a characteristic use of the slight pause 
at the end of a line in the question 

Dost thou love 

Beauty? 

to produce the conversational effect of an implied ‘for example* or 
‘sliall we say?* before coming down with special stress on the import- 
ant word. Examples may be multiphcd; in tlie much-quoted passage 
on truth in Satyre 11! \ 


On a huge hill, 

Cragged, and steep. Truth stands, and hee that will 

Reach her, about must, and about must goe ; 

And what the lulls suddcimcs resists, wuuie so; 

critics have noted that the vcrsc-niovcment imposes on the reader 
incipient muscular movements which seem to enact the meaning, 
and that this way of using language is remarkably close to Shake- 
speare’s in directness and concreteness of suggestion.^ It is for reasons 
of this kind that we are nor so ready as earlier readers to blame Donne 
for harshness and ruggedness or a ‘defective ear*. 

Another aspect of this dramatic quality of Donne’s rhythms and 
diction is his coniroUed variety of tone. If it is a spcakiiig voice that 
strikes us in the Son^s and Sonets, it is a voice with many inflexions 
and intonations, from the assertive forthrightness of The Broken 
Heart: 


He is Starke mad, who ever sayes, 

That he iiath bcuie in love an hoiirc, 

to the meditanve musing o( Loves growth : 

Me thinkes 1 lycd all winter, when I swore 
My love was infmite, if sprmg make it more. 

From the coarse cynicism Loves Alchymie: 

Hope not for mindc in women; at their best 
Sweetnesse and wit, they arc but Mummy, posscst. 

to the enigmatic irony of The Funerall: 
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Who ever comes to shroud me, do not harme 
Nor question much 

That subtile wreath of hair, which crowns my arme; 

The mystery, the signe you must not touch, 

For ’tis my outward Soule. . . . 

Even more remarkable are the transitions of tone in a few lines of 
die same poem : Lovers infinitenesse, for example, begins on a note of 
simple tenderness, passes through a bewildering series of doubts and 
suspicions, worked out in riddling casuistry, and returns at the end to 
more wholehearted expressions of love. Aire and Angels^ in its second 
stanza, moves from conventional hyperbolic adoration of beauty to 
insolent disparagement of women’s capacity for feeling.® The effect 
is always that of hearing a particular tone of voice rather than of 
merely following words on a page. 

Donne’s imagery has always impressed readers by its range and 
variety and its avoidance of the conventionally ornamental. The 
Good^-morrow refers to the familiar processes of suckh’ng and weaning, 
snoring, dreaming, and waking, but also to voyages, maps, and 
hemispheres, scholastic theories of the nature of pure substance and 
general philosophical speculations about our experience of space. 
The Extasie draws on theories of the nature of souls and the way 
heavenly influence may work on man, on physiological notions of 
animal spirits, on medieval cosmology, on alchemy and chemistry, 
but also on negotiations between armies during a truce, imprisoned 
princes, sepulchral monuments, the transplanting of flowers, and 
threading beads on a string. Some of Donne’s most powerful images 
are learned and scientific, as when in A Valediction: forbidding 
mourning the idea that the higher nature of the lovers* relationship 
will lead them to avoid outward demonstrations of grief is enforced 
through an analogous contrast between the dangers of earthquakes 
and the harmlessness of the more important irregularities of move- 
ment among the heavenly bodies: 

Moving of th’ earth brings harmes and fearcs. 

Men reckon what it did and meant. 

But trepidation of the sphearcs. 

Though greater farre, is innocent. 

Trepidation’, or trembling, of the spheres was the explanation in 
medieval astronomy of phenomena actually caused by the slight 
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wobble of the earth on its axis. A poem which particularly depends 
upon learned references is A Noctumall upon S. Lucies day^ the 
shortest day. It begins with a solemn setting of the scene - midnight, 
the shortest day, the winter solstice, tempered by the wit of St Lucy^s 
‘unmasking* for only seven hours and the ironical comparison of the 
sun to a flask of spent gunpowder. The short line 

The world's whole sap is sunke 

states with particular emphasis the dcadiiess of the season, which is 
further driven home in the medical metaphor ascribing the fall of 
the sap to the cartli’s dropsy and in the assertion that life has shrunk 
back to earth ‘as to the beds feet*. The conceit that the lover is the 
‘epitaph* of the dead world warns us of the refinements upon the 
concept® of nothingness and death which are to foUtw. The second 
stanza depends on the rcadcr*s knowledge of the meaning, in alchemy, 
of ‘quintessence’ - the fifth, and therefore extremely pure, distilla- 
tion: Love has ‘pressed out* 

A quintessence even from nothingnesse, 

From dull privations, and Icane cinptiiiesse: 

‘privation’ being used in its strict philosophical sense of ‘absence* of 
a qualify. In a further hyperbole tlic lover is said to have been ‘re- 
hegotten* by all ‘things which arc not’ ~ absence, darkness, death. In 
the third stanza the alchemical metaphor continues as the lover says 
diat he has been transformed in Love’s ‘Lirnbcckc’ (or chemical 
retort) into a grave comprehending everything negative, whereas 
other people can take from ail things the positive principles which 
constitute their nature and being. Then follows a senes of references 
to the previous occasions in the rclatioiiship of the lovers when 
gnef, distractions, or absence have reduced them to states com- 
parable to world destruction, or the primitive chaos before the 
Creation, or death. But by the death of his mistress the lover has sunk 
much further in nothingness, becoming (again in alchemical terms) 
the 'tlixcr* (or quintessence) of original chaos; he no longer has the 
scJf-coiisciousncss which is die mark of man, nor the more element- 
ary powers of response that belong to the animal, the vegetable, or 
even the mineral kingdoms. He has less existence than is implied by 
such as 'ordinary nothing’ as a shadow; he lacks the solidity of a 
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body, and the light of his sun is withdrawn. An adroit twist of the 
figure brings him back to the *lesser sun’ (that is, inferior, and at the 
same time of a wintry weakness), which at this season is in the 
zodiacal sign of the Goat (Capricorn) ; it will return in spring bring- 
ing for other lovers "new lust* (the goat’s proverbial quality), but he 
must prepare to join his dead mistress, who now is identified with, 
or replaces, $t Lucy as patron of this time of midnight and mid- 
winter, and so tlic poem returns to the statement of the opening line: 

Since shcc enjoyes her long nights fesrivall. 

Let mee prepare towards her, and let nice call 
This houre her Vigill, and her Eve, since this 
Both the yearcs, and die dayes deep midnight is. 

These hints are intended to bring out the primary sense; it is not 
si^gestcd that they exhaust the poem’s full meaning. It is essentially 
the work of a mind trained in the handling of abstractions and the 
multiplying of subtle distinctions; it draws upon current beliefs in 
metaphysics, cosmology, natural science, medicine, and alchemy - 
yet the learning and the argument are controlled to generate a pro- 
found and intense emotion. In the total effect of the poem a great 
part is played by the grave and sombre movement of the verse with 
its weighty stresses on key-words, and by the stanza form with its 
emphatic short line at the centre and its effect of accumulation in the 
tlirce consecutive rhymes of lines 5-7. 

Even in the Nocturnall there are ‘squibs’ and 'beds-feet’ besides 
quintessences and investing properties, and many of Donne’s images 
derive their force from everyday and commonplace experience. 
For the lover in The Sunne Risinai ‘houres, dayes, moneths’ are ‘the 
rags of time* ; death, in The Second AnniversariCy becomes 

... a Groome, 

Which brings a Taper to the outward roome. 

Whence thou spicst first a little glimmering liglit . . . 

and every now and then, as in the letter To Mr T. W,y we have a 
vivid glimpse of the contemporary scene: 

As in our streets sly beggers narrowly 
Watch motions of the givers hand and eye. 

And evermore conceive some hope thereby. 
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In the past the learned element in Donne’s imagery has perhaps 
received more stress than the familiar, and particularly his use of 
medieval theology and contemporary science.’ Drummond seems 
to have had Donne in mind when in 1630® he obj'ccced to the modem 
attempt to ‘abstract poetry to metaphysical ideas and scholastic 
quiddities’, and Dryden later complained that ‘Donne affects the 
metaphysics not only in liis satires but in his amorous verses’, and 
‘perplexes the minds of the fair sex with nice speculations of philo- 
sophy’.® Dr Johnson spoke of Donne and his followers as ‘the meta- 
physical poets*,'® referring particularly to their exhibition of their 
learning, and ‘metaphysical poets* they have remained ever since. 
The term may be regarded simply as a label, of no precise signifi- 
cance, and it is often convenient to leave it at that. On the other 
hand, if may be justified in a general sense: the best known and most 
satisfactory attempt of this kind is Sir Herbert Grierson’s." The word 
d<^cs not apply to Dotme, he admits, as to Dante or Lucretius, poets 
inspired by a whole plulosopbical conception of tlic universe. Yet it 
lays stress, he says, on the right things; the rcaccentuation in the work 
of the scvenlccnth-century poets of the metaphysical strain in medieval 
Italian poetry, ‘the more intellectual, less verbal character of their wit 
ctmiparcd with the conceits of the Blizabcthans; the finer psychology 
of which their conceits are often the expression; their learned imag- 
ery; the argumentative, subtle evolution of their lyrics; above all, the 
peculiar blend of passion and thought, feehng and ratiocination, 
'wliich IS their greatest achievement*. A more precise Justification may 
be foiuid in Professor James Smith’s essay ‘On Metaphysical Poetry 
This isolates an element in the poetry of Donne and his followers 
where the poets seem to c(^;iic up against fundamental problems and 
oppositi(.)ns of a strictly metaphysical nature and to express them by 
a special kind of paradoxical metaphor, of wliich Marvell’s ‘green 
thought in a green shade* and Donne’s 

, . . her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her chcckcs, and so distinctly wrought. 

That one might almost say, her body thought 

arc typical examples. This definition of die term ‘Metaphysical’ in- 
volves, of course, a careful restriction of its use, which is not yet 
generally accepted. 
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The points made by Sir Herbert Grierson have been taken up in 
various forms by many other critics. He recognizes diat conceits and 
wit were common in Elizabethan poetry, but stresses the learning 
and the greater play of mind brought in by Donne. To the range of 
subject-matter drawn upon we must add the remarkable power of 
perceiving relations between different levels of experience, the sense 
of a mind always aware of various points of view, the continual 
effects of surprise and intensity, Mr T. S. Eliot has remarked^® that 
these sometimes depend upon the extreme elaboration of a com- 
parison, as with the famous compasses of A Valediction: forbidding 
mourning, sometimes on a development by rapid association calling 
for great agility of mind in the reader, as in the second stanza of 
A Valediction: of weeping, sometimes on sudden contrasts of asso- 
ciations concentrated in brief phrases. 

When, in The Will, we come upon the lines 

And all your graces no more use shall have 
Then a Sun dyall in a grave . . . 

the effect depends on the shock of passing at once from associations of 
summet and sunlight to tliose of darkness and death: when Loucs 
Exchange bcguis 

Love, any devill else but you. 

Would for a given Soule give something too 

we are startled into attention by the unexpected term ‘devill* as 
applied to Love. Even more arresting are the complex juxtapositions 
of Twicknam Garden: 

The spider love, which transubstantiates all 
And can convert Manna to gall 

Here, long before we have recovered from the siirp»risc of consider- 
ing love as a spider, with its various possibilities of irony, we come 
to all the metaphysical and scriptural reverberations of ‘transub- 
stantiate*, ‘Manna*, and ‘gall*. This is again a device associated with 
the dramatists, though Shakespeare uses it already in the Sonnets with 
his ‘Lilies tliat fester*. 

Dr Johnson’s objection to Metaphysical wit was that, as he said, 
‘the most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence together*. 
Most modem critics would admit the heterogeneity, but deny that 
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‘yoked by violence' was a fair description of the general effect. At 
its best die Metaphysical conceit communicates a unified experience; 
what matters is the sense of imaginative pressure and intensity; it is 
only where this is absent that the ingenuity seems obtrusive and we 
feci impelled to speak of ‘frigidity’ and ‘fantastic hyperbole’. The ex- 
treme cases are easy enough to pick out; against the successes already 
quoted we may set the extravagance represented by the following: 

Pregnant again with th’ old twins Hope and Feare . . . 

To Mr T. W. 


Or as sometimes in a beheaded man. 

Though at those two Red seas, which freely ranne. 

One from the Truiikc, another from the Head, 

His soule be sail’d, to her ctemali bed . . 

The Second Annwersaric 

but there must necessarily be an indeterminate region where the 
degree of suc< ess is a matter ('f opinion. The chief advantage of the 
conceit as Donne uses it is the quality of inclusivencss it makes pos- 
sible. It is a way of bringing effectively into poetry all his interests, 
activities, and speculations. No part of his experience is regarded as 
intrinsically unpoetical; all is equally available to him in the act of 
composition. Here again tlic parallel is with the dramatists, especially 
the mature Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and the Jacobean tragedians. 

It was with both the dramatists and the Metaphysical poets in 
mind that Mr Eliot made his famous remark about ‘a mechanism of 
sensibility which could devour any kiml of experience*, and suggested 
that in the later seventeenth century ‘a dissociation of sensibility set 
in, from which we have rj<*vcr recovered*. These phrases have been 
taken from their context and made to bear more weight than tliey 
were designed for; they have been treated as philosophical definitions 
rather than suggestive hints, and are at present die victims of a strong 
reactic>ii of scholarly disapproval. Yet they remain useful pointers to 
qualities in the poetry of this period, and of Donne in particular, 
that all critics must find some way of describing, however careful 
they may be to avoid the loose and facile use of phrases like *fclt 
thought’ or ‘unified sensibility*. Sensation, emotion, and thought are 
interfused in the best work of Donne and his followers in a way and 
to an extent that they never are in the poetry qf the eighteenth and 
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tuncteenth centuries. Sir Herbert Grierson, as we have seen, speaks 
of the blend of passion and ratiocination as their greatest achievement. 
It is certainly characteristic of Donne that profound emotion gener- 
ally stimulates his powers of intellectual analysis and argument, and 
that for him the process of logical reasoning can be in itself an 
emotional experience. As he brings to the lyric poem a new realism 
and urgency and a new penetration of psychological analysis, so he 
carries further than any previous poet the use of dialcaic for a 
poem's whole structure and development. And as reasoning and 
analysis arc not incompatible with feeling and sensuous immediacy, 
so there is no antithesis between wit and seriousness; seriousness, for 
Donne, never becomes simple solemnity. 

There are, of course, in Donne as in all other poets, passages where 
the vitality lapses - where the rhythmical irregularities seem a tirt'- 
some mannerism, the conceits mere displays of ingenuity, and the 
argumentation tedious casuistry. But these arc not nearly so numerous 
or characteristic as the general opinion assumed up to about 1920, 
and it seems unlikely that any readjustment of critical values will lead 
to a return to all the old objections of harshness, perverse obscurity, 
frigid intellectualism, and the rest. The criticism that Donne shows 
little feeling for beauty, and particularly for natural beauty, deserves 
a somewhat closer examination. It is not always easy to know how 
serious a charge is intended: if it is meant that certain attractions in 
the poetry of Spenser, Keats (before the revised Hyperion), or 
Tennyson are not to be foimd in Donne, it may be argued that his 
verse offers other, and equally (if not more), important qualities: if 
the comparison is with Dante or Shakespeare his inferiority may be 
readily conceded; if with Marvell, then it must be admitted that 
Marvell shows the possibility of combining many of the merits of 
Donne's style with others not characteristic of him. But it is as well 
to remind ourselves that just as there arc exceptions which show 
that Donne could write smooth lyrics if he chose, so there are pas« 
sages which suggest that the comparative rarity of natural beauty 
as a theme in liis poetry was not due to complete insensibility; there 
is the fine passage on the sun, the elements, and the seasons in El^gy 
XII, the tmexpeaed simile in Elegy XIX: 

Your gown going off, such beautious state reveals. 

As when from flowry meads th’ hills shadow steales; 
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the stanza on the birds in the Palatine Epithalamion, and, perhaps more 
significantly, the feeling for natural growth in one or two of the 
Songs and Sonets:^^ 

Gentle love deeds, as blossomes on a bough. 

From loves awakened root do bud out now. 

Loves Growth 

Any attempt to trace Donne’s poetic development or to relate his 
work to the events of his life is made extremely difficult by the un- 
certain dating of the poems, very few of which were published 
before his death. Broadly speaking, his adult career falls into tlircc 
main periods: from his arrival in London to his marriage, from his 
marriage to his ordination, and from his ordination to his death. 
Bom in 1571 or 1572, he was educated as a Catholic and remained 
one until about 1598. In 1592 he entered Lincolns Imi, and before 
tins he may already have travelled abroad. During the nineties he 
appeals as a student and man of fashion about London, and as an 
adventurer in Essex’s expeditions to Cadiz (1596) and the Azores 
(1597). To this period belong most of the Satyres and Elegies and 
probably a good many of the Songs and Sonets, In 1598 Donne 
became private secretary to Lord Keeper Egerton, but in i6oi his 
hasty marriage to Aimc More, the niece of Egerton’s second wife, led 
to his dismissal and ruined a promising career. For the next ten years 
or so he lived in poverty and melancholy, dependent on the charity of 
friendr. and with no constant occupation. The poems of this time 
include many versc-lettcrs and occasional poems of compliment and 
condolence, as well as the rest of the Elegies and Songs and Sonets and 
the first of the religious poems. In t6ii and 1612 there appeared the 
two Anniversaries: An Anatomic of the World and Of the Progressc of 
the Soule (not to be confused with tlic earlier fragment of satire) 
commemorating Sir Robert Drury’s daughter, whom Domie had 
never seen. lit the same period he wrote certain prose works of con- 
troversy and meditation, including BiathanatoSy a discussion of suicide, 
hi 1615, after years of persuasion and postponement, Donne was 
finally ordained, becoming Reader in Divinity at Lincoln’s Inn the 
following year, and Dean of St Paul’s in 1621. His wife died in 1617. 
To tliis last period may belong the Holy Sonnets^^ and the rest of the 
Divine Poems, as well as the sermons and other religious writings. 
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The first colleaion of his verse was published in 1633, two years 
after his death. 

Donne’s poems, then, may be considered in three main groups: 
the love poetry, the miscellaneous and occasional poems and verse- 
letters, and the religious poems - corresponding roughly, but not 
exactly, to the early, middle, and late periods of his career. Tlic first 
contains the work by which he is probably best known. It is remark- 
able for realism, psychological penetration, and above all for the 
range and variety of mood, corresponding to the variety of tone and 
style already discussed. This extends from ecstatic and passionate 
poems, like The Sunne Rising, The Dreamc, or The Good-morrow: 

And now good morrow to our waking soules. 

Which watch not one another out of feare; 

For love, all love of other sights controules. 

And makes one little rooinc, an every where. 

to the dchberately cynical flippancy of The Indifferent or The Flea; 
from poems of fulfilment and happiness in love like The Anniversarie 
to A Nocturnall upon S, Lucies day with its intensity of privation and 
desolation; from the convincing affirmation of constancy in absence 
in A Valediction: forbidding mourning, or in a different way in Elegy V, 
to the savage bitterness of The Apparition. The poet who writes *Goc, 
and catch a falling starre’, or Communitie: 

Chang’d loves arc but chang’d sorts of meat. 

And when hee hath the kcrnell cate, 

Who doth not fling away the shell? 

also gives us the profound sense of spiritual union in love in The 
Extasie: 

A single violet transplant, 

The strength, the colour, and the si/c, 

(All which before was poorc, and scant,) 

Redoubles still, and multiplies, 

When love with one another so 
Intcrinaniinatcs two souJes, 

That abler soulc, which thence doth flow 
Defects of lonclinesse controules. 

In between these contrasting extremes arc many poems difficult 
to classify, of mixed mood and shifting tone, or qualified by subtle 
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ambiguities. In poems like Aire and Angeb the total attitude can be 
defined only throu^ a complete analysis of the whole poem. Even so 
apparently simple an expression of feeling as A Valediction: of weeping 
may be Aown to carry overtones of a number of other possible 
responses to the situation, even if these are not perhaps so many or 
so complex as Mr Empson’s analysis in Seven Types of Ambiguity 
would suggest. Further, there remains a group of poems in which 
Donne returns for special purposes to a modihed and highly personal 
use of the Petrarchan convention to express platonic love and friend- 
ship to such great patronesses as Lucy, Countess of Bedford, and Mrs 
Herbert. In these poems genuine personal feeling, the playing of a 
conventional game, irony, and a certain imaginative fire in elabor- 
ating a dramatic situation, all contribute somctliiiig to the total 
effect; there is no simple way of summing up Tlte Funerall, The 
Relique^ or Twicknam Garden. 

Classification of this kind must always remain very tentative: 
many poems cannot be made to fit simply into any scheme. There is 
a natural temptation to try to find biographical explanations; but tliis 
opens the door to conjecture of all kinds, and except in tlie most 
general and provisional form it is not likely to further disinterested 
appreciation. The oiJy safe procedure is to treat each poem on its 
merits, and analyse carefully what it communicates, remembering 
that the relation between art and the raw material of experience may 
vary almost infinitely. In answering the criticisms of Professors C. S. 
Lewis and J. E. V. Crofts on Dorme’s love poetry, Mr Leishman 
and Mrs Bennett arc right to insist on the need for a sensitive dis- 
crimination of tone. But they are both inclined to move a little too 
easily to deductions about Donne’s personal experience ; in this con- 
nexion ‘sincere’ and even ‘serious’ arc slippery terms to handle, and 
considerable vigilance is needed to sec when the interest sliifts from 
the literary to the biograpliical side. What is always constant through- 
out the changing moods of Doime’s love poetry is the habit of intro- 
spection and analysis, the heart ‘which love[s] to be Subtile to plague 
[it]selfe’,^® the turn for realistic and dramatic presentation and for 
making connexions between the given situation and many other 
aspects of experience. 

The miscellaneous poems form perhaps the least successful group 
of the three, though there are interesting exceptions. For the most 
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part the Satyres are the adaptations to contemporary life of stock 
Latin themes. The third stands out for its penetrating and serious 
discussion of the problem of choosing between rival religious beliefs, 
the alternative possibilities being embodied in short satirical portraits. 
The vogue for satire declined somewhat after the ban of 1599, and 
the satirical spirit found an outlet elsewhere, but Donne’s fragment of 
1601, The Progress of the Soule, wliich was to have attacked the Queen, 
belongs, with its bitter and sceptical quality, to this division of his 
work. On the Elegies, some go with the love poems and invite 
similar comments; others arc linked to the Satyres in their use of 
classical models and their witty and dramatic tone. No. IX, The 
Autumnall, seems connected with the poems of platonic love and the 
complimentary epistles to great ladies. These form one section of the 
group of verse-letters; it includes also the brilliant descriptions The 
Storme and The Calme, wliich won Ben Jonson's praise, ind such 
urbane intercourse with friends as the letters to Sir Henry Goodycre 
and to Sir Henry Wotton *at his going Ambassador to Venice’, Tlie 
Epigrams are mere displays of ingenuity; the Epicedes and Obsequies, 
with their involved and elaborate hyperbole, arc very little to 
modern taste. It is easy to believe Jonson’s story that the elegy on 
Prince Henry was written ‘to match Sir Ed. Herbert in obscure nessc’. 
The Epithalamions, on the other hand, have their rewarding moments: 
they show Donne for once celebrating courtly pleasures - ‘warmth 
and liglit and good desire’. Two are dated 1613 and one much earlier, 
but all three show some approach to the melodious strophes of 
Spenser with a recurring rcfrain-linc - further proof, as Mr Lcishinan 
has said,^^ that Donne wrote as he usually did from choice and not 
incapacity. 

The religions poems form the second in general interest of the 
three main groups. The earliest, which include the La Corona son- 
nets and several meditations in couplets, hardly show Donne’s 
characteristic power, though The Litanic is notable foi tlic balanced 
psychological insight of some of its petitions asking for deliverance 

From being anxious, or secure. 

Dead clods of sadiicsse, or light squibs of mirth, 

From tliinking that great courts immure 
All, or no happinesse, or that this earth 
Is only for our prison frame’d. 
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and 

From needing danger, to bee good. 

The Annwersaries belong to this group in that they arc in essence 
less about Elizabeth Drury than life and death in general, meditations 
on the corruptions of this world and the glories of the next. They 
show Donne at his most extravagantly fentastic, and also at his most 
powerfully imaginative. Within twelve lines of the notorious invo- 
cation to the *immortall maid’ to be a father to his muse, he can rise 
to the sublimity of 

These Hymnes thy issue, may encrease so long 
As till God’s great Venite change the song. 

The two poems are in accord with many aspects of contemporary 
thougin and sensibility, besides constituting a remarkable expression 
of Donne’s own speculation, scepticism, and melancholy. But 
Donne’s chief power as a religious poet is shown in the Holy Sonnets 
and the last hymns. Only in the Hymtte to God the Father do we find 
an assured faith; elsewhere there is always an element of conflict 
and doubt or fear. The best of the Floly Sonnets express these struggles 
with unparalleled force. There is no essential change of style : Domic 
can stop to remember that the round world's corners are ‘imagin’d* 
without destroying the power of his vision of judgement Day; he 
treats God as a conqueror or a ravishcr, or employs the kind of woo- 
ing used to his ‘profane mistresses’. As in the love poetry, too, there 
is a considerable variety of tone and method, ranging from mere 
casuistry and debating tricks to a profound urgency and conviction, 
and sometimes both may be found in the same poem. The best show 
the characteristic wit reinforcing the emotional intensity: 

Oiicly thou art above, and when towards thee 
By thy leave I can lookc, I rise againe; 

But our old subtle foe so tempteth me, 

That not one hourc my sclfc I can sustaine; 

Thy Grace may wing rae to prevent his art. 

And thou like Adamant draw mine iron heart. 

Donne’s poetic fame remained high up to the Restoration, but 
sank to a low level in the eighteenth century. Ninctcenth-century 
taste was hardly more favourable to him, in spite of some discrim- 
inating praise from Coleridge and the enthusiasm of Browning* 
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During the early years of this century critical opinion turned in his 
favour to an extent that raised him by the twenties to unprecedented 
heights. This was of course closely connected with a general reaction 
against the decadent remains of the Romantic tradition and the rise 
of a new poetry which found a special stimulus in the work of the 
seventeenth-century poets and the Jacobean dramatists, and is it not 
surprising that Mr T. S. Eliot should have contributed considerably 
to the change of opinion. Donne’s vogue in the twenties, however, 
was to some extent a matter of fashion, as Mr Eliot himself suggested 
in an essay of 1931,^® prophesying a reaction in the future. This has 
been perhaps slower in coming than he anticipated, but there are 
signs of it here and there, and it is worth while considering how far 
the rehabilitation of Donne maybe a temporary phenomenon. There 
are those who would like to suggest that it was merely a typical 
aberration of the post-1918 period, and that it implied an irrespon- 
sible reaction against mature values and mastered experience, a 
preference for sharply realized fragments over achieved wholes. This 
seems an extreme view, going much further than Mr Eliot’s 1931 
essay, which nevertheless contains sentences that appear to give it 
some partial countenance. But it is difllcult to discuss the question 
without precise reference to examples, Donne is certainly not Shake- 
speare or Dante, but it seems pertinent to ask whether his best poems 
arc not achieved wholes, whether some kind of mastery of experi- 
ence is not present in The Good-morrow, The Extcisie, The Valediction: 
forbiddini^ motmiinq, and the Nocturnall, to go no further. Mr Eliot’s 
considered conclusion, however, that Donne would never sink back 
to his earlier obscurity, and that he would always remain as ‘a great 
reformer of the English language, of English verse’, will be recog- 
nized by those familiar with his critical ideas and terminology as by 
no means faint praise. After twenty years it still seems a safe minimum 
claim. 
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BY GILBERT PHELPS 


The word ‘Metaphysical* as used by literary historians usually refers 
to the group of seventeenth-century poets who explored their experi- 
ence by way of the intellectual excitements and preoccupations of 
their day. The label can, however, be equally well applied to many of 
the prose writers of the period, and in this restricted sense it is possible 
to compare the work of John Donne (1572-1631) and Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82). 

But even if we start at a level where the superficial resemblances arc 
most likely to appear, important differences at once emerge. Take, for 
example, the way in which each writer, according to the Meta- 
physical fashion, ‘played* with an idea. The Garden of Cyrus (1658), 
by Sir Thomas Browne, is a fanciful dissertation on quincunxes (that 
is, the arrangement of objects in sets of five - like the five spots on a 
die), which leads him into an elaborate investigation of the possibili- 
ties and impheations of the theme, artistic, historical, botanical, 
magical, and so on. He observes, for example, that: 

In the Laurcat draughts of sculpture and picture, the leaves 
and foliate works are commonly thus contrived, which is but 
an imitation of the Puhinaria* and ancient pillow-work, 
observable in lonirk pccces, about columns, temples, and 
altars. To omit many other analogies, in Architcctoiiicall 
draughts, which art itself is founded upon fives, as having its 
subject, and most graceful pccces divided by this number. 

Donne could fasten upon a fanciful idea just as doggedly. In Para» 
doxes and Problemes, his earliest prose writings, which arc contempor- 
ary in date with his early poems (and in many respects similar in mood 
and temper), he will take some conventional theme and then conduct 
elaborate, and paradoxical, five-finger exercises upon it. In the first of 
tliesc, for example, he begins: 

* Couches used for the images of gods iu Roman antiquity. 
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That Woinien are Inconstant, 1 with any man confess, btit 
that Inconstancy is a bad quality, 1 against any man will 
maintain: For every thing as it is one better than another, so 
it is fuller of change; The Heavens themselves continually 
turn, the Stars move, the Moon changeth; Fire whirlcth, Aire 
flyeth. Water ebbs and flowes, the face of the Earth altereth 
her looks, time stales not; the Colour that is most light, will 
take most dyes: so in Men, they that have most reason are the 
most alterable in their designes, and the darkest and most 
ignorant, do seldomest change; therefore Women changing 
more than Men, have also more Reason. They cannot be im- 
mutable like stocks, like stones, like the earth's dull Center; 
Gold that lyeth still, rusteth; Water, corrupteth; Aire that 
moveth not, poysoneth; then why should that which is the 
perfection of other tilings, be imputed to Women as greatest 
imperfection? 

A Defence of Women's Inconstancy 

Obviously there arc great differences here in the texture of the 
prose, and in the attitudes of the two writers towards their medium. 
In the extract from The Garden of Cyrus the balance of the words and 
clauses, die leisurely spacing and punctuation, induce a slow, relaxed 
rhythm. The effect is to make the reader curious as to what might 
follow - but not excited. There is no pressure or urgency: the con- 
nexion between the separate ideas is tenuous, and it is possible to 
break off at the end of almost any sentence without loss of continuity. 

In the Donne passage, on the other hand, it is very difficult to cut 
across the constant jet of the thought: clause springs from ebuse and 
sentence from sentence (in spite of a strong Eiiphuistic element) as it 
fakes fresh impetus; there is a complex criss-cross and overlay of ideas, 
a continual reference back and catching up with the sense. The punc- 
tuation itself is part of this progression: there are few real rests, for the 
thought hardly ever comes to a definite stop, and the punctuation- 
marks for the most part serve as a momentary slowing down, pre- 
paratory to a fresh spurt. 

This is really another way of saying that Donne is more immediately 
engaged with his material - that even in his flippancy he is the more 
serious writer. Some readers may find this suggestion surprising, be- 
cause die anthologies have bmiliarized us with examples of Browne’s 
prose which are reckoned among the most fiunous English literai- 
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ture - whereas Donne’s is as a rule only sparsely represented. The fact 
that a writer lends himself to this selective process, however - 
that there are such immediately recognizable ‘fine passages* in his 
work that can be lifted out bodily - may be symptomatic of weak- 
nesses as well as of merits. 

One of the most famous of these passages is from Hydriotaphia, 
Urne Buriall; Or, a Discourse of the SepulchraU Urnes lately found in Nor- 
folk (1658), in which Browne, inspired by the funeral-ums and the 
human bones that they contain, launches out into his favourite 
meditation : 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindely scattcreth her poppy, 
and deals with the memory of men without distinction to 
merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the foimdcr of the 
Pyramids? Hcrostratus lives tliat burnt the Temple of Diana, 
he is almost lost that built it; Time hath spared the Epitaph 
of Adrian’s horse, confounded that of himself. In vain wc 
compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, 
since bad have cquall durations; and Tliersites is like to live as 
long as A^amenmott* Wlio knows whether the best of men 
be known ? or whether there be not more remarkable persons 
forgot, then any that stand remembered in tlie known accoimt 
of time? Without the favour of the everlasting register, the 
first man had been as unknown as the last, and Mcthufelahs 
long life had been his only Clironiclc. 

Oblivion is not to be hired: The greater part must be con- 
tent to be as though they had not been, to be found in the 
Register of God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven 
Names make up the first story before the flood, and the 
recorded names ever since contain not one living Century, 

The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. 

The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows 
when was the Acquinox?t Every hour adds unto that current 
Arithmetique which scarce stands one moment. And since 

* In the Iliad Thersites is the contemptible and foul-mouthed man of low 
birth who rails at Agamemnon, King of Argos and leader of the Greek host 
before Troy. 

t This refers to the current sevcntccnth-centiiry belief that the Creation was 
in process of ‘running down*. It affected the imagery of many contemporary 
writers (e.g. Donne in his poems A Noctumall upon S. Lucies Day and The 
Second Anniversarie). 
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death must be the iMcina* of life, and even Pagans could 
doubt, whcdicr thus to live, were to dye. Since our longest 
sunnc sets at right descensions, and makes but winter arches, 
and therefore it cannot be long before we lie down in dark- 
nessc, and have our light in ashes. Since the brother of death 
daily haunts us with dying mementoes, and time that grows 
old in it self, bids us hope no long duration : Diutumity is a 
dream and foUy of expectation. 

It is interesting to set against this undoubtedly fine and impressive 
piece of prose, a passage from Donne on a similar theme. It is taken 
from one of his best-known sermons, preached *at the Earl of Bridge- 
water *s house in London at the marriage of his daughter, Nov. 19th, 
1627*: 

There are so many evidences of die immortality of the 
soulc, even to a natural! man’s reason, diat it required not an 
article of the Creed, to fix tliis notion of the Immortality of 
the soulc. But the Resurrection, of the Body is discernible by 
no other light, but that of Faith, nor could be fixed by any 
Icssc assurance than an Article of the Creed. Where be all the 
splinters of that Bone, which a shot hath shivered and scat- 
tered in the Ayrc? Where be all the Atoms of that flesh, 
which a Corrasive hath breath’d, and exhal’d away from our 
arms, and other Limbs? In what wrinkle, in wfiat furrow, 
in what bowel of the earth, ly all the graines of the ashes of a 
body burnt a thousand years since? In what comer, in what 
ventricle of the sea, lies all the jelly of a Body drowned in the 
j^encrall flood? What cohaercnce, what sympathy, what de- 
pendence maintaincs any relation, any correspondence, 
between that arm that was lo >t in Europe, and that legge that 
was lost in Afrique or Asia, scores of yeers between? One 
humour of our dead body produces worms, and those worms 
suck and exhaust all other humour, and then all dies, and all 
dries, and moldcrs into dust, and that dust is blowcn into the 
River, and that puddled water tumbled into the sea, and that 
ebbs and flows in infinite revolutions, and still, still God knows 
in what Cabinet every seed-Peark Ecs, in what part of the 
world every grainc of every mans dust lies; and sibilat 
popuhim sumn, (as liis Prophet speaks in another case) he 
whispers, he hisses, he beckons for the bodies of his Saints, 

* An ancient Italian deity presiding over chilffocrtb. 
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and in the twinckling of an eye, that body that was scattered 
over all the elements, is sate down at the right hand of God, 
in a glorious resurrection. A Dropsie hath extended me to an 
enormous corpulency, and unwieldinesse; a Consumption 
hath attenuated me to a feeble macilency^ and leanesse, and 
God raises me a body, such as it should have been, if these 
infirmities had not interven’d and deformed it. 

Fifty Sermons, 1649: Sermon I 

In the Browne extract there is the same tempo as in the passage wc 
have already quoted from The Garden of Cyrus - though now the tread 
is stately rather than leisurely. The ‘sprceiding out* is again achieved by 
the firm punctuation, by the rhytlimical balance of the clauses, and 

their slow unfolding (‘ and deals with the memory of men without 

distinction to merit of perpetuity*); and it is heightened by the careful 
incidence of the latinisms (* . . . and time that grows old in it self, bids 
us hope no long duration: Diutumity is a dream and folly of expecta- 
tion’). By these means Browne creates a deliberate, architectonic 
effect, as of a lofty vault filled with reverberating echoes. But this 
very deliberation produces a distancing of the emotion; the funeral 
urns have somehow been too much in the nature of ‘an occasion*, and 
the impact on the reader is in consequence less palpable, Wc are 
invited to solemn admiration rather than to emotional participa- 
tion. 

In the Donne extract there is the passionate re-creation of an ex- 
perience. As in Paradoxes and Problcmes, clauses and sentences take fire 
from each other, and there is continual heat and motion. It is interest- 
ing, too, to notice that as a quotation it again seems incomplete; wt 
feel that we want to know what goes before and after. And indeed 
any quotation from Donne must seem torn from its context, pro- 
ducing an effect of broken tissue and ligaments, for each of his prose 
works is an organic whole, and the total effect cannot be satisfactorily 
judged apart from that whole. 

He does not merely examine his theme academically and from a 
safe distance, articulating its various parts at leisure. He experiemes it, 
in the mind and ‘on the pulses*, in all its exact sensuous coimotations. 
Ideas, theories, doctrines, quotations, allusions, imagery are all de- 
voted to this end, they are inherent, all caught up in the intensity of 
♦Thinness (i.e. emaciation). 
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the emotion. The repetition and alliteration, the internal assonance 
and the rhythms, all drive inwards to its core. For example, the actual 
sensation conveyed by the verbs that follow ‘corrasivc* - ‘breath’d, and 
exhal’d away’ - is heightened by the scibscqiicnt concrete reference to 
‘consumption* and tlic active preposition ‘away from* itself adds pre- 
dseness to this sensation of the stripping away of fl<'sh. In the same 
way the repetitive questions - ‘In what wrinkle, in wliat furrow, in 
what bowel of the earth’ and ‘In what comer, in what ventricle of the 
lea’, and the unexpected rliyinc of ‘and then all dies, and all dries’, all 
these conmumicate a sense of pliysical exploration. Even the so- 
callcd ‘morbidity’^ is symptomatic of the same intensity of contact. 

Some critics have deplored Donne’s morbidity as a lapse into bad 
rasic. We nnist distinguish, however, between the morbidity of deca- 
dence, in which the symbols of death and decay arc arranged from 
outside, cither in a haphazard fashion (as in the later Jacobean drama- 
tists; (ontrast the way in which thev introduce the skull, for example 
-ill order purely to heighten the horror - with its precise miplications 
in Tourneur’s Reven^ei s Tragedy) or with deliberate effect in the 
service of a romantic self-pity or self-advertisement (as in Shelley’s 
The Cend, or in writers of riic Romantic decadence, snch as Thomas 
J.ovcil Bedcloes) - and the morbidity' tha»^ is a concrete manifestation 
of a profound inner awareness of mortality, it is in this serious and 
fiindaineiitally' moral sense that Dr Johnson and Swift are morbid. 
This, too, IS the morbidity of the medieval datise macabre (or of 
Hamlet’s preoccupation with death and decay - working from inside 
the agonizing discovery that ‘this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire’ IS at the same time ‘a foul and pestilent congregation of v.n pours’), 
and it is a kind of morbidity that springs not from weakness but from 
a inalure acceptance of life in death. In the extract from Donne we 
have Just quoted, the 'humour of our dead body’ that ‘produces 
worms’, the worms that ‘suck and cxliaust all other humour*, the 
‘Dropsie that hath i*xtcndcd me to an enormous corpulency*, and the 
Consumption that ‘hath attenuated me to a feeble macilcncy and 
leaucssc*, convey in tangible terms the d<‘tcrmination to probe with 
the mind and the senses along the nerves and into the very marrow 
of the experience, and is in no way a ‘morbid’ surrender to it. 

This distinction between a prose wliich translates experience 
directly and palpably and a prose of the literary occa&iou is iniicrent 
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in any examination of Browne and Donne, and is apparent in every 
aspea of their work. Take, for example, the use that each makes of 
his learning. In the one case a curious and roving mind delights in 
illustrating an argument with all kinds of unexpected references, 
examples, and allusions - and in embellishing the theme with numer- 
ous quotations. But it is properly speaking ‘embellishment* - that is, 
an extraneous arrangement of objeas related to the theme, but not 
urgent or intrinsic to it. And the attention Browne invites is also of a 
roving and curious kind: he speaks as an amateiu and a spectator, 
rather than as a participant, and much of our pleasure is thus of a detached 
and bookish nature. When he rises to his great perorations on death 
and decay he is, of course, more universal - but at the back of them 
we are still conscious of the museum and the study. In Donne, how- 
ever, there is none of this whimsical rolling of the pellets of learning 
on the tongue. The impulse is altogether different. He is con.pletcly 
caught up in the excitement of the moment ~ whether spiritual, 
intellectual, or sensual, and the quotations and allusions are functional, 
entirely related to that excitement and subjugated to it. 

There are in addition considerable diflcrcnces in the actual 
nature of their learning, or at any rate in the emphasis they laid 
on different parts of it. Browne’s mind is stored with an extra- 
ordinary medley of classical and medieval learning, of folk-lore, 
magic, archaeology, and pseud o-scicnce. In Rcliqio Medici (published 
1642, written probably 1635) he adopts a rational and liberal attitude, 
typical of the scvcntcenth-ccntury reaction against authority. In 
Pseudodoxia Epidemka {1646) he reveals, among a mass of medieval 
superstition, an occasional approximation to the Baconian ‘spirit of 
enquiry*. 

There is little of tliis in Donne. In spite of his vivid interest in 
contemporary currents of thought, the energy and originality of his 
mind, and his metaphysical imagery, he is closer to the medieval 
traditions of thought than Browne.^ He is not even a true humanist - 
for he seems to have studied Greek only in Latin translations, and he 
always quotes the New Testament in die Vulgate. He shows, however, 
a minute knowledge of the works of the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the 
medieval jurists, and the Roman and Protestant controversialists. His 
method of argument, too, was medieval, founded on syllogistic reas- 
oning, and with frequent appeals to authority, while his philosophy 
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was a continuation of the ideas of Augustine and Aquinas. And this 
firn7 grounding in medieval culture gives his work discipline and 
coherence (in spite of the passionate, frequently helter-skelter nature 
of his thought and language), while Browne’s amateur playing 
with the ‘new ideas* increases the fragmentary and dcsiJtory nature 
of liis writing, to which his dilettante temperament in any case 
inclined him. 

But Donne is also steeped in the language of tlic medieval and 
Tudor preachers, and of the translators of the Prayer Book and the 
Bible. Browne’s grandilot]ucnt style has often been compared to that 
of the Bible, but a glance at the two passages we have quoted will 
show how mucli closer is Donne's language, in spirit and texture, 
tfi lids tradition than is Browne's. Donne, wlnlc never letting go of 
Ins [hcological argument, in all its complexity, uses as liis staple style 
th.e muscular, sensuous language and imagery of common speech. 
I’luis the dust of our dissolution becomes ‘puddled water tumbled 
iiuo the sea’; as for the Prophet - 'he whispers, he hisses, he beckons* 
and hn die twinckliug of an eye, that body that was scattered over all 
the elements, is sate down at the right iiaiul of God*. Time after time 
ill the sermons the most subtle of scholastic arguments are brought to 
a tlimax and driven home, in the manner of the parables or the 
c.\niipla of the medieval and Tudor preacher, by some homely idiom 
or image, which extracts from the mass of thc'ory and doctrine the 
lunnan and imivcrsal truth it was designed to toiiimunicate. 

in Sermon LX VI Sirmori^ 1640), tor example, he concludes 

an argument on Divine Cirace: 

. . . ycr if God with-draw not his spiriruall blessings, his 
Grace, his Patience, If I can call my suffering his Doing, my 
passion his Action, All tliis tliat is tcmporall, is but a caterpillar 
got into one comer of my garden, but a mill-dew fallen upon 
one acre of niy C.orno ; The body of all, the substance of all 
is safe, as long as the sonic is .safe. 

A^nd in Sermon IX [Bighty Sermons) he urges his congregation: 

Pay this debt to thy selfc of looking into thy debts, of sur- 
veying, of severing, of serving thy selfe with that which is 
truly tlxiiic, at thy noonc, in the best of thy fortune, and in the 
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Strength of thine understanding; that when thou comestto pay 
thy other, thy last debt to thy self, which is, to open a doore 
out of this world, by the dissolution of body and soule, thou 
have not all thy money to tell over when the Sun is ready to 
set, all the account to make of every bag of money, and of 
every quillet of land, whose it is, and whether it be his that 
looks for It from thee, or his from whom it was taken by thee; 
whether it belong to thine heire, that wcepes joyfull tears 
behinde the curtain, or belong to him that weeps true, and 
bloody tearcs, in the hole in a prison. 

Even in the most characteristic of his metaphysical images the 
preoccupation is serious and entirely hitman; 

Upon this earth, a man cannot possibly make one step in a 
straight, and a direct line. The earth it selfc being round, 
every step wee make upon it, must necessarily bee a segment, 
an arch of a circle. But yet though no piece of a circle be a 
straight line, yet if we take any piece, nay if wee take the 
whole circle, there is no corner, no angle in any piece, m any 
intire circle. A perfect rectitude we cannot hive in any wayes 
in this world; In every Calling there are some inevitable 
tentations. But, though wee camiot make up our circle of a 
straight line, (that is impossible to human frailty) ^ct wee 
may passe on, without angles, and comers, that is, without 
disguises in our Religion, and without the love of craft, and 
falsehood, aud circunivenrion in our civill actions. 

Ui^hty Sermons: Sermon LXVII 

By comparison with the variety and richness of Donne’s language 
and imagery - subtle, witty, intellectually tough, at the same time 
that it is vivid, sensuous, and dramatic - Browne’s stylistic resources 
often seem threadbare and his cftccts limited and contrived. The range 
of feeling and human observation in Donne’s language is symptomatic 
of a mind in touch with experience at every point, while even the 
finest of Browne’s ‘fine passages’ arc by comparison academic and 
second-hand (the sentiments expressed in them arc, after all, the 
commonplaces of Elizabctlian and Jacobean literature). They have 
charm and even grandeur, but they arc fundamentally ‘safe*. 

There is certainly nothing safe about Donne’s prose. It forces the 
reader, not to the solemn ruminations of the detached observer, but 
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to a Struggle, intellectual, sensuous, and spiritual. There is nothing 
fixed or static in his prose. In the sermons he may adopt a medieval 
structure - analysing in minute detail the several parts of his text, 
illustrating each step in the analysis with arguments drawn from the 
Fathers and the Schoolmen, and th('ii reconstructing it from these 
elements (this process can perhaps be seen at its most typical in the 
moving sermon on the text ‘Remember now thy Creator, in the days 
of thy Youth* - ’rwctity-six Sermons^ 1660: Sermon XIX).^ But the 
combination of formal structure and molten fluidity of style serves 
10 heighten the intellectual and emotional tension which is the pro- 
duct of a profound sensibility of mind and senses in direct contact 
With the issues of human destiny. With Donne it really is a matter of 
life and death, 

I'hc personality that emerges, in consequence, is itself fluid and 
restless - always changing, expandmg, struggling, developing - ex- 
ploring new channels, sometimes tortuous, always original, into 
whicli to pour its restless energy. It is impossible, therefore, ever to 
say that we have isolated Donne’s personality - not, of course, because 
he is not present in his work, but because tl\e term has no real meaning 
apart from the organization of words into wliich it has been absorbed. 
He IS too deeply committed to his experience : as an artist he remains 
ill control - but as a man he surrenders to it. Indeed, to speak of the 
jtersonality of a writer as if it were a separatr* elcmciit in his work is, 
as a general rule, beside the point. It is not irrelevant here because 
in reading Sir Thomas Browne we do come away w'itb a definite 
picture of cliarartcr. He means that w e should - for to him personality 
is an important part of lus stock-in-trade.^ He is one of the first 
Fngiisli prose writers to set ou deliberately to cultivate ‘the gentle 
reader'. He takes liim into liis confidence, invitmg admiration for 
his learning, indiJgencc for his foibles and eccentricities, and awe in 
the face of his perorations. In addition, he has no hesitation in com- 
menting in ReHifio Medici upon his own courage, charity, pity, 
tolerance - and freedom from pride. But it is not only in dicse 
obvious ways that Browne parades his individuality - the whole of 
Ills writings are devoted to the carcRil distillation of a distinctive 
personal aroma. 

Now this deliberate exploitation of personality, with the self- 
conscious attitude towards literature that it involved, was one of tlie 
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symptoms of the changes that were taking place in English culture 
in the seventeenth century. The reasons for these changes are exam- 
ined elsewhere in this volume; briefly they relate to the gradual break- 
up of the Elizabethan ‘world picture* and of the medieval tradition of 
learning and belief that lay beyond it, and to the consequent irruption 
of new and revolutionary ideas and theories. In a period when every- 
diing was in a state of flux, many writers turned in a more deliberate 
way than they had hitherto to the exploration of the quirks and 
oddities of personality. There was, for example, the vogue of eccen- 
tricity, practised with varying dcgret?§ of self-consciousness, by such 
writers as Thomas Coryat (i577?-i6i7), Robert Burton (1577-1640) 
and Sir Thomas Urquhart {1611-60) - the pedantic nature of 
Urquhart’s eccentricity is apparent cvcti in his titles: The Trissotefras, 
Pantochronocanon, Ekektibalauron, Logopandelteision (though of course 
there was more to it than that, and the tendency stood him in good 
stead in liis translation of Rabelais). This cultivation of eccentricity 
might perhaps be considered as a form of escape from the perplexities 
of a period of instability, a kind of fraiitic thrusting upwards of the 
personality at a time when the roots were in danger of becoming 
parched through lack of nourishment. 

The ‘eccentrics* were an extreme casc» but this shift of perspective 
in the attitude towards the writer’s self reveals itself in«other con- 
temporary developments - in the growth of autobiography and 
memoirs (for example. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 1583-1648, and 
Kcnelm Digby, 1603-65); in the appearance of intimate ‘tabic talk* 
(notably, of course, John Seiden, 1584-1654); and in the gossip and 
self-revelation of the famous diarists Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) and 
John Evelyn (1620-1706). In the essay, too, moral analysis as prac- 
tised by Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and Abraham Cowley (1618-67) 
was accompanied by a degree of personal analysis, which was to 
become gradually more pronounced - growing worldly and urbane 
in Lord Halifax (1633-95), Sir William Temple (1628-99) and Lord 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713), but nevertheless pointing forward to the 
more intimate confessions of the essayists of the Romantic Revival. 
A similar heightening of the personal element can be seen, too, in 
such writers as Izaak Walton (1593-1683), Thomas Fuller (1608-61), 
and John Aubrey (1626-97) in whom charm, whimsicality, quaint- 
ness, and temperament are dispensed with a certain air of self* 
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conscious artifice which was comparatively rare among the earlier 
writers. 

This increase in the awareness of the writer’s personality as part of 
his stock-in-trade was attended by a more detached approach in the 
observation of the elements of character, and a tendency to isolate 
them for curious examination, notably, of course, in the Character- 
writers Sir Thomas Overbury (1581-1613) and John Earle (1601-65). 
A similar shift in the point of view, with an emphasis on the external 
traits of colourful personality in place of the tjid unity of character 
and background, might be detected in scvcntccnth-ccntury drama. 
There arc, for example, the rapid tliumbnail sketches thrown off by 
Flamineo in Webster’s The White Deuil and by Bosola in The Duchess 
ofMalf (with their obvious afiinitks to the C'haracter-writcrs), which, 
though they are woven into the fabric of the plays, slow down the 
tempo and detract from the unity of the efiect. At the same time in 
the actual ‘perstms of the play’ there is, in much later Jacobean drama, 
a sense of wavering perspective, of incompleteness and scrappincss 
that reflect the increasing uncertainty about themes and values. They 
are closer to ‘characters’ in the actor’s sense - prolific of grimaces, 
gestures, witticisms, and ‘dark sayings’, but with little organic rela- 
tionship one with another or wuth the common background of 
Nature. The Elizabethan and early Jacobean dramatists, on the other 
hand, dealt with the great human themes thrm^h the characters, who 
remained real ‘selves’ (where, that is, that kind of differentiation was 
relevant - in many cases, of course, the characters were purely personi- 
fications), but with<»ut any distortion of their natural function in the 
play as a whole. 

Now these tendencies must b .* set side by side with the emergence 
of a new kuid of prose, which was dc:.>igncd to fuithcr scientific 
speculation and investigation, and which was to a large extent the 
v/ork of Francis Bacon. It was not that liis writings exhibited any 
particular technical innovations. In many respects he was a typical 
Elizabethan prose writer. It was his attitude towards his medium that 
was revolutionary. Whereas the gradual exhaustion of the Elizabethan 
inspiration left many of his contemporaries uncertain and aimless - 
driving some of them, as we have seen, into eccentricity and whim- 
sicality - Bacon was in no doubt whatever as to his purpose, it was 
to adapt prose to the great task of achieving mastery over the material 
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world, and he did, in fact, succeed in creating an instrument that was 
admirably suited to its purpose, and without which scientific advance 
might have been impossible. But in achieving his utilitarian purpose 
he inevitably narrowed the resources of English prose. His imagery, 
for example, was subordinated to a purely intellectual purpose; he 
deployed his various figures of speech, as we can see m The Advance^ 
went of Learnings not in order to express the whole range of his feelings 
about the case he is arguing, but in order primarily to gain a dialectical 
victory. 

In Tudor prose, however, the imagery was used primarily to 
increase the emotional effect and to Heighten the muscular sensation 
rather than to enforce a strictly logical meaning, because it was 
exactly here - in expressing the whole texture of an idea or a situa- 
tion- that the writer’s chief interest lay, and not so much in die desire 
to analyse, argue, and prove. 

There had, in fact, been little specialization or differentiation of 
function in Tudor prose - because there had been no overriding 
necessity for it. It had been at the same time the prose of narrative, 
description, theology, controversy, and the senses. It appealed, as 
Professor L. C. Knights has said, not only to the eye that measures and 
calculates, but also to the hand that feels and weighs. The miisailar 
content was part of the meaning. The relationship between word and 
sensation, word and action, was mote intimate than it is today - and 
the thought (as in Donne) was itself ‘felt’. This was true not only of 
writers such as Greene and Naslie, who were particularly close to 
contemporary idiom, but in a sense also of the thcologiajis such as 
Hooker and even of the Eiiphuists. Lyly and Sidney, for example, 
were more elaborate than Sir Thomas Browne in their stylistic devices, 
but these sprang more directly from their emotional commitmetit 
and were not picked up and laid down like objects in a collection. 
Their use of literary convention, moreover, was bound up with a 
powerfully nostalgic feeling for the past, and in addition there was 
the energy and excitement of experimentation in a comparatively 
new medium. In reading Hooker’s great perorations on Order and 
the Light of Reason, too, one has the sense of absorption in the 
material in a passionate, unequivocal way, so that the eloquence rises 
naturally out of an amalgam of the theology, the thought, and the 
finding. 
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This account of Tudor prose and of the changes that followed in 
the seventeenth century is, of course, much simplified and compressed. 
It does not give sufficient weight to the survivors of the Elizabethan 
tradition, and notably Milton, or to the viulity and resilience of the 
Tudor tradition in prose, and its resurgence in Bunyan, the religious 
controversialists, and the Puritan pamphleteers. It does not examine 
the ways in which the new sclf-consciousncss on the one hand and 
the new Baconian objectivity on the other enriched our culture, for 
example, in the development of the novel. Above all, it leaves out of 
account the creation of another kind of cultural unity and ‘world 
picture’ (narrower, perhaps, but with its own toughness and energy - 
and with its roots, moreover, in the past) in the Restoration and 
Augustan periods. Nevertheless, its main contention is, 1 think, a valid 
one ; that m the seventeenth century a split in the fiinctions of English 
prose begins to make itself felt, between, at the two extremes, the 
Baconian prose of inductive reasoning and the whimsical over- 
literary prose of Sir Thomas Browne (md in this comicxion it is 
interesting to note Browne’s popularity with the most wliimsical of 
the essayists of the Romantic Revival) - and that this carried the 
possible implication that the prose of the new instauration of 
learnmg was the really serious vehicle for contemporary rhought and 
endeavour, while that of literature might, in consequence, be regarded 
as fanciful and remote. 

The fissure between tlicsc two kinds of language had not gone 
very far in the seventeenth century, but the prose Sir Thomas 
Brovsnie is already symptomatic of it. As we have seen, he is not 
uiiecjiiivucally absorbed in his experience: he is not so passionately 
caught up in it that it speaks p< wcrfully through liis medium in spite 
of himself; on the contrary, he can stand L/ack and calculate liis effects, 
liis great passages in consequence do not grow inevitably out of his 
material - they arc externalized ana their connexion with it is not 
organic. At the same tune there is a new element of self-consciousncss 
in his relation to his audience. He has no passionate concern to com- 
municate wirli his fellow men from the deepest level of his being - to 
share his experience and live it side by side with them - as Domie docs; 
he is concerned rather in showing off his learning, skill, charm, and 
whimsicality in front of a select audience composed of people of 
similar tastes and interests. His attitude towards hicrature, in other 
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^ords, i$ already that of the dilettante or the bcUe^Icttrist - who 
treats literature as something separate from the main-stream of con- 
temporary life. 

Hitherto prose had been a medium for the whole range of human 
experience; Browne demonstrates how its pitch can be screwed up 
or down, not according to the emotional demands of the situation, 
but at the whim of the curious and experimental manipulator. 
Donne's prose, on the other hand, shows no sign of self-consciousness 
or literary artifice: he still belongs to a tradition in which the ‘whole 
man* is used up in writing, and whc^i he rises to the heights of elo- 
quence, he is driven to them by the cumulative force and energy of 
his intellectual, sensuous, and spiritual explorations. 

Thus the comparison between Browne and Doime is particularly 
fruitful because it throws into relief the changes that were taking place 
in English sensibility in the seventeenth century, and is therefore 
valuable for an imderstanding of tlic period; and because in doing so 
it emphasizes the distinction between literature and belles-lettres. 
Donne emerges from the comparison as the greater writer because 
as a man and an artist he was in complete organic relationship with 
his material. When the whole man is thus engaged, the language is 
both sensuous and functional, and the ‘fine passages*, if indeed they 
can be isolated from the total effect, grow out of tlic greatness of 
the theme and the degree of passion and sincerity with which it is 
envisaged. 


NOTES 

1. For an examination of Donned philosophical views as to the relationship 
between body and soul, sec A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, by E. M. 
Simpson. 

2. For an examination of Donne's debts to the medieval tradiiion of 
teaching, see z above. 

3. This can be read in full in Poetry and Prose of John Donne, selected by 
W. S. Scott. Another sermon, the famous ‘Death's Duel’, can be read in fuD 
ill Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, edited by John Hayward. See also Sermons, 
edited by George R. Potter and E. M. Simpson (10 vols,). 

4. See Hours in a Library, 2nd scries, by Leslie Stephen. 



BEN JONSON’S POETRY 

BY F. W. BRADBROOK 

Senior Lecturer in Bi^lisht the Unii/ersitY College oj North Wales^ Bangor 


T HE revival of interest in Ben Jonson as a dramatist in recent years 
has perhaps led to an undue neglect of his non-dramatic poetry. There 
has also been a fashionable interest in John Donne and the Meta- 
physical poets, which has not always recognized that Ben jonson was 
closely associated with John Donne both in actual life and as a literary 
influence That Ben Jonson was the leader of a grf)np of poets known 
as '‘the tribe of Ben* is generally known. But his influence extends 
beyond them into the eighteenth century, and among modern poets 
W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and W. H. Auden are indebted to him. 

In many ways Jonson (occupies an unusual pi^silion in English litera- 
ture, This is partly owing to the length of time that he was a dominant 
force in drama and poetry. ‘Like Baci»n, Jonson mediates between the 
age of Shakespeare and the age of Milton.*^ By 1598 Francis Meres, 
who wrote a survey of English literature from Chaucer to his own 
day called PallotHs Tamia^ had come to the opinion that Jonson was 
one ot ‘our best for tragedy*. In 1616 the poet received otlicia! recog- 
mtj<m in the form of a pension from James I, and this was continued 
and enlarged by Charles L Jonson collected his poems, plays, and 
mascjucs for publication in a folio volume in the same year that he 
received this royal favour. Until his death in 1637 he held a command- 
ing influence over his lelJow poets, and after liis death his memory 
was celebrated with aftcctionate esteem by his admiiers in a volume 
of elegies entitled Jonsonus Virhius. A further collection of his poems 
WMs published in 1640. 

Jonson*s poetry is notable for its range and vari'^ty, and this is re- 
flected in the breadth of his social contacts. From the beginning of 
the century Jonson had presided at the famous meetings of writers 
held at the Mermaid I’avcrn,^ and it was here that Shakespeare en- 
gaged in the fanioiis wit combats with him described latci by the 
chronicler Fuller. Jonson was ‘like a Spanish great galleon . . . built 
far higher in learning, solid but slow in his performances*; while 
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Shakespeare, like *an English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention*.® Perhaps this 
account has rather prejudiced later views of Ben Jonson, He was cer- 
tainly a much more learned poet than Shakespeare, but the general 
view of his contemporaries, as suggested, for example, in the poem 
addressed to him about 1606 by Francis Beaumont, is that there was 
notliing clumsy or heavy about the conversations at the Mermaid. 
On the contrary, it is the wit, the nimbleness, and subtlety that arc 
stressed, and Ben Jonson himself is pr'iiscd as one who makes smooth 
and plain the way of knowledge for others. Jonson, however, did not 
rely solely on the Mermaid for his company. With Jolm Donne 
(whom he considered ‘the first poet in the world in some things’), 
Drayton, and several other poets, he shared the inspiring friendship 
of Lucy Hartngton, Countess of Bedford. Others who entertained 
the poet informally at their houses were Sidney’s daughter, the Coun- 
tess of Rutland, and his niece, wife of Sir Robert Wroth, themselves 
both poets. Sir Robert Sidney and the Earl of Pembroke, son of Sir 
Philip’s sister, were also friends, and from the latter Jonson received 
every New Year’s day to buy new books.^ Jonson describes in 
one of his poems the lavish hospitality he enjoyed at the ancestral 
home at Penshurst. 

The theatre, the tavern, and the country-house each played their 
part in shaping Ben Jonson’s genius, and it is hardly surprising that 
his poetry ranges from some of the crudest to some of tlic most 
refined and urbane in the Enghsli language. In literature the most 
important influence, apart from Donne, was exerted by the classicrJ 
poets on whom Jonson deliberately modelled himself, but the vitality 
that characterizes all his writing and gives the most derivative of 
poems its special timbre is bis own. 

Like Sidney, Jonson was a critic as well as a poet. His views on 
poetry are given in the notes which Drummond of Hav^honidcn 
took in 1619 when the poet visited Scotland, and in Ben Jonson’s own 
commonplace-book called Discoveries, From these two sources, 
knowledge of both Jonson’s theories and practice in poetry can be 
gained. In Conversations with William Drummond there are brief re- 
marks on many of Jonson’s predecessors and contemporaries, and 
even those whom he admired are commented on with typical pun- 
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gcncy. Never reluctant to talk about himself» he reveals his own 
method of writing poetry: That he wrote all his first in prose, for so 
his master Camden had learned him*; while the robust assertiveness 
of liis views about his position in English literature is characteristic: 
‘He was better versed and knew more in Greek and Latin, than all the 
poets in England.’ 

Timber, or Discoveries made upon men and matter, as they flowed out of 
his daily readings is not, in any sense, an original work. In his critied 
ideas, as in his poetry, Jonson drew heavily on classical models,® ‘I 
know nothing can conduce more to letters than to examine the writ- 
ings of the ancients’, he says. But he adds a recommendation ‘not to 
rest in their sole authority, or take all upon trust from them ... for 
to all the observations of the ancients we have our own experience, 
which if we will use and apply, wc have better means to pronounce’. 
The ancients arc, for Jonson, guides not commanders. ‘Spenser, in 
affecting the ancients, writ no language.* To write well, a man must 
read the best authors, observe the best speakers, and exercise his own 
style. Jonson himself cultivates style deliberately: ‘No matter how 
slow the style be at first, so it be laboured and accurate.’ He is no 
enemy of inspiration, provided it is genuine, but he is an enemy of 
facility. Care and industry are needed in the writer as in any other 
cTaftsinan; it is his duty to revise and polish his worL The best wri- 
ters ‘did notliing rashly; they obtained first to write well, and then 
custom made it easy and a habit’. Jonson’s ideal in style is a modest 
one: ‘Pure and neat language I love, yet plain and customary.* His 
abomination is a barbarous plirasc. 

Jonson is both independent and a believer in tradition wliich he calls 
‘custom* (‘that I call custom o^ speech wliich is tlic consent of the 
learned’). But he is opposed to any dictatorsiiip of ancient models 
(‘as the schools have done Aristotle’), and he will not confine a poet’s 
liberty ‘within the narrow limits of laws which either the grammar- 
ians or philosophers prescribe’. At the same time Aristotle ‘understood 
the causes of things; and what other men did by chance or custom he 
doth by reason; and not only found out the way not to err, but the 
short way that we should take not to err. . . 

This combination of respect for tradition and a sturdy independence 
is what gives Ben Jonson’s poetry its variety and flexibility. He can 
range from the most formal classical style to the racy^idiomatic utter- 
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ance befitting a popular dramatist and the leading spirit of the meet- 
ings at the Mermaid. It is, in fact, not at all easy to separate these two 
sides of his genius. His most classical poems have a racy idiomatic 
quality, while his most colloquial poems frequently follow classical 
models. Jonson made no attempt to impose the idiom and syntax of 
the classical writers on the English language. The spirit in which he 
uses the classics is very different from that of Milton. 

A typical example of the Jonsonian lyric is his Song to Celia mod- 
elled on the familiar theme of Catullus {^Vivamus, mea Leshia^ 
atque amcmtds'). 

Come my Celia, let us prove, 

While wee may, the sports of love; 

Time will not be ours for ever: 

He, at length, our good will sever. 

Spend not then his gifts in vaine. 

Sunnes that set, may rise againc: 

But. if once wee lose this light, 

’Tis, with us, perpctuall night. 

Why should we deferre our joyes? 

Fame, and rumor arc but toyes. 

Cannot wc delude the eyes 
Of a few poorc household spyes? 

Or lus easier earcs beguile, 

So removed by our wile? 

^Tis no simie, loves fruit to stcaJc, 

But the sweet theft to reveale: 

To bee taken, to be scene. 

Tliese have dimes accounted bccnc. 

This has been described as ‘mediocre* by his Oxford editors, ‘merely 
smooth and insignificant*, and is compared unfavourably with ‘the 
superb Elizabethan romanticism*® of the poet Campian*s treatment 
of the same theme. Others have referred to the poem in very differ- 
ent terms. ‘Jonson’s effort was to feel Catullus, and the others he 
cultivated, as contemporary with liimsclf; or rather; to acliicve an 
English mode that should express a sense of contemporaneity with 
them. . . . This mode . . . may be described as consciously urbane, 
mature, and civilized.’’ Obvioasly a poet who is able to arouse such 
difference of opinion among those qualified to judge is still very 
much alive. Perhaps the point that should be stressed is that Jonson 
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was not alone in this use of the classics, though despite earlier ex* 
amples, such as the poem of Campian, it was he who was largely 
responsible for transposing the spirit of the classical lyric into Englidi. 
Jonsoii’s combination of a classical sense of form and restraint with a 
native English vigour gave the seventeenth-century lyric its distinc- 
tive quality. Andrew Marvell, in such a poem as To His Coy Mistress^ 
as in many of his other poems, is writing in the tradition initiated by 
Ben Jonson, modified by the more colloquial manner and the imagery 
typical of the lyrics of Donne. 

Jonson’s Son^ to Celia is, in a special sense, dramatic. It is sung by 
Volpone in the third Act of the play. To be fully appreciated it must 
be read in its dramatic context. However closely related they are, there 
is an ironic contrast between Catullus’s poem in praise of Lesbia and 
the song of Volpone the Fox, who is attempting to seduce Celia, the 
wife of the merchant Corvino. Volpone immediately follows up the 
song with the offer to his lady of diamonds and jewels: 

... a carbuncle, 

May put out both the eyes of our St Mark. 

A typical satirical flavour is added to the apparently simple lyric. The 
idea, expressed at the end of the poem, that it is no sin to steal but 
only to be found out, was a belief held by the Spartans that Jonson 
may have absorbed directly or indirectly from the classics. But it 
comes with superb irony from the mouth of Volpone the Magnifico, 
who l)as just been described by the misguided husband (who had 
willingly prostituted his wife) as ‘au old decrepit wretch. That has no 
sense, no sinew’. Such a satirical undertone is quite lacking in Cam- 
pian’s charming lyric. 

There is a similar treatment of Catullus in Jonson’s other poem to 
Celia (‘Kiss me sweet’), which perfectly catches the tone and accent of 
its original in the opening lines. Then, in the enumeration of the 
kisses, the lyric deviates ironically, and contrasts Catullus widi the 
Cockney background of the contemporary lover: 

Adde a thousand, and so more; 

Till you equall with the store. 

All die grasse that Ruttmey yeelds, 

Or the sands in Chehey fields, 
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Or the drops in silver Thames, 

Or the starres, that guild his streames, 

In the silent sommcr-nights, 

When youths ply their stolne delights. 

In the last four lines of the lyric Jonson returns to the urbane and 
poised accent of the opening. Such flexible and controlled transitions 
from an ideal classical world to the actualities of scvcntcenth-ccntury 
London, with the accompanying sense of ironical contrast, distinguish 
Jonson from a poet such as Campiaii, and arc a proof of his greatness. 
Because of the restraint imposed by Jonson’s sense of form, these 
transitions arc always easy and graceful. There is none of that deliber- 
ate shock of contrast such as T. S. Eliot exploits in his early poetry. 
But for the general method, the ironical opposition of the actual and 
the classical which is one of the characteristic effects in The Waste 
Land, Mr Eliot could find numerous models and examples in Jonson^s 
poetry. 

The edition ofjonsou’s poems printed in t6i6 contains his epigrams 
and a colJcaion called The PoresL In some of the epigrams there w'ould 
appear to be some justification for adverse comment. When Jonson is 
not at his best, his poems are too elaborate, lacking in spontaneity and 
flexibility, clumsy and harsh. Yet there are also to be found in this 
collection some of the most sensitive and delicate of hk lyrics. In 
poems such as On My First Daughter, On His First Sonne, together 
with the epitaphs on Solomon Pavy and Elizabeth L. H., Jonson writes 
in a style of limpid clarity that conveys by its simplicity and restraint 
the deepest of human feelings. The Epigrams also include the fine 
tribute, written in an imusual tone of humility, to joiison*s master 
William Camden, and poems to liis friends John Donne, Francis 
Beaumont, Lucy, Countess of Bedford, and Mary, Lady Wroth. 
Such poems arc the natural product of that intellectual, courtly, and 
refined society where intimacy and friendship naturally express 
themselves in formal written compliment. ‘Rare poems askc rare 
friends,* as Jonson writes to the Countess of Bedford when sending 
her Donne’s satires. In such a world only the best is good enough : the 
standard set implies selection. Jonson and his circle were consciously 
writing for the few. Moreover, there was for Jonson a complete 
harmony between this actual world and the ideal one of classical 
literature. In the witty and learned lines Inviting a Friend to Supper, 
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Jonson describes at let^th the food and wine to be ofEered to his 
friend. He also dwells on die talk that is to follow, about Virgil, Horace, 
and Anacreon. This natural association of the ideal with ordinary 
everyday things looks forward to the eighteenth-century poets, par- 
ticularly to Pope. Penshurst itself is the home of the Dtyads, Pan, 
Bacchus, the Muses, and Satyrs, but it is also a very real place; 

The lower land, that to the river bends. 

Thy sheepe, thy bullocks, kine, and calves doe feed: 

The middle grounds thy mares, and horses breed. 

Each banke doth yeeld thee concyes. . . .® 

The attitude to the great house and its surroundings, the feeling for 
nature, together with the style of formal, dignified compliment, are 
cclioed in Pope’s lines at the end of Epistle FV [Of the use of Riches, to 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington): 

Whose cheerful Tenants bless their yearly toil. 

Yet to their Lord owe more than to the soil; 

Whose ample lawns arc not ashamed to feed 

The milky heifer and deserving steed. 

Later, in describing ‘thy orchard fruit*, ‘thy garden flowers\ ‘the 
blushing apricot and woolly peach’, there is a direct sensuous appre- 
ciation of nature that brings to mind The Garden and Bermudas of 
Andrew Marvell. The same combination of interests is to be found 
in the poem To Sir Robert Wroth, 

Some of Joiison’s finest lyrics appear in the masques that he wrote 
for the Court. The plays also contain numerous songs, some of which 
were set to music by Jonson’s /riend, Alfonso Fcrrabosco. Generally, 
under the influence of Jonson and Donne the lyric extended its range, 
expressing more profound thought and deeper feeling. But in the 
masques and plays the tradition of the Elizabethan iong was contin- 
ued, and a number of Jonson’s finest lyrics are in tbe earlier, simpler 
manner. ‘Queen and htuitrcss, cliaste and fair’, ‘Still to be neat, still 
to be dressed*, ‘Slow, slow, fresh fount’, and ‘If I freely may discover’ 
are perhaps the best-known examples. Here Jonson casts his learning 
aside and writes with ease and grace some of the most sensitive and 
delicate of English songs. If one compares them with a song of Donne’s 
such as ‘Sweetest love, 1 do not goe’, it will be seen how much more 
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ingrained in Donne's poetry is the intellectual conceit. The rhythm 
of Donne’s songs is much nearer to colloquial speech, and even the 
simplest ones would not appear to lend themselves very easily to 
musical accompaniment.® 

The scries of poems addressed To Charis arc Jonson’s main contri- 
bution to the love lyric. Tlicy are playful in tone rather than passion- 
ate, with the exception of the finest of the pieces. Her Triumph, Here, 
and particularly in the final stanza. ‘Have you scene but a bright 
Lillie grow?’, there is a strong direct expression of feeling rare in Ben 
Jonson’s love poetry, though there is another passage in the seventh 
poem of the series with an echo of the scene with Helen in Marlowe’s 
play Dr Faustus and a reminiscence oiDoimesExtasie: 

Joync lip to lip, and try: 

Each suck the otlicrs breath. 

And whilst our tongues perplexed lie, 

Let who will thiiike us dead, or w'ish our death. 

Such passages are unusual. Generally speaking, emotion is suggested 
and implied rather than djicctly presented. Tlic ncatnc.ss of form is 
what appeals to the reader, and tliis involves restraint and control. 
The concern with form and style hardly allows for die intensity tliat 
Donne gains in such a poem as The Canonization: 

For Godsake hold your tongue and let me love. . . . 

Typical of the Joiisonian lyric is the courtly expression of platonic 
love beginning: 

Faire Friend, ’tis true, youi beauties move 
My heart to a respect: 

Too little to bee paid with love. 

Too great for your neglect. 

The poem has been attributed to Sidney Godolphin, one of Jonson’s 
admirers, and resembles the Cavalier poets in manner and style though 
it has a weight and dignity characteristically Jonsonian. Jonson too 
combines depth of feeling with a graceful lightness of touch. Though 
emotion does not directly appear in the poem, the very moderation 
and modesty of his claims emphasizes the sincerity. The poet is calmly 
and impersonally recognizing both the reality and the limitations of 
his love: 
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*T is not a passions first accesse 
Readie to multiply. 

But like Loves calmest State it is 
Possest with victoric. 

It is Ukc Love to Truth reduc’d. 

All the false values gone, 

Which were created, and induc’d 
By fond imagination. 

‘Access’ includes the sense of ‘attack* (reflected in the image of the 
victorious man-of-war at the end of the stanza), ‘approach’, ‘advance’, 
and an ‘outburst’ of feeling. In ‘multiply’ there is a similar pun on the 
sexual and mathcmaiical implications, carrying on the suggestions 
implied in the ‘first access*. The verse flows evenly until there is a sud- 
den stress on the word ‘possessed*. The poet indicates at one and the 
same time that he has gained a victory over his passions and that he 
has all the pleasure of ‘possession’ in the obvious sexual sense. Like the 
beauty of Keats’s Grecian Urtu love has been disciplined until it is 
‘reduced’ to truth. Though this love docs not involve physical 
separation like that described in Andrew Marvell’s The Definition of 
Love^ it is still primarily ‘a conjunction of the mind’. The style, the 
sophisticated recognition of physical desire at the same time that it is 
transcended, and the tone and accent combine to make this a particu- 
larly ‘modern* poem. It is from Donne and Jonson that a poet such as 
W. H. Auden gains his appearance of ‘tough reasonableness’, even 
when the appearance is obviously a facade and he is at his least 
mature: 

Sold and bod r have no bounds: 

To lovers as they lie upon 
Her tolerant enchanted slope 
111 their ordinary swoon. 

Grave the vision Venus sends 
Of supernatural sympathy 
Universal love and hope. 

The two powerful odes To Himself are written in Jonson’s more 
robust and assertive style. When scorn, contempt, or satire are re- 
quired, Jonson is at his most vigorous best, and here he bitterly 
attacks the theatre-going public that he fundamenddtty despised, and 
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the playwrights, including Shakespeare, who pleased them. In the 
ode bciginning: 

Where do*st thou carclessc lie. 

Buried in ease and sloth? 

there is again a use of imagery and the intellectual conceit reminiscent 
of Donne. The taste of the public is contrasted with and ‘placed* by 
Jonson’s own classical tastes. The final lines; 

But sing high and aloofe, 

Safe from the wolves black jaw, and the dull Asses hoofc 

were remembered by W. B. Yeats in the' closing rhyme at the end of 
Responsihilities, Yeats with his comern for ‘ancient ceremony* and 
seeking 

, . . under that ancient roof 
A stenier conscience and a friendlier home 

is perhaps of all modern poets the nearest in spirit to Jonson. In the 
second ode (‘Come leave the lothcd Stage*), written in a superb mood 
of contemptuous indignation, Jonson again turns to tlic classics as a 
relief from the crudities of the groundlings. That in the final sran7a 
he should associate Alcaeus, Horace, Anacreon, and Pmdar with King 
Charles and ‘the acts of his sweet raigne’ is one of the finest testimonies 
to the civilization of that age given by a poet who was nf> setvile flat- 
terer. The form and style of the poem recall Marvclfs Horatiau 
Jonson’s religious lyrics sliow the same virtues of surface simplicity, 
clarity, intellectual discipline, and depth t.>f feeling that arc revealed in 
the best of his other lyrics. The attitude of the poet in To the World is 
stoical rather than Christian, but elsewhere, as in To llcainm, he writes 
in a passionate mood of self-cxamiiian\m and self-reproach. The re- 
semblance here is to Herbert rather than to Donne. Such a poem as 
Jonson’s A Hymne to God the Father is closer technically and in every 
other way to Herbert’s Discipline (‘Throw away thy rod*) than to 
Donnes A Hymne to Godtht Father, The mingling of the doctrinal and 
the personal in The Sinners Sacrifice: To the Holy Trinitie again recalls 
Herbert. A Hymne on the Nativitic of my Sat/iour contrasts with Milton’s 
longer hymn, though there are certain resemblances in detail. In the 
religious lyric, as in his other poetry, it is to the line of wit that Jonson 
belongs. He provided with Donne the foundation on which later 
poets were to build. 
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Jonson himself summarizes his character and achievement, and 
gives a characteristically long negative list of the people and things 
that he disliked in An Epistle answering to one that asked to be Sealed of 
the Tribe of Ben, His final claim for himself is the classical virtue of 
self-knowledge: 

First give me faith, who know 
My selfc a little; I will take you so, 

As you have writ your selfe. Now stand, and then, 

Sir, you arc Scaled of the Tribe of Ben, 



GEORGE HERBERT AND THE 
DEVOTIONAL POETS 


BY D. J. ENPICilT 

I^qfcssor oj En^lisht the Unwersity of Sinjiapore 


There is no longer any immediate need to defend George Herbert 
(1593-1633) against the cliargcs of ‘quaHuncss* brought against him 
during the cigliteenth and nineteenth centuries; his ‘realism’ in meta- 
phor and wliat Coleridge described as his ‘neutral style' accord well 
with contemporary piefereiiccs. 

‘Neutral* though Herbert’s style may be, he has one of the strongest 
poetic personalities in bnglish. Devotional though his poetry is - and 
he certainly considered devotion the better part of poetry - it has 
nothing to do with the tepid, characterless verse which wc call, by 
way (T apology, ‘devotiemnr. The Herbertian note is pervasive, but 
it is not easy to define. First of all there is the quietness of n>nc. so f.ir 
removed from ecstatic exaltation, which yet allows him so incisive 
and exalted a climax as ‘You taught the Book of Life my name*. 
Elsewhere he describes man as the ‘Secretary of ((lod’s) ^Viise': a 
secretary has little to d<i with ecstasy, lus concern is to be exact, 
methodical, and modest. 

Yet Herbert will argue with God, and the peculiar effect of rebel- 
lion and reconciliation, of complaint and resolution, is often achieved 
by tile alternation of long sweeping lines with short pointed (nies. 
7 'he latter frequently owe then p<.)intcdness 10 their proverbial form 
and to Herbert’s Metaphysical wit, which is generally less bnlli mt 
than Dtmnc’s and more homely and ni('»re immediately apprehended; 

Love is that liquor sweete and most divine, 

Which niy God feels as blood; but I, as wine. 

That is superb; there is not the slightest ‘oddity*. Tbii elsewhere - 
and wc can afford to admit it - the ‘c<inceits* arc sometimes a little 
self-conscious and laboured; in Prayer (l)^ - where among other com- 
parLsons prayer is described as ‘reversed thunder’ - wt are aware of a 
tour de force rather than of a forcefully created experience. 
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In imagery, Herbert is especially fond of church fiimiture, flowers, 
trees, herbs, stars, music, and the law (particularly regarding debt, for 
man’s great debt to Christ). In this connexion, the rough obvious 
difference between Donne and Herbert is that while the former 
arrives by strange means at an unorthodox end - 

Kill, and dissect me, Love; for this 
Torture against thine own end is, 

Rack’d carcases make ill Anatomies 

- the latter arrives by simple means, put to unorthodox uses, at ortho- 
dox ends; the one explores, the other reveals. Thus Herbert’s The Bag 
centres on an identification of Christ’s wounded side with the diplo- 
matic bag; 

If ye have any tlung to send or write, 

(I have no bag, but here is room) 

Unto my fathers hand.s and sight 
(Beieeve me) it shall safely come, 

That 1 shall niinde what you impart; 

Look, you may put it very ncarc my heart. 

Arguing with himself, or with God, Herbert makes effective use of 
the rhetorical question followed by the telling answer or second 
thought; of the ‘King of grief’ he demands, ‘how shall I grieve for 
thee?’: 

Shall I weep blood? Why, thou hast wept such store 
That all thy bodic was one doorc. . . . 

Paradox, too, is one of his Metaohysical habits, and Repetttance ends 
witli the aphoristic line, ‘Fractures well cur’d make us more strong*. 
But a more interesting and personal characteristic is the poet’s use of 
personification. This often occurs so quietly that wc arc not conscious 
of it as such - 

1 scarce believed. 

Till grief did tell me roundly, that I lived 

- and it is found, of course, in the ‘play-poem’ so common in Herbert, 
or the dramatic parable, of which Love (ID) is one of the most perfect 
examples : a volume of theological commentary lies b^diind each short 
phrase: 
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Love bade me welcome: yet my soul drew back, 

Guiltie of dust and simie. 

But quick-cy’d Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in. 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning. 

If I lack’d any thing. 

A guest, 1 answer’d, worthy to be here: 

Love said, you sliall be he. 

1 the unkindc, ungratefull? Ah my dcare, 

I cannot look on thee. 

Love took my liand, and smiling did reply, 

Who made the eyes but I? 

Truth Lord, but I have marr'd them : let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve. 

And know*^ you not, sayes Love, who bore the blame? 

My dcare, then I will serve. 

You must sit down, sayes Love, and taste my meat: 

So I did sit and cat. 

Thus Hutnility (with the Virtues .and the Animals) is a mixture of 
masque and bcast-fablc, wliilc The World, Rrdcruptum^ and The Quip 
bear a certain resemblance to the morality play. The l^il^runapc and 
Love Ufihiown look forw'ard as well as backward to Dunyan’s The 
Pilgrim* s Progress - and remind us that Herbert combines in liis work 
botli courtly and popular elements: 

I travell’d on, seeing the hill, where Jay 
My expectation. 

A long it was and weary way. 

The gloomy cave of Desperation 
1 left on th’ one, and on the other side 

The rock of Pride. 

And so I came to Fancy’s meadow strow’d 

With many a flower: 

Fain would I here have made abode. 

But I was quicken’d by my houre. 

So to Care’s copse I came, and there got through 
With much ado. . . . 

The Pilgrimage 
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Yet we have not defined that sense of drama which is everywhere 
in this poetry, and is independent of personification or dialogue-form; 
it is identical with the freshness and vividness of his best pass^es, the 
feeling that wc are now seeing, for the first time, something we had 
always heard about from others. The note is struck by the gentle 
intimacy of an opening like ‘Dcare Friend, sit down •..* or in the 
Elizabetlian accent of: 

Ladies, look here; this is the thankful! glasse, 

That mends the lookers eyes: this is the well 

That washes what it shows 

The Holy Scriptures 

It sounds more humorously in this description of an astronomer 
observing the stars: 

He views their stations, walks fi^om doore to doore, 

Surveys, as if he had design’d 
To make a purchase th':re ... 

and, with a most ‘uii-dcvotionar force, in *My friend may spit upon 
niy curious floor’, though still in a most devout context. 

That he soinctijiios betrays a weakness in his use of dramatic imag- 
cry must be allowed, and it may be felt that too much strain is placed 
on the favourite image of the box in the second section of Good 
Fridayj where the heart is likened to a writing-case containing at the 
same time ink and sin. The breakdown in the relation between 
thought and metaphor is more serious in the final lines of The 
Dawniug : 

Christ left his grave-clothes, that we might, when grief 
Draws tears, or bioud, not want an hundkcrcliicf. 

h is a tribute to the persistence of Herbert’s artistic taste that, in a 
poet so consciously coiicemecl with the teaching of central Christian 
truths, such lapses should not occur more commonly. 

Herbert’s main themes arc what one would expect of an Anglican 
minister, and foremost among them are the hicaniation, the Passion, 
and the Redemption. Against this debt is placed man’s behaviour, 
both the unseemliness of his disobedience and the inadequacy of his 
obedience. In a similar spirit he looks quite simply (not in the manner 
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of MarveQ*s A Dialogue between the Soul and the Body) at the dichot- 
omy of body and soul: *The growth of flesh is but a blister*; and 
considers at more length the balance between man’s greatness and 
his lowliness. Afdn relates the former - 

Man is one worlds and hath 
Another to attend him 

- while Misery describes the reverse of the medal: 

Man is a foolish thing, a foolish thing. 

Folly and Sinne play all his game. 

And, at his most cheerful, Herbert sums up in The Church-Jloorei 

Blest be the Architect, whose art 

Could build so strong in a weak heart. 

This brings us to what is, I think, the most serious criticism 
Herbert's work is open to ; the rather clumsy way in whicli the scales 
are occasionally weighed against earthly pleasures as opposed to 
heavenly bliss. There is much more of the Renaissance in Donne, 
even in his most fervent religious poetry, than in Herbert. ‘There is 
no pleasure here’, Herbert aimounces in The Rose, and attempts to 
enforce his judgement by a feeble verbal trick: 

Or if such deceits tlicre be. 

Such delights I meant to say.... 

Humane as is liis austerity in liis best work ~ where we are not 
tempted to compare it with Donne’s wider emotional range - ‘the 
world, the flesh, the devil’ is elsewhere set up too easily and knocked 
down too easily. The couplet: 

Then silly soul take heed; for earthly joye 

Is but a bubble, and makes thee a boy 

betrays, by its inept rhyme, the lack of personal feeling - a formula is 
being repeated; and parts of Home impress us as mechanical, pictistic 
repudiation of a ‘weary world* with which (the verse would here 
suggest) he never profoundly battled. There is an unintelligent heavi- 
ness about such outbursts: Herbert’s *sighcs and groans’ sometimes fall 
too copiously to move us. And this is not simply a question of the 
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reader's personal preference, for we cannot but admire those poems 
which turn on a tactfully contrived collapse of the human before the 
divine, in which we experience that collapse and are not merely re- 
ferred to some generalization concerning ‘this world of sugared lies* 
wliich we accept or reject according to our tastes. The Thanks-giving 
is a witty poem that reaches its climax in a final relinquishment of wit, 
an evaporation of wit, in front of the Passion: 

Then for thy passion - 1 will do for that - 
Alas, my God, 1 know not what, 

and wc cannot but be convinced by tlic volte-face wliich concludes 
The Collar (a poem in wliich the typical Herbert ian pattern is shown 
to perfection): 

But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wilde 
At every word, 

Me thoughts I heard one calling, Childe: 

And I reply’d. My Lord, 

Herbert came of a noble family, apt in the arts of war, the Court, 
and tlic mind, and Izaak Walton remarks that, wiiile at Cambridge, 
Ills ciothes seemed to prove that he put too great a value on his parts 
and parentage*. His ‘parts* as a scholar were impressive, and he be- 
came University Orator, an accepted stepping-stone to high civil 
office. ‘My birth and spirit rather took The way that takes the town*, 
he says in a poem, but he was ordained deacon in 1625-26 and priest 
in 1630. It lias been held tliat Herbert’s vacillation between Court and 
Church was resolved by the death, around 1625, of King James and 
of other patrons of liis, but Dr Hutchinson points out that for a man 
of liis qualities all hopes of preferment would hardly have ended for 
tills reason. Certainly too much has been made of the struggle be- 
tween his worldly ambitions and his impulse towards a life of reli- 
gious duties. In a letter to liis mother written in liis sixteenth year, he 
stated that ‘my poor abilities in Poetry shall be aH, and ever conse- 
crated to God’s glory’. Wc arc not to imagine in Herbert any such 
division as between Jack Donne the gallant and Jolin Donne the Dean 
of St Paul’s, ‘Apollo’s first, at last, the true God’s Priest’. Wc are told 
that Nicholas Ferrar (Herbert’s friend and literary executor, and the 
founder of the religious community at Little Gidding) suffered the 
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early temptation of Vhethcr there was a God, and how to be served*; 
Herbert's problem was the second, and never the first. Professor 
Knights speaks of Herbert's ^feeling of uselessness and self-distrust* 
and suggests that 'behind the more obvious temptation of "success" 
was one more deeply rooted - a dejection of spirit that tended to make 
him regard his own life, the life he was actually leading, as worthless 
and unprofitable*. 

And it is true that the theme of worldly ambition and the imagery 
of rebellion that run through his work are linked with his sense of 
inadequacy as an aaive Christian: he chastises his feebleness by 
reference to the 'glory and gay weeds* of the courtier, and the impli- 
cation is that so weak a servant of God might have done better as a 
servant of the King, hi Affiiction (I) he writes: 

I took thy sweeten'd pill, till I came neare; 

I could not go away, nor persevere. 

And we must allow due weight to the words, ‘nor persevere': this 
is the shame of inefficiency in one's profession, not of nostalgia for a 
different one. Barnabas Olcy, writing in the mid seventeenth century, 
quotes Herbert as saying, ‘God lias broken into my study, ami taken 
off my chariot wheels, I have nothing worthy of God*. And this 
discontent - hardly a selfish discontent - is silenced m tl^c end, for 
‘there is no articling with thee*. His complaints of inadequacy - 

All things arc busie ; only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees ... 

or 

1 read, and sighe, and wish I were a tree; 

For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade: at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just 

- remind us of passages in the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, a 
Jesuit priest and teacher who also suffered from ill health: 

... birds build - but not I build; no, but strain. 

Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work tliat wakes. 

But the ultimate reconciliation is there, too; Hopkins wrote, in a 
letter, 'Nothing comes: 1 am a eunuch - but it is for the kingdom of 
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hcavcn*s sake*. It remains to add that Herbert’s dissatis&ction is not 
merely personal, although it is personally felt; the final recognition 
is that man is by nature unable to requite his debt - even though the 
heart is pure, Herbert says: 

Yet one pure heart is nothing to bestow: 

In Christ two natures met to be thy cure. 

Those who are sensitive enough to feel tliis as a personal deficiency 
are not always best equipped to ward off a persistent if limited 
melancholy wliich, in poetry, is merely melancholy. 

But perhaps a more illuminating link between liis life and his 
poetry may be perceived in his aspect as a parish vicar, a practical 
clcrgynhiii. His first task on taking orders was to rebuild the church 
of Leighton Bromswold and, on his induction into Fulston with 
Bernerton four years later, he undertook extensive repairs to both 
churches and to liis rectory. His concern was at once with public 
worsliip - ‘Down with thy knees, up with thy voice’ - rather than 
private adoration. Further experience of practical Cliristianity came 
to him tlirougli his contact with Little Gidding, while his short 
country ministry reinforced both the teacher in him and, by implica- 
tion, the popular elements in liis style. Respecting the former, we can 
adduce tlic little book which he wrote at Bcincrton, A Priest to the 
Temple, or The Country Parson, a practical guide for the practising 
country parson, foimdcd on the definition that ‘A Pastor is the 
Deputy of Christ for the reducing of Man to the Obedience of God*»':^ 
and purposing, through a detailed trcatincnt of every aspect of the 
parson’s vocation, ‘to keep th(‘ middle way between superstition and 
slovenliness*. For his rather conscious attitude, in these last years, to 
the popular in his writing, wc can cite a passage in which Walton 
s;iys that the first sermon Herbert delivered to his parishioners w^as of 
a ‘florid maiuicr ... with great learning and eloquence*, but that 
Herbert then told them that ‘that shoidd not be his constant way of 
Preaching, for, since Almighty God does not intend to lead men to 
heaven by hard Questions ... his language and Ills expressions should 
be more plain and practical in his future Sermons*. 

It has already been suggested that for Herbert the justification of 
his poetic work was that 
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A verse may find him, who a sermon flies. 

And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

But didacticism, implying the urge towards clarity and immediate 
impact, is a less dangerous preoccupation, in a poet of his nature, dian 
it usually is. It is part and parcel of his straightforwardness and of his 
rejection of conventional poede devices: Jordan (1) is his manifesto 
here, *I envy no man’s nightingale or spring’; while his concern 
above all to be understood and useful probably served as a safeguard 
against eccentricity - for 

The fineness which a hyn^ or psalm affords. 

Is, when the soul unto the lines accords. 

There is no need to suppose that this concern did not exist before 
he became a country rector, and we sec how it agrees with the homely 
imagery, the recurrent box, for instance, in wliich cither sweets or 
sins are kept. His attitude towards flowers is eminently practical and 
down-to-earth: 

Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spait. 

Fit, while ye liv’d, for smell or ornament, 

And after death for cures. 

Despite the naivety that has sometimes been ascribed Herbert, 
his collection of poems. The Temple, - with its individual titles. The 
Church-porch, The Altar, Church-monuments, Church-musk, The Win- 
dows, and so on - partakes of that orderly, deliberate, and business- 
like nature which rebuilt churches, and which, together with what 
Walton calls ‘an almost incredible story, of the great sanctity of the 
short remainder of his holy life’, caused his ministry of tliree years 
soon to become a classic example for the English Church. We take 
leave of him with a short extract from Providence, full of liis character- 
istic tenderness and finely iniiting his practicality with his courtesy, 
the country gardener with the true gentleman of the university and 
the town: 

Rain, do not hurt my flowers; but gently spend 
Your hony drops; pressc not to smell them here: 

When they arc ripe, tlicir odour will ascend. 

And at your lodging with their thanks appeare. 

* * -k 
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Unlike Herbert, Henry Vaughan (1621-95) began by writing secular 
verse, either discursive or amatory. His first volume, Poems, contains 
such titles as Les Amours and To Amoret: The SigK and phrases like 
*a woman’s easy faith’ and ‘Tliat face hath many servants slain*. 
Donne was his master here; An Elegy lias the striking opening wc 
associate with him - ‘*Tis true, I am undone’ - but the poem has none 
of Donne’s preciseness and bite, and we are more aware of a playful 
fancy than of the peculiar seventeenth-century imagination. To 
Amorety of the difference *twixt him^ and other Lovers (‘Just so base, sub- 
lunary lovers’ hearts ...*) is modelled on Donne’s A Valediction: for- 
bidding mourning (‘Dull sublunary lovers* love but where tlie 
latter is compact, the former is dispersed and repetitive. 

Perhaps another influence is to be detected: that of Herbert - the 
line in To Amoret Weeping, ‘I envy no man’s purse, or mines’, echoes 
Herbert’s customary forthrightness and ‘I envy no man’s nightingale 
or spring*. But despite its derivativencss, the collection hints at the 
kind of pc»ctry Vaughan was latc! to write. Upon the Priory Grove, his 
usual Retirement anticipates that individual effect of calm and soilness 
which he achieves in his most famous lines, while his gift for the 
macrocosinic evocation is seen, if dimly, in a passage where he com- 
pares Amoret’s eyes with the sun and speaks of 

... the vast Ring 
Amidst these golden glories. 

And fiery stories 

The religious conversion which Vaughan experienced about the 
year 164S has been attributed to the nati(nial mirest (he was a Royal- 
ist), to prolonged ilhicss, to the death of his youngest brother. 
Vaughan himself, in the preface to the second edition of Silex 
Sdntillans {i6$s), seems to ascribe it to Herbert: ‘The first, that with 
any effectual success attempted a diversion of diis foul and overflow- 
ing stream [i.e. of ‘witty’ amatory verse], was the blessed man, Mr 
George Herbert, whose holy life and verse gained many pious Con- 
verts (of whom I am the least) and gave the first check to a most 
flourishing wit of his time.’ 

From Silex Scintillans, the volume that contains his essential contri- 
bution to English poetry, we should quickly deduce that, in poetry at 
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least, he was a 'convert* of George Herbert. The borrowings are 
abundant and unashamed. Thus, 

1 have deserv’d a thick, Egyptian damp. 

Dark as my deeds, 

Should mist within me, and put out that lamp 
Thy spirit feeds 

The Relapse 

obviously derives from this passage in The Tempk: 

I have deserv’d that an Egyptian night 

Should thicken all my powers; because my lust. 

Hath still sow’d fig-leaves to exclude thy light 

Sighs and Groans 

and even the volume's subtitle is taken from Herbert’s title-page. 
Correspondences of this kind, both to The Temple and to Owen 
Felltham’s prose Resolves (first edition c. 1620), arc listed in the notes 
to Mr L. C. Martin’s edition of Vaughan, and Dr Hutcliinson remarks 
that ‘there is no example in English literature of one poet borrowing 
so extensively from another’. 

An examination of several passages in which Vaughan is clearly 
remembering something of Herbert’s is useful in binigii^ out botli 
the former’s weaknesses and his originality. Our general impression 
is that Vaughan’s advantage over Herbert lies in his longer brcatli, 
his greater fluency, and in what at first seems a more positive vitality. 
On the other hand, Vaughan is sadly lacking in Herbert’s sense of 
climax - his poems generally go on a httlc too long - and his imagery 
(on the whole more intellectual and ‘elevated’ than the elder poet’s: 
the recurrent image is no longer ‘box’ but ‘star’) lacks the dramatic 
liveliness whereby Herbert’s justifies itself. Regeneration^ the opening 
poem of Silex Sdntillans, is Vaughan’s equivalent of Herbert’s ^The 
Pilgrimage; it has the same parable-form and the same tJicine - the 
necessity of struggling on in spite of hardship and disappointment. 
We see that Herbert is more ‘primitive*, nearer to the morality (to 
Bunyan, too), simple and dramatic. Vaughan is noticeably less simple 
and less dramatic, in a sense more ‘personal* because less traditional. 
He gives the impression of going farther, perhaps because he shows 
us fewer landmarks. And it may be felt that parable-form is not 
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altogether suitable for this more personal, more esoteric utterance; 
we are not always sure of how to interpret something that calls for 
interpretation: 

I wonder’d much, but tir’d 
At last with thought 

Vaughan is more suggestive, mysterious, than Herbert, and the 
poem contains some striking natural description; but he leaves us 
‘wondering* where Herbert leaves us knowing. 

Didacticism enters into Vaughan’s work - notably in Rules and 
Lessons, which reminds us of 7'hc Church-porch, thougli its instruc- 
tions arc less directly practical and down-to-carth - but it is much less 
pervasive than in The Temple. Vaughan has not the same compulsion 
to he understood. Here, as elsewhere, we find him, in comparison 
with Herbert, moving towards nineteenth-century romanticism, 
where the individual is the great tlienic rather than the social or 
religious community. 

Vaughan, too, is concerned with the dichtitomy of body and soul - 
especially in relation to the l^esurrcction - and, more important, with 
the bicarnation and the Passion, though he displays a less personal 
anguish than Herbert at man’s ingratitude and lack of merit. In his 
inconstancy, man is contrasted with the natural creation - with birds, 
bees, and flowers: 

I would (s,nd I) my God would give 
The staidiiess of these tilings to man ! 

And the ‘fair, order’d lights’ of The Constellation make him think of 
tlic ‘Obedience, Order, Light’ which man has not achieved. The 
injunction, ‘Observe God in his works’, suggests an aspect of 
Vaughan’s originality: parts of ‘And do they so?’ call Wordswortli 
to inmd: 

Go go; Seal up tby looks, 

And bum thy books - 

though the lesson which Nature will teach is rather more precise. 
The similarities between Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality and 
the attitude towards childhood of Vaughan and of his contemporary, 
Thomas Traherne, are too well known to need much comment here. 
Vaughan associates childhood with ‘whiteness’, the symbol of purity; 
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*dcar, harmless age*, it is also ‘an age of mysteries’. Thus The Retreat 
runs parallel with htHmations of Immortality for a part of the way: 

When yet I had not walkt above 

A mile, or two, from my first love. 

And looking back (at that short space) 

Could see a glimpse of his bright-face.... 

The Retreat 

. , . the growing Boy 

... beholds the light, and whence it flows.... 

The Youth, who daily farther from the cast 
Must travel, still is Naturc*s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on lus way attended. . . . 

Intimations of Immortality 

But their paths soon divide: Wordsworth declares himself an early 
nineteenth-century thinker, while Vaughan emerges as a seventeenth- 
century religious ‘metaphysical* - for The Retreat, one of his finest 
poems, one of the few that are exactly the right length, is not far 
from Donne in its ‘wit*, its compactness, and the physical reality of 
phrases like (the borrowed) ‘bright shoots of everlastingness*. 

Before leaving this point it should be remarked that there is a rela- 
tion between the state of childhood and that of man in those otlier 
‘early days*, after the expulsion from Eden, hi Corruption he writes: 

Man in those early days 
Was not aU stone, and Earth — 

He saw Heaven o’er Ins head, and knew from whence 
He came (condemned), hither , . . 
still Paradise lay 

In some green shade, or fountain. 

Both poets lament the loss of ‘a white. Celestial Aought* or 
‘celestial light* (in Traherne, ‘my pure primitive virgin light'), but 
Vaughan, whose desiderations arc more precise than Wordswordi’s - 
Ae God whose nearness he describes in these nostalgic poems is more 
‘present* than Ac later poet’s - finds less consolation here and now. 
WordsworA was readier, in Herbert’s words, to ‘rest in Nature, not 
Ae God of Nature*. 

Vaughan, Acn, is more interested in natural creation, in the nature 
of the country, than Herbert; it conducts him to Ac creator - ‘rui^al 
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shades arc the sweet fence Of piety and innocence’ - but he dehghts 
in it on the way. Yet The Search indicates how he is, by comparison, 
‘unworldly*. This poem has the final turnabout which we met in The 
Temple, the sliort answer to a lengthy question. ‘Me thought I heard 
one singing thus’ - and it is perhaps significant of Vaughan’s greater 
elaborateness that the voice should be ‘singing* instead of ‘calling^ 
(see Herbert’s The Collar) : 

Search well another world; who studies this 
Travels in Clouds, seeks Manna, where none is. 

Herbert at least found manna thr<iugh the imagery of tliis world; his 
‘convert* is more abstract in his language, more declamatory, and 
more leisurely. 

This being so, it says much for tlie strength of the Metaphysical wit 
tradition that it should so often save his work from shapelessness. We 
may instance the poem which begins ‘Joy of my life!’; it moves 
fn'cly from stars to die saints, Vvlio are ‘sliining lights’, ‘candies’, ‘our 
Pillar^fircs’, or indeed die ‘shining spires* of the City ‘wc travel to*. 
The poem seems about to disintegrate, but the final image, evoking 
the flaming sword in Eden, succeeds in pulling it togcdier: 

A swordlike gleame 
Kept man for sin 
First Out', This bcame 
Will guide him In, 

On Herbert’s ground, Vaughan is no match for him. But there is a 
handful of poems in which Vaughan appears as a distinctive figure 
both in the sevcntcentli century and in English poetry. These poems - 
and notable among them are The Retreat, Peace, Ascension Hymn, 
Quickness, Regeneration (in parts), and The World - turn on images of 
peace, majesty, security, and controlled power, ‘an illuminated vision’, 
in Dr Hutchinson’s words, ‘of the universe, newly apprehended*; 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light. 

All cahn, as it was bright. 

And round beneath it. Time m hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d, In which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. . , . 
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They might seem to have been written, in T. S. Eliotts phrase, ‘at 
the still point of the turning world*; but perhaps their peculiar quality 
is hinted at by Vaughan himself: 

But life is, what none can express, 

A quickness^ which my God hath kissed. 

★ ★ ★ 

Richard Crashaw (1612/13-49) is a very different kind of poet. His 
relation to Herbert is much slighter than might be supposed from the 
title of his first volume of English vctsiK Steps to the Temple, for liis 
temple is Catholic, baroque, and Italian. The son of a Puritan rector 
for whom the Pope was Antichrist, Crasliaw came under the Laudian 
High Church influence at Cambridge - he was a frequt^nt visitor at 
Little Gidding - and turned to Roman Catholicism, probably in 
1645, when it seemed that the ‘middle way' of Anglicanism conic not 
survive. (For the religious background to this essay, readers are 
referred to Part I of the present volume.) At liis death Crashaw held 
a minor position at the Cathedral of the Holy House at Loreto. He is 
pre-eminently the English poet of the CoLuitcr-Rcformation. 

If Herbert can be related to the popular sermon and the morality 
play, then Crashaw must be related to Catholic ritual and the masque. 
Thus Epiphanyt ‘A Hymn, sung as by the Three Kings', with three 
solo parts and chorus, is quite operatic in form, while The Mother of 
Sorrows opens in the Haiidelian manner: 

In shade of death’s sad Tree 
Stood Doleful She. 

Ah She! now by none other 

Name to be known, alas, but Sorrow’s Mother. 

The Sorrows are rendered remote and impersonal by their rhetor- 
ical, repetitive, and ornate presentation. We understand why the 
reader should not be invited to identify himself with the ‘Sancta 
Maria Dolorum*: there arc to be no unseemly grovel lings in the 
aisles; on the other hand, there is the danger the he will experience 
nothing - or, at any rate, nothing that could not have been prompted 
by some accepted aid to devotion. 

Examining The Weeper, a series of variations on the theme of the 
Magdalene's tears, we realize diat, though Crashaw's poems are often 
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longer than Herbert's or Vaughan's, his poetic breath is really Sorter, 
for his poetry is continually stopping and restarting. Some of the 
variations betray a lack of humour - a ‘brisk cherub' sips the tears 
'And his song/Tastes of this Breakfast all day long' - but others have 
the true dignity of the seventh stanza'*^. Crashaw's first publication 
was a collcaion of ‘sacred epigrams', and it is the epigrammatic 
aspect of his work that most nearly approaches the Metaphysical 
school; it emerges here in 

O wit of love! that thus could place 
Fountain and Garden in one face, 

and it endows the poem with an occasional and welcome neatness and 
intellcaual force: 

Others by moments, months, and years 
Measure their ages; thou, by Tears, 

and, indeed, in its last lines The Weeper acliicvcs a climax rare in 
Crasliaw: the tears themselves take over the burden: 

We got to meet 

A worthy object, our lord’s Feet. 

Notorious in Crashaw’s work is his sensuousness, and in particular 
his use, ill picturing sacred love, of the metaphors - indeed, the 
aunosphere - of human love, both of mother for child and of man for 
'.voiuan. Tlii'' sensuousness is rather ambiguously present in his hand- 
iiiig of spiritual and physical torture: ‘blood’ and ‘milk* are his 
characteristic references: 

To see both blended in one flood. 

The Mothers* Milk, the Children’s blood. 

Makes me doubt if Heaven will gather, 

Rosts hence, or Lilies ratlier. 

Upon the Irjant Martyrs 

Tlic reader may feel faintly repelled, but not sliocked, for the verse 
h.is no immediacy; the experience reaches us at second hand, as if the 
poet is describing the picture of something and not the thing itself* 
The ornate, decorative image - the ‘baroque conceit** - is the very 


* Numbering of the version published in 1648 and 1652. 
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ba$is of Crashaw’s poetry; it is lovingly handled, but sometimes too 
lovingly fondled. An English taste is unlikely to find any poem 
entirely successful, for the locks between one level of imagery and 
another do not always function smoothly ; but Crashaw's finest poem, 
as an English poet, is the Hymn to Saint Teresa. One welcomes the 
direct and firm opening - ‘Love, thou art Absolute sole lord/Op 
Life & Death* - and the passage which follows: 

Those thy old Souldiers, Great and tail. 

Ripe Men of Martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong arrncs, their trimnphant crown; 

Such as could with lusty breath 
Speak loud into the face of death 
Their Great Lord’s glorious name . . . 

is dramatic and unusually masculine for Crashaw. Teresa's cliildhood 
is related with that sweet tenderness, quite distinct from Heroert’s or 
Vaughan’s, for which this poet must be prized : 

She’ll to the Moores; And trade with them. 

For this unvalued Diadem. 

She’ll offer them her dearest Breath, 

With Ch»ist*s Name in’t, in change for death. 

And though the hymn is weakened by a cloud abstractions 
(‘Works . . . Sufferings . . . Teares , . . Wrongs . , from 
time to time ‘large draughts of intellectual day’ shine out in plirascs iik.c 

’Tis Love, not Ye ares or Limbs that can 
Make the Martyr, or the man. 

In the previous paragraph I stressed the word English by way of 
suggesting that, thougli Crashaw’s work is in a tradition, that tradi- 
tion is not English. It is an Italian school, the ‘conceited’ school of 
Marino, to which he properly belongs, and what one misses in him 
is the Saxon contribution to our tradition, the fortliright, mascuiiiic, 
and earthy elements of our literature. It is not an adequate defence of 
his use of English to describe liis as ‘primarily a European’. And one 
docs not, finally, complain of over-excitemcnt, ‘ccstaticncss’, but 
rather the opposite; the individual beads arc liiglily coloured, yet the 
fingers that thread them arc cold and even mechanical. The prevailing 
mood, as Professor Willey has remarked, is ‘at once infiamed and 
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relaxed*. The artist who creates is, here, too separate from the martyr 
who suffers, and often the ecstasy is left outside, outside the language 
and outside our response; a formal, public act of worship which 
tastes simultaneously of the cathedral, the stage, and the study. 

★ ★ ★ 

In moving from Herbert through Vaughan to Crashaw, we have 
noticed an increasing ‘romanticism* in their work - it is not merely 
because of similarities in belief that Vaughan has been likened to 
Wordsworth and Crasliaw to Francis Thompson. While this implies 
a certain liberation, an increased lyricism, a greater evocativeness, it 
also means a certain loss in intellectual impact. A comparative evalua- 
tion of ‘romantic* and ‘metaphysical* lies, happily, outside the scope 
of this essay, but it may be remarked in concluding that wliat we 
value in seventeenth-century Metaphysical poetry is, in its simplest 
tenns, the imiou of hard thinkmg with deep feeling. 
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T o appreciate the poetry associated iii varying degrees of intimacy 
with the Court of Charles I requires, I believe, certain irnportuit 
mental and emotional readjustments. One is not dealing with major 
poetry - though there arc several major poems - and therefore it is 
necessary to feel an especially close sympathy with the social and 
cultural attitudes and interests ot a particular group of men and 
women in particular surroundings. This poetry embodies more of the 
life and culture of upper-class pre-Commonwealth England than do 
any of the other arts. It is learned and theologically minded. It is at 
once eminently English and strongly influenced by the classic il and 
cosmopolitan interests - and affectations - of its writers and public. 
The Court was. needless to say, not puritanical, but the tone of most 
of the lyric poetr)' suggests that it was addressed to social equals, 
though we do not now know their names. 

Cavalier poetry presents a surprising mixture of elegance and 
sophistication with naivety and schovilboy obscenity, but it is rarely 
vulgar or sneering. One scases these qualities in reading, furtlier 
knowledge of the way of life that produced it helps to explain the 
paradoxical qualities. One comes to realize that in submitting oneself, 
with the efforts involved, to the effect of die poeiiy, one is submitting 
oneself to the influence of a phase of English civilization.* Our rela- 
tionsliip with these knights and squires is a fairly close one. I'heir way 
and mamicr of speaking comes out directly in 

I tell thee, fcll(»w, who*cr rhou be. 

That made this fine sing-song of me, 

Thou art a rhyming sot. 

(Suckling) 

Now you have freely given me leave to love 
What will you doe? 


l6o 


(Carew) 
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or again in: 

Hearke, reader ! wilt be leam*d i’ th* wars? 

(Lovelace) 

The idiom is the conversation of the Court drclc in all its variety, 
cultivated and colloquial, witli that tendency to the racy and the 
slipshod which has been characteristic of English aristocratic speech 
ever since the speech of the educated became formalized, and which 
has produced so remarkable a succession of literary achievements 
from this time to Byron's.^ 

The body of Cavalier poetry is remarkably homogeneous, as per- 
haps the foregoing generalities have suggested. The four or five 
principal talents have certain individiully distinctive qiialities, but the 
lesser figures can be more easily classified as being better or worse 
poets or as being nearer to, or farther firom, their masters than by 
personal characteristics. As the poetic masters of these poets, Donne 
and Jonson formed an almost ideal partnership, at once stimulating 
and disciplining, arousing exuberant feeling and ingenious elabora- 
tion of the fancy and exerting a dignified restraint and a sensitive 
literary tact,^ Tltc influence of Donne is the most obvious. One lias 
vases of the direct imitation of his conceits, such as Carew's Upon 
a Ribband: 


This silken wreath, which circles in mine armc. 

Is but an Emblem of that mystique charme, 

Wlierewith the inagique of your beauties binds 
My captive soul , , . 

v/hich is clearly based on The Futierall One also finds the wider 
influence of themes and attitudes. Donne’s The Extasie and A Vale^ 
diction, forbidding Mourning arc behind a long series of poems, inclu- 
ding Lord Herbert’s Ode upon a Question moved. Whether Love should 
continue for ever?, Lovelace’s To Lucasta, going beyond the Seas, and 
Suckling’s To Mistress Cicely Crofts, which characteristically reverses 
the theme; 


There rests but this, that whilst wc sorrow here. 
Our bodies may draw near; 

And when no more their joys they can extend. 
Then let our Souls begin where they did end. 
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Beyond this again is, of course, the spirit of Metaphysical wit, that 
source of imaginative strength which enabled more or less irrespon- 
sible young men about Court to analyse their feelings and build up 
sustained poetic arguments, and to bring into their poetry their mis- 
cellaneous dabblings in theology, philosophy, natural science, and 
whatever else caught their interest. The Cavalier elegies on Donne 
make their debts to him explicit and, if one allows for the customary 
obituary hyperbole, show in at least one case remarkable critical in- 
sight and power of definition; while their couplets clearly derive 
from his Satyres and Anniversaries. From the work of Lord Herbert, 
Falkland, Carew, Maync, Cartwright, Godolphin, and Porter - the 
last almost nco-classically elegant - one must select Carew’s (1595? - 
1640?) for examination. He presents a very full accoujit of Donne as 
a ‘reformer and preserver of the Engbsh tongue* in poetry, c.g. : 

The Muses garden with Pedantique weedcs 
OVspred, was purg'd by dice ; The lazic seeds 
Of servile imitation thrownc away. 

And fresh invention planted, Thou didst pay 
The debts of our penurious bankrupt age; 

Licentious thefts, that make poctique rage 
A Miniiquc fury, when our soules must bcc 
Possesr, or widi Anacreons Exrasie, 

Or Pindars, not dicir owiic; The subtle clicat ^ 

Of slic Exchanges, and the jugling feat 
Of two-edg’d words, or whatsoever wrong 
By ours was done the Grceke, or La tine tongue. 

Thou hast redeem’d, and open’d Us a Mine 
Of Rich and pregnant phansie, drawnc a line 
Of masculine expression. . . . 

One only wonders why he instances Pindar and Anacreon rather than 
Petrarch. 

Jonsonus Virbius and other complimentary verses establish Jonson 
in a corresponding position. The majority of the Cavaliers had been 
admitted to the ‘Tribe of Ben', and liked to call thenisclvcs his ‘Sons'; 
Suckhjig celebrates radier disrespectfully a Session of the Poets. In their 
poems the tribe naturally take his work as a whole, or his dramatic 
work in particular and, as he had taught them, stress its moral value. 
Once more, out of poems by Falkland, May, Habington, Waller, 
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Cleveland, Mayne, Cartwright, Carew, Loijl Herbert, Suckling, and 
Randolph one selects Carew's for his fine verse, his tadt in dealing 
with an embarassing atuation - Jonson*s Ode to Himself, which 
Carew feels to be a tragic lapse of taste - and his exact reference to the 
lyrics and their classical ancestry: 

Repine not at the Tapers thriftie waste, 

That sleckes thy terser Poems, nor in haste 
Praysc, but excuse; and if thou overcome 
A knottie writer, bring the bootic home. . . . 

The Cavaliers were following Jonson when they naturalized the 
dicmes of Catullus and other Latin lyrists. His influence on them 
was an example of careful art - ‘no matter how slow the style be at 
first, so it be laboured and accurate; seek the best, and be not glad 
of ... first words (Timber) - urbanity of tone and control of 
emotion, ratlier than as a source of images and phrases. Rough as he 
was in himself^ he taught them how to put the tone of the gentleman 
into poctr)': 

Aske me no more where Jove bestowes, 

When June is past, the fading rose: 

For ill your beauties orient deepe, 

These flowers as in their causes, slcepe 

shows Carew combining both Metaphysical and Classical material 
witli courtly elegance. On tlic otiicr hand, Lovelace's 

Strive not, vain Lover, to be fine. 

Thy silk's the Silkworms, and not thine; 

You lessen to a Fly your Mistris rhought. 

To chink it may be in a Cobweb caught ... 

restates ‘Still to be neat from the opposite side, ajid also gives it a 
more solemn moral note. 

If one takes the principal ‘Sons of Ben* in approximate order of 
seniority, one obtains a fairly dear picture of how Cavalier poetry 
developed as the years went on. Lord Herbert (1583-1648) scarcely 
qualifies for the rather vague title of ‘Son of Ben* or, on account of 
liis seniority, as a Cavalier, but his lyrics, such as ‘Come hither, 
womankind*, ‘1 am the first that ever lov’d’ and 
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If you refuse me once, and think again 
I will complain. 

You are deceiv’d; love is no work of Art, 

It must be got and bom, 

Not made and worn. 

Or such wherein you have no part 

decidedly have the tone and accent of the group, and he was asso- 
ciated with his ‘witty Carew* in that his A description was apparently 
the occasion for the latter’s CompletnmU and in the disputed author- 
ship of ‘Now you have freely given me leave to love.* 

Herrick (1591-1674) belongs much less to the tradition, though he 
was a member of the ‘Tribe* and celebrated its meetings in verse."* 
He also wrote a fine portrait of His Caualicr: 

Give me that man that dares bestride 
The active sea-horse, and with pride. 

Through the huge field of waters ride: 

Wlio, with his looks too, can appease 
The ruffling winds and raging seas. 

In mid’ St of all their outrages. 

This, this a virtuous man can doe, 

Saile against rocks, and split them too ; 

1 1 and a world of pikes passe through. 

But the Metaphysical manner is beyond Herrick’s powers of imag- 
ination and he lacks Jonson’s polished technique and cmotkjiiai 
discipline. Upon Julias Clothes: 

When as in silks my Julia goes. 

Then, then (inc diinks) how sweetly flowes 
Tlie liquefaction of her clothes 

has some of their strength and elegance. ‘Gather ye rosebuds’ is a 
pleasant version of the *Carpe dietn theme, but it lacks complexity. 
His epitaphs and poems on children are, if placed beside Jonson’s, 
sentimental. Herrick is a poet of a charmingly fanciful but simple 
sensibility. Corinnas going a-Maying is in the sixtccnth-century con- 
vention, with its mass of flowery imagery and naive medley of 
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classical allusions and colloquial phrases. Its virtue is in its very lack 
of discipline: 

Get up, get up for shame, the Blooming Mome 
Upon her wings presents the god unshomc. 

See how Attrora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through tlie airc. 

Get-up, sweet-Slug-a-bed, and see 
The Dew bespangling Herbc and Tree. 

Each Flower has wept, and bow'd towards tlie East 
Above an houre since; yet you are not drest. 

Nay ! not so much as out of bed? 

When all the Birds have Mattens seyd, 

And sung their thankfull Hyinncs : ’tis sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in, 

Wlien as a tliousand Virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the Lark, to fetch in May. 

Herrick undoubtedly had a real feeling for flowers and trees and for 
country customs and beliefs, as one sees them in Night-piece to Julia, 
Fairies, A Country Life, and The Hock Cart, despite liis complaints at 
‘banishment’ from Loudon. 

One finds the great house and the idealized patriarchal community 
again in Carew’s To Saxham and To tny friend, C.N, Both these poems 
arc heavily dependent on Jonson’s Penshurst, but the fact that a man 
like Carew could write them at all shows, I think, that Charles Ts 
courtiers - Carew is one of the most urban as well as urbane - had 
nnt entirely forgotten their social responsibilities and the quality of 
life outside London. In Answn of an Elegiacall Letter upon the death of 
the King of Sweden puts die Court before ns - and a pastoral masque. 
If Carew is perhaps not a major poet, he has certainly been under -• as 
much as Herrick has been over-rated. He has, as Sir Herbert Grierson 
says, a deeper vein of thought dian one might expect irom a gay and 
frivolous Court official; the two influences of Donne and Jonson are 
fused in him by a considerable native talent. Borrowings from Donne 
arc comparatively rare in his work, but imitations of Marino and other 
conducntal poets show the widdi of his culture. His poems on Donne 
and Jonson show not only liis immense admiration for them but also 
iiis critical intelligence and power of sustained thinking in verse. This 
iafeUigence is the controlling force in his lyrics. 
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Let US examine liis To my Inconstant Mistrisi 

When thou, poorc excommunicate 
From all the joyes of love, shalt sec 

The full reward, and glorious fate. 

Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 

Then curse thine owne inconstancie. 

A fayrcr hand than thine, shall cure 
That heart, which thy false oathes did wound; 

And to my soule, a soule more pure 
Than tliine, shall by Lov^ hand be bound. 

And both with equall glofy crown'd. 

Then slialt thou weepe, entreat, complaine 
To Love, as I did once to thee; 

When all thy teares shall as vainc 
As mine were then, for thou shalt be 
Danui’d for thy false Apostasie. 

Wc begin with a characteristic religious conceit to express with 
suitable force his rejection of his mistress for her infidelity; it is worth 
noting that Roman Catholic practices were respected at the Conn of 
Henrietta Maria. Faith, in fact, connotes both his religion of love and 
his own constancy in it which contrasts with the lady*s lack of that 
quality. But the blasphemous exaggeration togetlier wfith the sar- 
castic note of line i, and the angry ofl-hand last line of the stanza, give 
an undertone of mockery to the whole. Carew has a critical anri- 
Petrarchan attitude, but he is not writing a solemn denunciation. He 
continues his attack in the next stanza with a closely argued statcniciir, 
in firm sinuous rhythms, of his relationship to liis new mistress; h^ is 
polite but delicately ironical (‘a souk more pure Than thine’). Th''- 
new mistress is canonized in glory along with him, and the old 
‘damn’d’, both according to the convention of worship and alsc* by 
Carew’s real anger. The first three and a half lines of the last stanza 
liavc the accent and manner of the man speaking his mind. I’hough 
the poem’s solemnity may be mock solemnity, a deeper seriousness 
seems to emerge at this point. Such complexity is typical of Carew at 
his best. His lyrics arc conventional verse in the best sense; that is, the 
convention really corresponded to an actual way of tliiiiking and 
feeling, and the lyrics had their accepted and recognized place in the 
relationship between men and women. ‘Give me more love, or iiu-^rc 
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disdaine • . / loses nothing fzom the that Godolphin and Lovelace^ 

and no doubt others, followed out its argument exactly or that 
Petrarch or Jonson (‘Or scome or pittic on me take ../) may have 
given the hint. To a Lady that desired I would love her^ if it be his, is 
both more conversational and slangy and more serious: 

Then give me leave to love, and love me too. 

Not with dcsigne 

To rayse, as Loves curst Rebells doe. 

When puling Poets whine. 

Fame to their beautie, from their blubbr’d eync. 

Gricfc is a puddle, and reflects not clcare 
Your beauties rayes, 

Joyes are pure streames, your eyes appeare 
Sullen in sadder layes, 

In chearful] numbers they shine bright witli prayse. 

It is a highly individual lyric, using, later, 'Wounds, flames and darts* 
with an air of freshness and almost of originality. 

The wit of Carew includes, besides his Metaphysical scope of 
jniagery and intellectually critical discipline, this urbanity or sense of 
social fitness. I-Iis attitude is related to chivalry, but is more sophis- 
ticated and more egalitarian as between the sexes. Though he is often 
critical and even angry with Celia, whoever, or however many, the 
name represents, he is not cynical or coarse - A Rapture is frankly 
luxurious and sensual - or familiar; there is always present something 
of ihc respect with which he regards the Countess of Anglesey, while 
there is at the same time a certain freedom in his attitude to her: 

Vou, whose whole life 
In every act crown'd you a >nstant Wife, 

May spare the practice of that vulgar trade, 

Wliich superstitious custome oncly made; 

Rather a Widow now of wisedome pro 
The patteme, as a Wife you were of lo\ e: 

Yet since you surfet on your gricfc, *tis fit 
I tell the w’orld, upon what cares you sit 
Glutting your sorrowes; and at once include 
His story, your excuse, my gratitude. 

Carew looks forward to the manners of the Augustans, but he is not 
so formal as tliey tend to be and he has a more im’Tnatc personal 
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delicaqr. His elegies have this poise and balance of phrase and emotion* 
Maria Wentti/orth is in the great tradition of seventeenth-century 
elegies and exemplihes particularly a well-known feature of wit not 
yet dwelt on, the blending of die light and even humorous with the 
solemn: 

And here the precious dast is la yd; 

Whose purely-tempered Clay was made 
So fijie, that it the guest betray’d. 

Else the soule grew so fast witliin, 

It broke the outwaid shell of simic. 

And so was hatch’d a Chcrubin. 

Finally, To my worthy friend Master Geo, Sand must be mentioned 
to sliow the full range of Carcw*s poetic achievement. Written near 
the end of his life and the end of an epoch, it has an urbane reverence: 

I pressc not to the Quire, nor dare I greet 

The holy place with my unhallowed feet; 

My unwasht Muse ... 

and ‘a holy mirth* and a profoimd sense of sin and penitence are 
realized in magnificent Metaphysical imagery and solemn, emphatic 
Donnean rhytlmis: 

Though nor in tunc, nor wing, she reach thy LarlJc, 

Her Lyrick feet may dance before the Arke. 

Who knowes, but that her wandering eyes that run. 

Now hunting Glow-worines, may adore the Sun, 

A pure flame may, shot by Ahnighry power 
Into her brest, the earthy flame dcvourc. 

My eyes, in penitentiall dew may steepc 

That briuc, wliich they for scnsuall love did weepe. 

So (though ’gainst Natures course) fire may be quench t 
With fire, and water be with water drcncht. 

The biographical background of this docs not concern us here. It 
is enough that Carew has a sense of values and has written a great 
poem. Something that one may risk calling the poetic spirit of the 
age, its richly imaginative sensibility, has inspired liim to write above 
his usual self without, at the same time, borrowing from his masters. 

Sir John Suckling (1609-42) needs less attention. The double in- 
fluence shovrs itself again, but Suckling is far less urbane and civilized 
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than Carew and, though he wrote a prose work on religion, far less 
serious as a poet. His delicacy of imagination, such as it is, his fluency - 
he criticized Carew as laboured - and his uninhibited and boisterous 
cynicism come out in: 

Hast thou seen the down in the air, 

When the wanton blasts have toss’d it? 

Or the ship on the sea, 

Wlicii the ruder waves have cross'd it? 

Hast thou mark'd the crocodile’s weeping, 

Or the fox’s sleeping? 

Or hast view’d the peacock in his pride. 

Or the dove by his bride, 

When he courts for his lechery? 

O, so fickle, O, so vain, C^, so false, so false is she? 

‘Out upon it, I have lov’d turns the attitude on himself. His 
language is racier and more careless than Carew ’s. 

*Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight. 

And if I like one dish 
More than another, that a Pheasant is 

shows how thoughtlessly be can tlirt>w off a conceit to express his 
feeling about a woman. In Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy Lord 
Biickhurst as Eugenius is made to say that none of his contemptiraries 
in drama ‘expresses so much the conversation of a gentleman, as Sir 
John Suckkng’. The spirit of his poetry, the controlling wit, is a 
go<»d sense or horse sense, and the social tone belongs to a masculine 
company - !iis most urbane pomi is probably ‘My dearest rival. . 

A Ballad upon a Wedding is a charnijaig dramatic achievement. 
Suckling knows just how to assume the manner of the ‘awe-struck 
yeoman without being patronizing, and he gives at ironic glance at 
good society at tlic end. Perhaps tlic poem implies t^e kind of under- 
lying sympathy with the rural community that caused Carew to 
write To Saxham. 

His forthright Royalist Ansioer, quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, remmds us of the Cavalier exemplar, Ridiard I.ovelace 
(1618-58), He is a very uneven poet and often seems both careless and 
amateurish. His finer sensibility, however, redeems clumsiness of 
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his syntax, and he is a poet of very varied interest. His famous lyrics to 
Luatsu and Althea, A Mock Song and, with them, Montrose's *My 
dear and only love . . voice the Cavalier attitude at its best to life and 
to the war. We find here the surviving code of chivalry and the pub- 
lic values of the seventeenth-century country gentleman expressed 
with great clarity and with intellectual ingenuity and sophistication 
of tone. Lovelace is not on Marvell’s level of intelligence, but he is 
not a simpleton - he is a courtier and a soldier of European culture; 
beside his work, the revolutionary and nationalist ardours of die 
Romantics of his class seem crude. One sees the more private interests 
of the Kentish squire, and once again the rural roots of the Cavaliers, 
in another interesting group of poems. The Ant, The Snail, The Toad 
and the Spider, The Falcon, and The Grasshopper, These combine first- 
hand observations of nature with superstition, and traditional know- 
ledge of field sports with literary allusion and inoffensive moralizing 
in a manner very characteristic of the early seventeenth century. The 
following examples must suffice: 

Look up, then, miserable Ant, and spie 
Thy fatal foes, for breaking of licr law, 

Ho v ’ring above thee, Madam, Margaret Pie, 

And her fierce servant. Meagre — Sir John Daw, 

Thy Self and Storehouse now they do store up. 

And thy whole Harvest too writhin their Crop. 

Thus we unthrifty thrive witliin Earths Tomb 
For some more rav’nous and ambitious Jaw: 

The Crain in th* Ants, the Ants in the Pie*s womb. 

The Pie in th’ Hawk*s, the Hawk's i’ di* Eagle's maw: 

So scattering to hord ’gainst a long Day, 

Thinking to save all, we cast all away. 

and the deservedly &mous 

O thou that svring’st upon the waving haire 
Of some well-filled Oaten Beard, 

Drunke ev’ry night on a delicious teare, 

Dropt thee from Heav’n where now thou art rear’d. . . . 


It must not, inddentally, be forgotten that The Grasshopper is an 
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invitation to conviviality of which the insect is supposed to set an 
example. A Loose Saraband is even more bacchanalian: 

Lord! What is man and sober? 

Poetry of this quality on themes of all these kinds would seem to cud 
with Lovelace and his friends, such as Charles Cotton. Charles H's 
‘mob of gentlemen* arc inferior even in drinking songs, 

Lovelace’s love poetry has similar qualities - freshness and exuber- 
ance, a delicacy and strength of fancy, and a courtly tone. He is not 
often vulgar like Suckling, but sometimes has a deeper cynicism that 
surprises one. The Senttime is tough and detached in die manner of 
j^onne’s Communhic. He has some brilliant contracted conceits, 
such as: 

Like the Sun in’s early ray, 

But si lake your head and scatter day. 

To Amarantha 


or: 

Not yet look back, not yet ; must we 
Run then like spoakes in wheeles cn'rmally, 

And never overtake? 

from A Forsaken Lady to her Fake Servant, a fine dramatic monologue 
ui couplets. Ellinda's Glove is equally brilliant at greater length: 

Tliou snowy Farm with thy five Tenements I 
Tell thy white Mistris here was one 
Tliat call’d to pay his dayly rents; 

But she a-gathcrinj. Flowers and Hearts is gone, 

And thou left void to rude jssession. . . . 

Gratiana Dancing and Singing, another large-scale c'^knccit, is at once 
ingenious, rhythmically subtle, and also a little clumsy: 

See ! with what constant Motion, 

Even and glorious as the Sun, 

Gratiana steers that Noble Frame, 

Soft as her breast, sweet as her voyce 
Tliat gave each winding law and poi?. 

And swifter than the wings of Faim . 
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She beat die happy Pavement 
By such a Starre made Firmament, 

Which now no more the Roofc envies. 

But swells up high with Atlas ev’n. 

Bearing the brighter, nobler Heav’n, 

And, in her, all the Deities. . . . 

Lovelace was never a ‘Son of Ben*, and there seems to be a lack of 
his disciplining influence over the suns and flowers that burst forth a 
litdc too brighdy in diis poetry. The gende, courtly tone is Lovelace’s 
own contribution, and owes nothing directly to others. But this 
sometimes lapses badly; the vital elements of irony and humour fall 
into abeyance and exaggeration effects get out of control. 1 think that 
this is the defect, rather than mere indecency as Dr Johnson and die 
nineteen di-century critics thought, of such things as: 

Heere wee’ll strippe and cool our fire 
In Creame below, in milke-baths higher; 

And when all Wells are drawne dry, 
m drink a teare out of tliine eye. 

oxLucasta taking the Waters at Tunbridge or Love made in the First Age; 
there is also the ‘reverend lady cow’ in Amarantha, If Suckling fore- 
shadows the tone of Charles Il’s Court, Divelacc by diese flaws in the 
quality of his wit gives an indication that the Donne-Jonson aristo- 
cratic synthesis was breaking up with the Court that had cherished it. 



MILTON’S RELIGIOUS VERSE 

BY t. A. CORMICAN 

Principal, St Patrick's College, the University of Ottawa 


Of all the great figures in English literature, Milton is in several ways 
the most controversial. No writer, except Shakespeare, has been so 
continuously admired; no teacher, except perhaps Bunyan, has been 
so revered by so many generations. Yet since Addison’s famous 
remark in 1712 that our language ‘sunk under him*, there have been 
many derogatory criticisms not merely of details but of whole 
aspects of ins work. It is impossible to read Milton without feeling 
tliat we arc in the presence of a great mmd; yet even critics who have 
praised him most highly have felt it was accessary to come devoutly 
and staunchly to his defence. 

The reasons for this long-standing diversity of opinion form a 
useful introduction to his work. To both the general reader and the 
professional critic, Milton presents special diliicuitics which, if they 
cannot be overcome, must at least be recognized. In the first place, he 
has built lengthy works out ot religious convictions which are widely 
discarded or despised today. Without a fait uiiderstandiitg of these 
convictions and a certain amount ot (at least temporary) sympatliy 
towards them, wc are likely to misread him; in tew poets in any 
iaijguage can we make less distinction between the doctrinal content 
and the literary art, or concentrate on the purely ‘aesthetic’ side of 
ins poetry'. 

In the second place, his greatness and the narurc of his topics invite 
comparisons with Shakespeare and Dante. As Mr Eliot has pointed 
out. the basic tools of criticism arc analysis and ^ omparison. The 
critical judgements wc arrive at will depend on what we compare 
with what, and there is no doubt that Milton sutfers by comparison 
not only with Shakespeare and Dante, but also with Donne and 
Hopkins; he has little of the latter poets’ capacity for startling phrase 
and packed emotion, and neither Dante’s vivid intimacy nor Shake- 
speare’s profound psychological insight. Our effort must then be to see 
what special qualities he possesses and what special ditik uitics he faced. 
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Thirdly, the very nature of his themes and the great purposes he 
had in mind remove his poetry to a much greater extent than that of 
any others, even the Biblical poets, firom the ordinary concerns and 
common experience of men. For his material he chose the fall of man,i 
the tempting of Christ by Satan, and the Lord's vengeance on His 
enemies through Samson. The existence of angels, the fall of a whole 
race in Adam, the restoration of that race in Christ, tlie deliberate 
destruction of God’s enemies - these arc ideas which, whether 
accepted or rejeaed, have little affinity with the mentality of the 
twentieth century, and arc remote from the common experience even 
of the devout believer. Milton, then, presented himself with a par- 
ticularly difficult task, a task faced neither by the Hebrew poets (who 
concentrate on the experience of the Israelites); nor by the Greeks 
(who, even in dealing with the gods, are constantly concerned with 
the human situation); nor by Dante (who expresses his theological 
material in terms of a human pilgrim progressing towards Heaven 
through a series of vivid encounters with hmnan beings); nor by 
Shakespeare (who, in presenting a profound study of hmnan char- 
acter, abstains from personal moral judgements). Even the great bulk 
of medieval religious poetry (the anonymous hymns and lyrics, 
Piers Plowman and the medieval plays) does not attempt to elaborate 
the story of the early parts of Creation; it keeps religiou^bcliefs and 
moral principles constantly in touch with the world we know. Wc 
might perhaps conclude that Milton’s artistic judgement was at fault, 
that what he attempted was beyond the reach of human language, 
that he should, as he had first intended, have dealt with some more 
‘human’ story such as the legend of Arthm-. But that conclusion could 
reasonably be based only on great critical ability, on a precise estimate 
of his difficulties, and on a very wide and exact grasp of the theology 
which exerts so deep and so pervasive a pressure on his verse. Milton 
was guilty of some hyperbole in describing his ‘adventrous Song’ as 
pursuing ‘things unattempted yet in Prose or Bhimc’; but the hyper- 
bole may stand as a reminder of the great difficulties he entered into 
with such deliberate choice and after so long and so careful a pre- 
paration. Unless wc sec his difficulties, we cannot fairly estimate 
his success or his failure. 

The difficulties arc further aggravated by Milton’s intense convic- 
tion that his poetry must teach. And the influence of the Old Testa- 
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mcnt is seen in his conception of teaching; he wishes not merely to 
instruct the mind but to purify and elevate the heart, and in this one 
word, ‘heart* (P.L., L l8), he is supposing in the reader some knowledge 
of the Books of Wisdom in the Old, and the Epistles of the New, 
Testament. His great object, he says, is to 


... assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

(I. 25.) 

The whole of Paradise Lost must be understood in the light of the 
exordium (lines 1-26), and the exordium in the light of the whole 
poem; we misunderstand the poem from the outset if wc think of it 
as another seventeenth-century controversial tract. The criticism that 
Milton does not succeed in justifying God*s ways is based on a rnis- 
ccmception of what Milton meant by God and what lie meant by 
justification. It should be clear from the whole poem that, to Milton, 
God always remains the Great Mystery whose inscrutable ways can be 
comprehended only in the ‘light* whicli is as yet inaccessible to men. 
And by justification Milton did not mean a merely logical demonstra- 
tion which would prove an intellectual conclusion and bring God 
with in the framework of the rational luiivcrse. He uses the word with 
the overtones it acquired from New Testament usage, where it im- 
plies a divine, not a human or logical, understanding, a supernal 
iiluinination from the Holy Spirit whom he invokes for special 
guidance in liis diJficult task.^ Milton aspires to higher things than 
were possible througli the Greek Muses or even through the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament. If the ways of God can be justified, it 
must be through a purification of the heart rather than by the reason- 
ings of the intellect.^ The poem is, among other things, a prayer 
addressed to the Deity from all mankind, a prayer in which he perse- 
veres even though he concludes, from his Biblical sources and his 
personal experience, that many would reject the divine revelation; 
hence the later form of liis prayer (VII. 31) that his Muse, ‘heavenly- 
born Urania* who ‘with Eternal Wisdom didst converse*, might ‘fit 
audience find though few*. (The whole passage, VII. i-39* should be 
closely comiectcd with the opening of Book L) Wc should then 
understand Milton as aspiring througji his poem to prepiurc the hearts 
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of men for the coming of the Spirit whose great ofBcr is to lead men 
into the truth about God and themselves. 

The main question for the reader of Milton s poetry is not, indeed, 
the nature of his theological doctrine or his value as a moral teacher, 
but the extent to which theology and moraUty are transmuted into 
poetry. But no estimate of his poetry can be arrived at in complete 
abstraction from the discussion of his doctrinal content; the way in 
which his words ‘work* - the definable effect they have on our minds 
- depends so largely on the religious connotations and suggestions 
they have for an individual reader. Different interpretations of the 
words ‘Father* and ‘sin *do not necessarily result in different estimates of 
Donne’s Hymn to God (he Faf/ier because the experience within the poem 
does not depend on the teclinical meaning we assign to them. But 
disagreement on justify*, ‘Victor*, and ‘Mightiest’ (P.L., L 26, 95, 99.) 
will deeply affect our understanding of Satan and our litcraiy judge- 
ment of the poem. The two Paradises draw constantly on a doctrine 
no one point of whidi can be fully understood through the poems 
alone. Yet a certain amount of Milton can be enjoyed immediately 
with no reference to doctrine (c.g. 11 . 51-105, XII. 624-49, or - a good 
introduction to MiltoJi - the passages in any good dictionary of 
quotations). Such passages (like Shakespeare’s ‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen*) sliould encourage the reader to go fufther m the 
endeavour to understand the presuppositions and qiulities of the 
writer’s art. 

We can assist ourselves by noting a parallel between the opening of 
Paradise Lost and that of Antony and Cleopatra, However concerned 
both writers are with exposition, they are already, at the opening, 
supposing a great deal in the reader. To catch the many liints and 
overtones of Philo’s speech, we need a knowledge of love, war, and 
politics; Shakespeare is drawring on forms of knowledge wiiich have 
no necessary connexion with poetry. In somewhat tlic same way, to 
perceive Milton’s meaning in the generalized ‘Man*, the implication 
of ‘first* and of ‘fruit’ supposes our ability to bring what wc know of 
Christianity to bear on the opening sentence. 

Of Man’s First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal tast 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
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Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat, 

Sing Heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen Seed, 

In the Beginning how the Heav’ns and Earth 

Rose out of Chaos: or if Sion Hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s Brook that flow’d 

Fast by the Oracle of God; 1 thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventrous Song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian Mount, wliilc it pursues 
Tilings unattempted yet in Prose or Rliiine. 

And chiefly Thou O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all Icrnpies th’ upright heart and pure, 
histruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like satst brooding oil the vast Abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant: Wliat in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the highth of tliis great Argument 
I may arsert Eternal Providence, 

And justific the wayes of God to men. 

‘Mail*, the second word of the poem, introduces us to one of the 
main themes - the unity of the human race whose sinfiilness, woe, 
and hop- of restoration are summed up in Adam. The first disobe- 
dience is thus not only the first in time; it is in a general manner 
(vvliosc luysteriousncss Milton docs not claim to be able to clarify) the 
source of all other disobedience. All he can say about the disobedience 
for the moment is condensed iu the word Trait', wliich is both the 
edible fruit itself and fruit in the biblical sense (i.e. the results which 
grow as naturally from decisions as fruit from a tree), hi Milton’s 
uiiom (since he frequently uses a participle with a noun force), the 
‘Forbidden Tree’ is equivalent to ‘the divine command wliich forbade 
man to cat of the tree’, the transgression of wliich had such vast results. 
He thus connects the ‘Disobedience’ with the whole plan of Divine 
Providence, and indicates that it was not the temporary trespass of an 
arbitrary command but a violation of that divine order which the 
Spirit drew from the ‘vast Abyss*. The second half of the sentence sug- 
gests how, in spite of men’s sins, divine inspiration followed the 
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chosen race from Egypt to Jerusalem, from ancient to apostolic times. 
The key terms thus reinforce and clarify one another in a manner very 
similar to the theological sliorthand so often employed by Dante. 
Milton draws on a different kind of knowledge from Shakespeare; 
but in either case, if the knowledge is not there, the verse will not 
‘work* properly. 

Even the least experienced reader can easily see the marked differ- 
ence between the jerky, flat language of the ‘arguments* and the 
evocative language of the poem. An analysis of the differences be- 
tween the two would elicit many pointy on Milton's verse style, but 
particularly the accumulative quality by which, though no one phrase 
is immediately felt as striking, the large scope of the poem, and the 
multiple inter-relation of its parts, gradually become evident. While 
this method carries with it a sometimes disconcerting shifting of focus 
and a lack of sensuous contact with reality, it is still fit for Milton's 
purpose, if we sec how the verse is constantly reaching out in different 
directions - to Heaven, Hell, and earth; to sin, redemption, and 
Providence - and is thereby assimilating the human to the divine 
mind which sees all time and space at once. Some readers feel an 
hypnotic or iiicantatory quality in such sentences as this, and ob- 
viously it has not the brisk, curt quality of Pliilo*s speech; but the 
endeavour to respond fully to the implications of the terrffs and see 
the ways in wliich they clarify each other should sharpen rather than 
dull the mind. 

The second .sentence (which concludes the introductory section) 
draws a parallel between the divine and the human work of creation, 
between producing the world and creating great poetry, a parallel 
which is intended to suggest the poet*s scope and his (and the reader's) 
need for divine help. The idea of an analogy between art and divine 
creation was not, of course, original to Milton, but he gives it a par- 
ticular relevance by speaking of the creative power as Spirit and Dove, 
that is, as combining in himself divine power, wisdom, and gentle- 
ness; it is because God has these qualities tliat Milton confidently 
addresses to him a prayer for help in his ‘adventrous Song*. God is 
thought of not merely as a gentle dove, but as having wings wide 
enough to brood over the ‘vast Abyss*, and as having wisdom and 
power enough to draw order out of chaos; this God, gentle, wise, 
and powerful, is now besought to establish intellectual and moral 
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order in the poet by cleansing, strengthening, and elevating his heart, 
by enlightening and making pregnant his mind. All the items in the 
exordium have an exact relevance to what Milton is doing at the 
moment and hopes to do in the poem as a whole. This degree of 
poetic condensation is not indeed maintained throughout the work; 
yet the opening gives some suggestions of the literary excellence we 
are to look for in the poem, particularly the power to keep central 
themes steadily, if loosely, in control of a multiplicity of details, the 
power to acliieve a great sweep of meaning in a single sentence, and 
the occasional power to fuse apparent contradictories without in- 
congruity. The passage on the Dove recalls the Metaphysicals; the 
Dove is both gentle and mighty; while remaining motionless (‘sat’st 
brooding*), it became the source of all creation and movement by 
turning liie ‘vast’ (i.c. ‘waste’ or ‘lifeless’) abyss into the womb of the 
whole universe. Every detail carries tlie parallel between creation and 
poetic inspiration a step further. 

At the same time, Milton is not concerned with any mere theory 
of aesthetics; he appeals to die Dove-like Spirit because, to achieve 
his moral aspiration in poetry, he must have some share in the peace 
and width of the divine mind, in the divine wisdom and strengdi. 
The notion of the ‘pregnant Abyss’, widi its suggestion of the analogy 
between the darkness of the abyss and diat of the womb, and the 
contrast bctw’cen the formless desert of the one and the organized life 
of the other, is a good example of Milton’s occasional power to fuse 
disparate ideas without incongruity while fitting the language to the 
illustration of his main themes. If he turned from the Metaphysical 
style which he attempted in The Passion (1630), he did not discard all 
that could be leanit from the ^letaphysicals. That he moulded rather 
than copied the Metaphysical style is evident from the fact that the 
‘pregnant Abyss’ has none of the startling effect which we find (and 
rightly enjoy) in Doime’s ‘Busic old foole, unruly Sunne', or in 
Hopkins’s ‘May-mess*. Milton is not arousing us out of our ordinari- 
ness to sec the human world through the eyes of a startlingly original 
mind, but is endeavouring to lift us to the peace of the divine vision. 
In such ways as these, Milton adapts his language to his moral pur- 
pose and his theological doctrine. 

There is a minor point in Milton’s treatment of religion which 
gives a disproportionate amount of trouble to many readers. All the 
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important forms of religion and culture in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land were derived from the Continent, but were profoundly modi- 
fied by the English mind. Thus Milton’s mysticism is not merely 
Christian but English and Miltonic; it is coloured by the strongly 
controversial spirit of the times and by the exploratory and argu- 
mentative bent of Milton’s inincL Paradise Lost was probably written 
while he was exploring Christian doctrine to decide what he should 
believe. The poem is not, consequently, based on a finally settled 
creed such as wc find in Dante or Bunyan, and ind dental blows are 
directed in it against such things as niedicval beliefs about angels 
(V. 435), the Roman doctrine of indulgences (III. 478-93), and the 
Anglican hierarchy (XIL 515-24). Controversial asides and doctrinal 
discrepancies within the poem need not be given serious considera- 
tion by the critic, and can be completely overlooked by the general 
reader.^ Once we arc aware that we may find controversial asides 
and doctrinal discrepancies, we can afford to treat them with the 
passing interest diey deserve, and concentrate on the main purpose, 
wliich is not to expound a theological thesis but to reinforce a mystical 
mood and habit of mind. The poem is a survey of the whole scheme 
of Providence by which he hopes to attune the human to the Divine 
Mind, and thus purify the human heart and elevate it to God. 
Milton wishes to present the Fall of Adam as a key incident llist would 
lead men to a divine understanding of die larger story of the Creation 
and of the Fall and restoration of man. 'I’hcological dt>ctrine he does 
suppose but, as in the poetry of the Old Testament (from which 
Milton drew so much inspiration), the emphasis falls not on specula- 
tive doctrine but on the practical task of inducing the right attitudes 
ill both writer and reader. Unless wc read the invocations (at the 
beginning of Books I, III and VII) as Milton meant them - as prayers 
- we mis-read them. Every poet must produce the moods and atti- 
tudes by which his work is understood and enjoyed; the bulk of 
serious adverse criticism of Milton argues that he lacks this very im- 
portant element of poetic ability. We should remember, however, 
that such failure may be due to the reading public as much as to 
the writer (the slow recognition of Wordsworth or Eliot is a case in 
point). Milton’s failure has been due largely to two things: his 
dehberate choice of topics which preclude recurrence to common 
experience, and the unwillingness of the modem mind to have any 
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precise demands made on its credence or its morals (and neither 
Wordsworth nor Eliot makes such demands). It is rather vain to hope 
(as Douglas Bush hopes in various places in * Paradise Lost* in Our Day) 
that the reading of Milton will help to restore high moral standards; 
for unless we arc already willing to accept Milton’s moral mysticism, 
cither permanently or temporarily, we are unlikely to understand 
him. Poetry written in an age very different or distant from our own 
requires us to do what we can to recapture the mind and mood of 
those to whom it was addressed. 

Here again the comparison with Shakespeare can be very mis- 
leading. For besides his own unique excellence in disentangling human 
situations from merely local conditions, and thereby giving them a 
universal appeal, Shakespeare has one advantage which Milton 
deliberately discarded, the advantage of confining himself to the 
temporal as contrasted with the eternal point of view. What Sliake- 
spearc aimed at in his audience is wliat any audience has in common 
with ourselves. But when we think of Milton’s audience, with its 
definite religious convictions, its intense moral fervour, its willing- 
ness to apply religious principles to every phase of the national and 
individual life, we find a world which is mentally mucli farther from 
our own than Shakespeare’s or even Homer’s. From this point of 
view, the understanding of Milton is discouragingly difficult; but 
from another it is relatively easy, and consists in taking his prayers 
and mysticism with complete seriousness. It may be suggested that 
the best preface’ to Milton is not a piece of scholarship or literary 
criticism, but the intense reading of the Psalms, which Milton could 
take for granted in his ‘fit audience’. Hebrew poetry can, more 
effectively than scholarship or cr'ticism. habituate the reader’s mind 
to Milton’s mood and purpose. To endeavour to read him without 
any close acquaintance with the Bible is to evade the kind of prepara- 
tion which he assumed. 

* ★ ★ 

It will follow from the above that neither structure nor style in 
Milton can be discussed apart from his central preoccupation with a 
mystical vision. It is almost entirely irrelevant to adduce Greek or 
Latin epics, or Aristoteleaii principles, in order to examine the struc- 
ture of either Paradise Lost or Paradise Regained, thougfrGreck tragedy 
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supplies some useful hints for Samson Agonistes, Since what he created 
is so specially Miltonic in both poetic excellence and religious purpose, 
parallels with other writers can mislead as well as guide. We may, 
however, find a useful approach through Hebrew and Shakespearian 
poetry, where the structure consists not so much of the concatenation 
of events or the logical development of an idea, but rather in the 
gradual exploration or ^explication of an opening theme, such as *thc 
triple pillar of the world transformed into a strumpet’s fooF {Antony 
and Cleopatra), or ‘The Lord is my shepherd* (Ps. 23). 

The arrangement of the incidents in Milton is determined, not by 
the desire to tell a good story (as in the Iliad) or by the narrative 
exposition of a theological system (as in The Divine Comedy), but by 
the gradual reinforcing and intertwining of four central themes - the 
universality of Divine Providence, the reality of evil, the hope of 
redemption from evil, and the unity of the human race.* It is the 
repetition and mutual clarification of tlicse four themes, far more than 
any manipulation of the incidents, that gives the poem whatever 
structural unity it possesses. They arc kept alive sometimes by explicit 
statement, but more often by reference and allusion. They are not 
dealt with separately in different parts of the poem because Milton 
is constantly aware of their close inter-connexion ; his language is 
turned to the task of keeping them pervasively present aitd at times 
(e.g. III. I-2I, IV. 32-112) intensely felt. There is, for example, a nice 
adjustment of emphasis in Book 1 . The obvious emphasis falls on the 
vigour, independence, and resoluteness of Satan ; but there is a subtler 
emphasis on the dedication of these powers to evil. Both emphases 
are expressed in a way which helps us to see the range of Satan’s pride 
(the source of tjie first violation of divine order) and to sec in Satan 
and his plans a parody (completely huinourlcss but effective) of God 
and Divine Providence, If we avoid the mistake of understanding 
Milton’s God through Satan’s mind (as we sliould wish to avoid 
understanding King Claudius merely through Hamlet’s mind), we 
can see Milton’s purpose in Satan’s reference to the ‘Realms of Light’ 
(line g6); the darkness of Hell is not merely exclusion from glory and 
happiness, but the darkness of uncertainty and error in which Satan 
must plot to defeat the designs of God. The reference to light comes 

* It is probable that no poet would accept anyone elsc’s summary of his 
themes; the four given above arc ofiered merely as handy terms of reference. 
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not merely from the desire to present a portrait of Saun, but from the 
desire to keep the whole scheme of the poem in mind. Milton offers 
the exclusion from light as his own comment on the ultimate futility 
of Satan’s plan: 

If then his Providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 

Our labour must be to pervert that end. 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 

Which oft times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if 1 fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 

(i62~8) 

In many other places do we find a similar inter-weaving of the main 
themes by which Milton explores the antecedents and the conse- 
quences of "Man’s first disobedience’. To knit so many large issues 
(each of them a complexity in itself) into one large pattern, to make 
them clarify and reinforce each other in so long a poetic work, is a 
major achievement in poetic structure. 

The events are thus means to an end, not the main interest; simi- 
lirly, the various shifts of attention (from the exordium to Hell, to 
Heaven, to Eden) are not the dramatist’s or novelist’s devices for 
keeping the various parts of the story abreast of each other, but rather 
a circular tour through the whole scheme of Divme Providence. 
Thus by the beginning of Book III, the Fall of Man (described in 
detail in Book TX) is yet a further event for Satan and Adam, but is 
spoken of (III. 86-131) as already present in God’s manner of cogni- 
tion and as already incorporated into die divine plan. The ‘discussion’ 
which follows on the method of redemption is not a heavenly coun- 
cil of deliberation, but Milton’s way of affirming the ancient Christian 
teaching that God fulfils His design by the co-operation of free 
agents.® The problem of reconciling divine foreknowledge with 
human freedom is not a poetic but a rchgioiis one; Milton assumed 
(and expected his audience to assume) that it was one of die divine 
mysteries, discussible but not soluble. Similarly, the end of die poem 
is not (as it is with the multiple deaths of an Elizabethan tragedy) the 
end of the story; it does not conclude Milton’s survey, but is rather 
the beginning of diat long life of woe, the delivery from which is an 
integral part of the main poede theme. The Redemption has already 
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been presented in considerable detail in Books BI, X» XI, and the 
early part of Book XIL Such telescoping of events is not, of course, 
peculiar to Milton; but it is used by him for a special purpose - to 
present the successive working out of what is eternally present in the 
Divine Mind. It is probable that Milton derived hints for such a treat- 
ment not only from the similar conspectus in Augustine’s City of 
God, but also from Hebrew grammar which does not possess the 
Occidental distinctions of past, present, and future, and frequently 
speaks of future events in the Hebrew ‘imperfect’ to which the closest 
English equivalent is tlic past. 

For mucli the same reasons, it is rather superfluous to discuss where 
the crisis or climax of Paradise Lost occurs. The poem is much too 
concentrated in many places, and much too long, for any one 
incident to carry an emphasis which is readily perceived as greater 
than that of others. Besides, the story is not a scries of incidents but a 
circular contemplation of God’s ways, and contemplation docs not 
lend itself to crisis or climax. The poem contains a series of emphases 
(alternated with descriptive and reflective material); to decide which 
of these is the greatest is a highly personal or subjective question.® 
Milton’s whole cast of mind (at least by the time he wrote the last 
three works) rather closely resembles Wordswortli’s; both present 
incidents, but incidents ‘recollected in tranquillity*, not portrayed in 
dramatic evolution. It is not only the close of the stories, but the 
poems as a whole that we are to read in ‘calm of mind, all passion 
spent’ (Samson, 1758). The reader is expected lo survey the actions of 
Satan, Adam, and Eve from the cahn beatitude of Heaven, tliat is, 
with as close an approximation to God’s own view as human nature, 
elevated by grace, permits, Miltonic structure must then be discussed., 
not in terms of ‘plot’ or arrangement of incidents, but tlimugh the 
careful reading of key passages which recall and reinforce the divine 
point of view. This will imply (among other things) the effort to 
understand such key words as ‘Providence* (I, 25), ‘Reason* (III. 108), 
and ‘incensed Deity* (HI. 187) as they were understood by the Puritan 
mind. 

If the structure depends on individual passages, the latter also depend 
on the structure, and depend in a way which has been little discussed. 
Milton’s style, like Shakespeare’s, has various levels of meaning, the 
understanding of which comes, not so much from further literary 
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training as from deepening and widening our experience. To in- 
crease our grasp of Hamlet’s soliloquies or of the political situation in 
Antony and Cleopatra is a matter of becoming not more scholarly but 
more adult. In much the same way, no increase in critical abihty or 
scholarship will by itself take us very far into Milton’s meaning; 
while it may clarify individual points, it will leave the total effect or 
appeal of the poems very much where it stood before. But the re- 
reading of Milton presents another and special difficulty, the difficulty 
of deepening religious beliefs and stabili 2 ing religious moods. 
Without this deepening and stabilizing, scholarship fastens more and 
more on details, and critical ability may turn earher pleasure into 
later distaste. Milton’s complexity rather resembles that of the great 
passages in the Psalms or the New Testament; he cannot be read 
merely as literature since he is not re-living or re-enacting personal 
religious experiences in the manner of Herbert or Hopkins, but is 
inculcating a particular attitude towards God. The parallel between 
Milton and the Bible is true to tins extent that it is only by an intensi- 
fication of die religious spirit, as well as by expanding experience, 
that wc can come to grasp the complexity of die great Psahn 22, the 
Lord’s Prayer, or Paradise Lost; can conic to see explicitly what was 
before only implicit to our less developed religious sensibility. It is 
probably only a man who has passed through w'hat John of the Cross 
calls ‘the dark night of the soul’, or some analogous experience like 
that of Milton after the Restoration of the Stuarts to the throne, who 
could seize the full meaning of: 

Man therefore shall find grace; 

'rhe other [Satan], none. In mercy and justice both, 

Through Heaven and 2 arth, so slwli my glory excel; 

But mercy, first and last, shall brightest sliine. 

(lU. 131) 

If the reader considers the distinction made here between Satan and 
Adam to be the result of mere arbitrariness on God’s part, if he docs 
not find in the phrase, ‘mercy first and last*, a summary of Divine 
Providence and of the whole poem, it is because he is unaware of the 
commonplaces of theology in Milton’s time and probably because he 
has had little religious experience. Without that experience, die last 
three poems will have as superficial a meaning as Romeo and Juliet to 
the youngster who has never been in love. 
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There is a good reason why Milton’s peculiar complexity has been 
little discussed. In so far as religious growth occurs, it is a growth 
which almost defies formulation in words unless they be the words 
of the rare hymnographer like the author of the Stabat Mater, or the 
rare Dante or Milton, who possess the power of carrying the con- 
templation of Divine Providence a step further - a power which no 
critic of Milton has possessed, which cannot perhaps be expressed in 
criticism at all, and which has never yet been expressed but in great 
creative writing. 

The conclusion can hardly be drawn that it is only the convinced 
Christian who can perceive the complexity of Milton, any more than 
it is only the Thoniist who can perceive the complexity of Dante, 
The atheist or agnostic who is willing to rc-crcatc in himself sonic^ 
thing at least of the religious mentality Milton supposed, who is 
humble enough to keep his own pre-judgements out of the way, can 
do for Milton what he must, on a smaller scale, do for Donne or 
Hopkins. It is because Milton’s verse so constantly demands our ac- 
ceptance of his religious mood, because he is habitually so far from 
common experience, because he affords us so little opportunity to 
look at things from the merely human point of view (as he docs in tlic 
felicitous description of Mulciber’s fall, I. 738-46), because he so sel- 
dom allows us to enjoy beauty in a merely human manner fas he docs 
in the description of Paradise, IV. 213-87), that wc tend to refuse to 
Milton the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ - the condition on which 
alone most people today can enjoy religious poetry, bven in such 
passages as those just cited, Milton is still mindful of his general 
scheme to which he quickly returns the reader's attention. When he 
adds a line of comment like ‘Thus they relate erring’ (i. 746), he is not 
tacking ait extraneous ornament on to his main theme or apologizing 
for indulgence in luxurious poetry inappropriate to a Puritan. Having 
afforded a resting-place for the reader, he is contrasting the merely 
human or the pagan with the Christian conception of the universe; he 
is reinforcing the central interest. These resting-places (corresponding 
rouglily in poetic function to the deliberately quieter passages in 
Shakespeare, e.g. the welcome to Duncan in Macbeth, I. vi) become 
rarer towards the end of the poem ; a larger number of them, organic- 
ally built into tlic structure, would have made it a better poem, or at 
least one better accommodated to the limitations of the ordinary 
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reader. If Johnson voices a common impression in feeling that ‘none 
ever vvishcd the poem longer*, it is because no other poem imposes so 
constant a strain, except perhaps King Lear^ which is Shakespeare’s 
greatest endeavour to lift the popular audience above its habitual self. 
The perusal of Paradise Lost, says Johnson, ‘is a duty rather than a 
pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, retire harassed and over- 
burdened, and look elsewhere for recreation*. But before deciding 
whether this is a judgement on the weakness of the poem or on the 
limitations of the reader, we should remember that intense rehgious 
feeling (as in Psalm gi or in the poetry of John of the Cross) is little 
concerned about tlie reader’s convenience; and (smee the poem is a 
prayer) we should recogni2e the common weakness of men who sel- 
dom desire tlieir prayers to be longer or consider prayer as a form of 
recreation. 

Johnson was nearer the mark when he quoted a Milton encomiast 
as saying that ‘in reading Paradise Lost we read a book of universal 
knowledge*. For the poem is not, as Johnson hints, an encyclopaedia 
of natural liistory, ancient fable, and modem science; it is the last of 
the medieval attempts to write the history of Everyman, to survey 
the whole course of events from tlie Creation to man’s final ascent 
into Heaven, and to relate this course to the universal plan of Divine 
Providence. It is the lughest achievement of the Protestant mind 
looking at the whole created cosmos through faith purified and 
elevated till it coincides with the mind of God. Milton was incurring 
serious dangers when he made God a spokesman in the poem (though 
it IS worth noting that God is a spokesman rather tlian a participant 
in the action); but if we argue (as Sir Herbert Grierson does in 
Criticism and Creation) that it would have been better to omit God, 
tlien wc are arguing that the poejn should liave been radically 
different. 

★ ★ ★ 

It is with a knowledge of Milton’s scope and purpose that we can 
best discuss the vexed question of his style. Milton himself touches off 
the controversy (in his prefatory note on The Verse) by rejecting 
rhyme as tlic ‘invention of a barbarous age’; and sometliing of 
Milton’s belligerent spirit of insensitive generalization has entered 
into the later discussion. Since it is impossible, except m a large book, 
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to examine even the main critical positions on the style, what follows 
is merely a supplementary guide to the discussions listed in the 
bibliography in the Appendix.^ 

(^i) We do not find in Milton either the constant sensuous contact 
with physical reality, or the frequent alternation of swift intensity 
with calm slowness, or the profound insight into character and motive 
which keep most people’s interest in Shakespeare alive; and only 
rarely do we find the short, pregnant phrase which strikes us imme- 
diately because of its concrete, aphoristic, or poignant quality. 
Shakespeare and Pope excel in a kind condensed poetic vitality, in 
packing so much meaning into a short passage that the poetic life 
survives when the phrase is separated from the total work of art to 
which in Shakespeare and Pope it is usually subordinated. Shake- 
speare, however, has also a number of phrases (c.g. ‘Nothing will 
come of nothing* in Lear) which gather a great deal of meaning from 
the context, but arc rather flat, lackmg in rich suggestiveness or 
connotative power, when taken by themselves. 

Much of Milton is like the second kind of Shakespearian language. 
As is suggested below, Milton was too concerned with an ideal 
audience, too careless of the reader’s case, approval, or delight. By a 
combination of indifference to the public and a ccrtaui hardening of 
his mind, he fails to condense his effects, to localize his rninii interests 
in short passages. As a result, the analysis of short passages of Milton, 
unless accompariied by an extensive and rather unwieldy body of 
exegesis and cross-references, tends to throw the cmpliasis on what is 
wrong with the verse - the grandiloquence, the cumbrous involution 
of phrases, the lack of focus, the remoteness from concrete experience. 
When wc add to this that Milton, in spite of his love of music and in 
spite of the fact that he diaated the poems orally, had very little 
feeling for the cadences and emphases of tlie speaking voice, wc find 
the source of most of the disapproval with which his verse has met. 
Milton’s verse moves with relatively little variety of speed or em- 
phasis. The main point of interest, instead of being precisely localized 
or standing in sharp relief from the rest, is often lost in the successive 
surge of clauses. In spite of his close attention to the Psalms and to the 
Latin periodic sentence, Milton learnt neither pointedness from the 
one nor strong emphasis from the other. The shifting of focus which 
enables him to achieve a wide survey in the better sentences leads 
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him into diffusiveness and pointless piling up of effects in the worse. 
Occasionally, he smothers the main idea by prolonging the sentence 
too far; by the time we come to line 208 or 355 in Paradise Lost, Book 
I, the point of the comparison has been lost in rather wanton luxuri- 
ance. What is true of individual sentences is true of whole passages; 
it is not, however, so true of the poem as a whole; partly through, 
and partly in spite of, the accumulative style, the main themes of 
Providence, evil, redemption, and human unity are kept fairly steadily 
before our eyes. His own kind of preoccupation with God makes the 
essential themes sufficiently salient, but leads him into a neglect of the 
human means by which greater appeal and force could be given to 
them. 

(b) While Milton had the well-instructed Christian in mind as his 
reader, the three great poems are not addressed to any particular 
public in the same sense as, say, Shakcspeare*s plays. He thought of 
himself as writing ‘general’ or ‘catholic’ works in the manner of the 
epistles of James and Peter in the New Testament (as contrasted with 
the ‘local* epistles of Paul). It is from this, as well as from the special 
qualities of his character and genius, that the characteristics of his style 
derive. For example, he frees himself at once from any need to cater 
to low taste, to prejudices religious or literary in his readers, and, 
quite content to alienate tlie audience which is not ‘fit’, can treat his 
topic exactly in the manner w’hicli seems right to him. He thus 
achieves full scope for the use of Biblical references (and for a more 
technical use of tlicm than Shakespeare employed) and for the long- 
sustained sentence in which he is often at his best. But the fact that 
he is engaging in so solitary a poetic effort and has no definite group 
of human beings in mind, ence urages him also to indulge his own 
foibles (as when his love of argument reduces God to a seventeenth- 
century controversialist - III. 106-28; his views on women make 
Eve ridiculous and the verse naive and tumid - VIH. 39-58; or his 
desire to remain dignified urges him into a pompous parody of his 
own style - VIII, 4-38). 

Of the many penalties Milton paid for his poetic freedom, attention 
may be directed to one in particular. While he learnt much from 
earlier writers, he reversed the Renaissance tradition in England. 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Jonson had achieved new effects in drama 
largely by blending with classical seriousness and profundity the 
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vigour, raciness, and earthiness of the folk mentality. Milton had 
shown an admiration for the blend in The Nativity Hymn (1629) and 
in Comm (1634) ; but by the time of writing the later poems, his ideas 
of seriousness, restraint, and religious decorum had narrowed and 
hardened. His Puritan solemnity eschewed the homely, familiar 
manner of speaking about divine things which is found in the Psalms 
and in the medieval plays. Milton marks the point at which reserve 
and respectability were becoming marked qualities of Englisli life and 
rehgion. The arguments of Tillyard, Bush, and many others that the 
poet must be allowed to ‘wear his singing robes* are not very convin- 
cing, since the Hebrew and medieval poets write of God with much 
less attention to literary decorum and in a much more conversational 
idiom than Milton. 

In other words, Milton’s implied theory of epic is not related to the 
concrete experience of men in the way in which the theory of epic iu 
Homer or of tragedy in Shakespeare grows out of the way in which 
men actually feel and speak. Even the best equipped and most sym- 
pathetic reader is unable, except at rare moments, to feel himself in- 
volved iu the story, to be deeply moved, or to fmd an echo of his own 
experiences. It is this removal from common experience which makes 
it so difficult for Milton to do what comes readily to Shakespeare - to 
create and maintain the mood in which the poetry is enjeSyed. Unless 
we bring the mood to the poem (say, through previous partial read- 
ings of it), our impression is like that of an Enghshman watching an 
Oriental ritual - admiring the splendour and the formal patterns of 
movement, but remaining an external spectator. In Paradise Regained, 
even more than in Paradise Lost, Milton’s preoccupation with the 
divine point of view keeps the situations and the speakers at too great 
a distance from ourselves. And in Samson Aj^onistes it becomes quite 
apparent that the non-dramatic quality of the language results not 
only from the calmness of Milton’s contemplation, but also from a 
rigidity of mind which does not accommodate itself sulficiently to 
the shifting moods of the story. We note, for example, how tenuous 
is the relation between the speaker and the immediate situation in 
Dalila’s self-defence, and how easily the speech (841-70) could be 
turned into a messenger’s impersonal account of her betrayal. In such 
respects Samson is inferior to the much earlier Comm. Milton’s in- 
dependence and artistic solitariness involved him in the loss or decay 
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of powers which a surer critical instinct and a greater need for 
popular appeal might have led him to cultivate. 

(f) There are three methods of language (three fusing qualities of 
the one style) which sustain Milton in the great task he set himself; 
alternate use of condensation and expansion, structural devices 
recalling the divine point of view, and a high degree of allusivcncss* 
The three arc found in the first eighty lines of Paradise Lost, The open- 
ing sentence (one of the most condensed in English) contains refer- 
ences to Greek mythology, some dozens of allusions to particular 
passages in the Old and New Testaments, and is intended to attune 
the reader’s mind to the aspect under which all subsequent considera- 
tions arc presented. It is not a mere opening flourish of trumpets, as 
Professor C. S. Lewis seems to consider it, but is the first statement of 
tlie mood and purpose which Milton wishes to pervade the whole 
poem. It has a markedly different rhythm from the following section 
(2.7-80), which fixes attention on Satan immediately after his fall. 
The first exchange between Satan and Beelzebub (81-191) is built 
around clear and varied but subtly appropriate repetitions of the 
opening theme; he then expands his vision till it includes the whole 
faDen army, the meaning of Hell, and the dedication of the devils to 
evil. After the more detailed description of Book II, he returns to 
another condensed passage on the central theme in the great address 
to ‘Holy Light’ (III. 1-21). Such is Milton’s general method: to em- 
brace everything in the opening, concentrate on a particular point, 
expand it, recall the opening, transfer the scene of the action, and 
expand again. 

(d) The last tlirec poems represent a kind of triumph of language 
which has no parallel elsewhere m English. Milton lived and worked 
i\i three worlds wliich were in conflict along various fronts: the 
medieval, the Renaissance, and the Puritan. It was Milton’s great 
achievement to draw on all three, to harmonize the wide range of 
medieval beliefs with the intense seriousness and sense of responsibil- 
ity of the Puritan mind and with the Renaissance discussions of the 
good life and the ideal state. If his psychological insight was weak, he 
at least shows some of the forces which were at work when modem 
England was coming into being. His verse is one of the great vehicles 
by which we come to know the cultural, religious, and political 
vitality of his times. If it has serious and disconcerting fimitations, if it 
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presents no vivid portrait of human beings, it does give a special 
insight into a religious doarine and mentality without which we 
cannot understand what England then was or later became. 

NOTES 

1. It is worth noting, as one of the points of doctrine necessary to under- 
stand Milton, that the whole human race suffers from the Fall of one, while 
the angels fall individually - they are merely led by Satan who cannot involve 
otliers in his sin except by their free consent. This is one of the subtler points 
which complicates Milton's theology but which helps to shape his verse. It 
enables him, for example, to reinforce one of his main themes, the unity of the 
human race (united in one way by its fall in Adam and in another by its 
elevation in Christ), and to establish a strotig contrast between human and 
angelic guilt, between the bitterness and recrimination in which Adam 
indulges, and the calmer, more intellectual fixation on evil which he makes so 
forceful in the devils (c.g. I. 105-9). Milton succeeds unobtrusively in making 
us feel that fixation, and thus reinforces another tliemc - the reality of evil. 

2. Paradise Lost contains many echoes of St Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit 
which Paul himself sums up in I Cor. ii. 6-16. It was a commonplace of 
Biblical theology that the Spirit was richer in gifts to the Christians of the 
New Testament than to the Israelites of the Old. 

3. Cf. Samsou, 322-5. 

4. Milton's pncumatology hardly dc*serves all the space Professor C. S. I/rwis 
gives it in chapter xv of A Preface to 'Paradise Lo%t\ His impressive array of 
theological authorities docs not begin to amwer the (^uestion.s: I 4 ow good is 
the poetry of Book vi^ Is the humour successful? Is the invention of angelic 
artillery great epic or is it ludicrous? 

5. The point would present little difficulty to Milton's contemporary 
reader; he would recall, for example, the passage in John’s Gospel (vi. 5-6) 
where Jesus asks Philip, ’Whence are to buy bread?’ ... ‘and this he said 
to prove him; for he liimsclf knew what he would do’. 

6. See, however, E. M. W. Tillyard’s lengthy discussion of the question in 
‘The Crisis of Paradise Lost* in Studies in Milton. 

7. See particularly J, H. Hanford’s .4 Milton Handbook, Chapter vi, and F. R, 
Leavis's two essays, ‘Milton’s Verse' in Revaluation and ‘Mr Eliot and Milton' in 
The Common Pursuit. 



THE POETRY OF ANDREW MARVELL 


BY F. W. BRADBROOK 


During the nineteenth century Andrew Marvel] (1621-78) was 
chiefly remembered as a public figure, a Puritan who was a defender 
of toleration as well as of individual liberty. The revival of interest 
in his poetry in Uiis century coincided with the fashionable cult of 
Jolm Donne and the Metaphysical school of poets. But Marvell was 
also the subject of one of the finest of T. S. Eliot’s essays, a piece 
of criticisjji that remains the best introduction to the poems. Marvell’s 
reputation depends upon a few lyrics, but within this small compass 
there is great range and variety. His quality is best seen in such poems 
as A Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure ^ To His 
Coy Mistress t ’The Definition of Love, The Garden, and An Horatian 
Ode upon Cromwell* s Return from Ireland. 

The exact date of composition of the majority of Marvell’s poems 
is n()t known. The first collected edition was not publislicd until 1681, 
and except for two copies this omitted one of the finest of liis poems. 
An Horatian Ode, wliicli was not generally printed until 1776. Some 
of the best-known lyrics, includmg The Garden, were ahnost certainly 
written during the two years (1651-3) that Marvell was tutor to the 
daughter of CJencrid Fairfax at Nun Appleton House in Yorkshire. 
‘It was as the result of those years of uniquely peaceful and agreeable 
life, in his own country, and m such a setting of learning, piety, and 
rural privacy, tliat Marvell seems to have produced his best work’,^ 

A Dialogue between the Resolved Soul, and Created Pleasure is a 
soliloquy in wliich two opposing impulses debate with each other. 
The martial and Biblical imagery of the opening, based on Ephesians 
vi. 16-17, is common in the literatuie of spiritual siTugglc. It is to be 
found, for instance, in Bunyaii's Holy War. But though there is an 
atmosphere of siege in Marvell’s poem, the attitude of the poet 
towards his subject is ironical. The almost jaunty rhythm cinplusizcs 
the playfulness with which the theme is to be treated: 

Courage my Soul, now leani to wie|d 

Tlie weight of tliine immortal Shield. 


D.M.-9 
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Close on thy Head thy Helmet bri^t. 

Ballance thy Sword against the Fight. 

The sense of the poem appears to be simple and straightforward at 
first reading, though it depends for its final effect on delicately veiled 
puns and double-meanings, and on the subtle use of rhythm. The 
word ‘balance’ suggests rhythmicaUy its meaning. One can feci the 
swords crossing and sliding against each other, and the balance of the 
sword in the hand. With its further suggestion of delicately poised 
scales it is an image of the debate wliich is to follow between 
‘Pleasure* and ‘Soul’ (emotion and reason). The soul ‘holds the bal- 
ance’ or has the power to decide, and its actions and opinions arc 
‘weighed* by the demands of pleasure. Yet behind the antithesis there 
lies harmony. The replies of the soul are gentle and genial. There is a 
suggestion of the dance as well as of the debate. The battle is a battle 
of wits in which pleasure woos the soul and finally surrenders to it. 
Moreover, the pleasures with which the soul is tempted arc the 
delicately sensuous ones of nature and of art. Its resistance to them 
is finn without being priggish, the firmness being implied in the terse 
epigrammatic replies which contrast with the generous cxpansivcncss 
of the temptations. The detachment of the poet is also underlined by 
this neatness and by the slight air of exaggeration of the di^ogiic, the 
first part of which ends with an image of music and the paradoxical 
but stern reply of the soul: 

Cease Tcinptcr. None can chain a mind 
Whom this sweet Chordage cannot bind. 

‘Chain’ implies not merely ‘fetter’ but the chains used on board sliip 
to fasten shrouds, and thus connects with *thy stay* and the ‘fall’ 
referred to in the previous stanza by Pleasure. ‘Chordage* rc-emphas- 
izes the imagery of music. But it also supports the nautical suggestion 
of ‘chain*, and appropriately rounds oft the exchange with mathe- 
matical neatness. The power of Marvclfs poetry is partly owing to 
this ability to use sudi an apparently simple word (a sixteenth-century 
refashioning of ‘cord*) with such different meanings as the harmoni- 
ous combination of notes, the straight line joining the extremities of 
an arc, the string of a musical instrument (in this sense first used by 
Milton), a rope used for hanging, and in the figurative sense used in 
the Bible (‘the cords of sin* and ‘the cords of friendship').* 
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The chorus returns at the end of this section to the imagery of 
battle: 

Earth cannot shew so brave a Sight 
As tvhcn a single Soul does fence 
The Batteries of alluring Settsc, 

And Heaven views it with delight. 

The word fence* refers back to the ‘ballancc* of the opening of the 
poem, but also includes the sense of the noun which meant not only 
‘a barrier* but ‘a bulwark*. At the beginning of the poem the fight 
had been imagined as one between two armies: this first section of the 
poem ends with the imagery of a sea-battle. 

Pleasure rontinucs the contest with the temptations of sex, wealth, 
glory, and knowledge, and the Soul replies to these MephistopheJian 
baits with Socratic scepticism. The situation is dramatic, almost that 
of a morality play, and the rejection of knowledge in favour of 
humility finally clinches the argument. 1 he completeness of the 
victory of the Soul is stressed with an almost burlesque exaggeration 
by the chorus at the end of the poem. The poet himself remains 
detached. The attitude towards the subject is very different from that 
in the much lengthier treatment of the theme by Milton ui Comus. 

The Soul is not allowed the same triumph in another poem of 
Marvell’s entitled A Dialogue between the Soul and Body, where, on the 
contrary, ii is the Body which has the last word. The imagery of 
chains and fetters reappears Lo describe the subjection of the Soul, and 
there is a similar use of paradox and exaggeration to create an effect 
verging on comedy. But in th<* second dialogue the Soul and Body 
reflect ancithetically. Whereas the first reminds one of Milton, the 
couplets and persoiufications of the second I^ok forward to Pope. 

The use of paradox and exaggeration to produce an effect of comedy 
IS one aspect of the wit that Mr Eliot pointed to in his essay as charac- 
teristic of the poetry of Marvell. He dcNcnbes it as ‘an alliance of 
levity and seriousness’ by which the seriousness is intensified. ‘Wit*, 
he continues, ‘is not erudition ; it is sometimes stifled by erudition, as 
in much of Milton. It is not cynicism, though it has a kind of tough- 
ness which may be confused with cynicism by the tender-minded. 
It is confused with erudition because it belongs to an educated mind, 
rich in generations of experience; and it is confused with cynicism 
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because it implies a constant inspection and criticism of experience. 
It involves, probably, a recognition, implicit in the expression of 
every experience, of other kinds of experience that are possible.* This 
quality of wit, defined elsewhere by Mr Eliot as ‘a tough reasonable- 
ness beneath the slight lyric grace*, was inlierited by Marvell from his 
literary master Ben Jonson. It pervades all of his best poetry, and is 
found in a particularly concentrated form in his love lyric To His 
Coy Mistress. 

The general idea on which this poem is based is classical: the belief 
in the virtue of enjoying oneself while one is still young {'Carpe 
dietn) has been so often made the subject of lyric poetry as to be in 
some danger of becoming commonplace. Like Ben Jonson’s Soiij^ to 
Celia {‘Come my Celia let us prove'). Marvell’s To His Coy Mistress 
derives directly from the well-known theme of the Latin poet 
Catullus (*Vivamus, tnea Lesbia^ atque amenius^ though in its details 
it is original. The treatment of the theme of time is both witty and 
imaginative, the effect being gained, as so often in Marvell, by the 
combination of rhythm and ambiguity: 

My vegetable Love should grow 
Vaster tlian Empires, and more slow. 

‘Vegetable* means ‘having the power of scnsc-perccption*»as well as 
‘like a plant* (the Latin vej^etabilis actually suggests speed and is 
equivalent to ‘animating*, ‘enlivening*, ‘lively*, ‘quickening*). The 
anti-climax is gained by the contrast between the size of the l(we and 
the time it takes to grow, and rhythmically this is given in the verse 
by the sudden pause in the middle of the second line, and the three 
dead, heavy monosyllables, emphasized by tlic long-drawn-out 
vowels. The reader taking ‘vegetable’ in its Latin sense would meet a 
sudden contradiction and reversal of meaning. 

The tone and movement of the verse both suddenly cliangc in the 
second section of the poem, acliicving that effect of surprise noted by 
Mr Eliot: 

But at my back I alwaics hear 

Times winged Charriot hurrying near: ... 

Then, pausing again, the poet concentrates tlie thought of death 
into a single brief and vivid image: 

Desarts of vast Eternity. 
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The verse renders perfectly the feeling of desolation and the sense 
almost of betrayal that comes with death. The epigrammatic force of 
this line and the reflections on the horrors of the tomb which follow 
it could be paralleled in many of Donne's lyrics where he contem- 
plates this subject. The description of the opening of liis own tomb in 
The Relique, for instance, has the same epigrammatic force: 

And he that digs it. spies 
A bracelet of bright hairc about the bone. , . . 

Marvell treats the theme rather more lightly. He is mainly con- 
cerned with death as a means ot frightening his mistress and as a 
C(Mitrast witli the invitation to love contained in the final section of 
the poem. Vital and dynamic, love is contrasted with the coldness and 
silence of the tomb where the only movement is tliat of the worms, 
and with the dullntss and monotony of a humdrum passive life, the 
iron gates through wlucJi love inu-vt tear its way. Time and death, the 
theme of so much Ehzabethan and seventeenth-century poetry, are 
contjucred by love as they wcic conquered l)y nature in Marvell's other 
great lyric, 77/c (latdvn. The means by which the poet reaches this 
climax after th<‘ leisurely and apparently digressive opening is a 
triumph of control and of organization, 'I'hc verse gradually quickens, 
until at the end tlierc is again a sudden pause, accentuating by contrast 
tile monicntum of the previous lines, giving the last two lines a note 
ot finality: 

77im.s rhough wc cannot in.ikc our Sun 
Stand stilij yet we will make him run. 

I'hc Dtjirntion ol L(wc shows idarveil at hrs most Metaphysical, and 
even closer to Donne in style and subject than in To Hh Coy Mistress, 
it consists of eight four-lined stanzas and deals with the subject in the 
formal manner befitting ‘a definition’. Puns, ainbigaitics, paradoxes, 
and double-meanings arc common to both poems, but whereas the 
subject of one is desire and fulfilment, the other deals with despair and 
the impossibility of desire ever being fulfilled. Despair is paradoxi- 
cally described as ‘magnanimous’. The lover is overwhehned by the 
excellence of the person loved: to hope would be a sign of super- 
ficiality. The excellence of the loved person is matched by the despair 
of the lover. To complain at the impossibility of ful£4inent would be 
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a proof of petry-mindedness. This is a complete statement of platonic 
love. The soul is described as both ‘extended*, drawn out to unite 
itself with the other soul, and ‘fixed*, kept firm imd stable because its 
attention is constantly directed towards the other. The soul is ‘fixed 
in* the loved person so that they are both one and part. But events 
(the ‘iron wedges* of fate) keep them separate. Their love would not 
be so perfect if this were not so. Moreover, if they could unite 
physically, fate, in the sense of death or destruction, would herself be 
destroyed. So fate separates them with her decrees of steel like the 
sword placed down the middle of the bed to ensure chastity. I'hough 
the whole world of love ‘wheels* (or ‘whirls*) about them, they can 
never embrace. They arc as distant as the two poles. To unite them the 
earth itself would have to be fi.attened as on a map. Here, agair», there 
is a typical paradox. For the verb ‘cramped* (‘cramp'd into a Plani- 
sphere*) suggests the noun. The world could be held flat only by a 
strong iron bar which would still separate the lovers. This image is 
continued in the next stanza with the mathematical figure of the 
oblique and parallel lines. Obtuse lovers, like obtuse angles, can meet 
anywhere, Uke ‘the dull sublunary lovers* of Donnc*s A P'alcdiction: 
forbidding mourning, which Marv^dPs lyric closely resembles. In Donne 
the communion of the two souls is cojn pared to ‘gold to ayery 
tliiimessc bcatc* and to two arms of a compass, wliile their separatiim 
is like ‘a trepidation of the sphearcs*. Both poems contrast ordinary 
worldly lovers, who are neither truly one nor separate, with the 
lovers who can be so united only because they arc apart from each 
otlier, like the parallels of latitude on the globe. They are . parallel, 
too, in tlie sense of spiritually corresponding to each other; their 
relationship is only so perfectly proportioned because they arc analo- 
gous, two similar or identical spirits. Fate ‘debarrs* the union, but by 
doing so ‘unbars’ their love (the Latin debarrare has tlic contrary sense 
to the English verb). The lovers may be poles apart physically, but 
mentally they are like two heavenly bodies in proximity to each (»ther. 

The great strength of Marvell is his ability to make poetry out of 
such paradoxical and complex xnaterial. He is much less slight and 
light than many other poets who sclf-consciously adopt an attitude 
of profundity. The Defnitiori of Love is no mere display of intellectual 
fireworks, but a graceful and perfectly proportioned lyric. All the 
resources of rhythm are used, and emotion is generated by the very 
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dmplidty of the form. In such a poem of apparently bare statement, 
the slightest mistake in the choice of words would be disastrous. But 
there is an inevitability both in the detail and in the development and 
building up of the argument. The argument is not so much stated as 
embodied in the verse, as in the lines on hope in the second stanza, 
with their sensitive use of rhythm, rhyme, imagery, and alliteration. 

There is a similar kind of philosophical argument, though with a 
much more strongly stressed natural background, in The Garden. The 
garden itself is a complex symbol, Marvell has a real garden in mind, 
the garden of Lord Fairfax at Nun Appleton House, and it is freshly 
and vividly described. But it is compared with the garden of Eden 
and hence represents symbolically the state of innocence, as Keats 
was much later to use autumn as a symbol of fruition and maturity. 
Philosophically tlie Garden is associated with the school of Epicurus, 
and the poet seems partly to share his view that the highest good is 
pleasure (particularly sensuous enjoyment). Pleasure is synonymous 
with virtue. From another point of view the garden is an indication 
of an ideal of human character. (In one of the early biograpliies of 
Sir Th<^mas More liis personality is similarly described Ln terms of a 
garden, and his various characteristics in terms of flowers.®) This use 
of a symbol with layers of allegorical interpretation ends m poetry 
with Marvell. It was a literary tradition and a habit of mind that 
cfninectcd the Metaphysical poets with tlic Elizabethan dramatists and 
with medieval usage. It is to be found still later on in the century in 
prose in the work v)f Bunyan. 

The Garden is opposed in every way to ambition and to the 
coarser worldly amusements. The palm, the symbol of victory and 
the prize for excellence, the oa*:, which was the civic crown, and the 
bay leaves, awarded as an honour to poets, are all rejected. That this 
should be done in a poem celebrating, among other things, the beauty 
of trees, is a characteristic paradox. The trees mock the human beings 
who use their leaves for such trivial and ridiculous purposes. Their 
mcKkery is prudent in case humanity retahates by cutting them dow'n. 
The poet, by implication, cliides and reproaches too. As the home of 
innocence and quiet, the pleasures of the garden and the woods are 
reserved, as in Milton's 11 Penseroso (a much lighter treatment of a 
similar theme) for the solitary and thoughtfi.il man. Human love 
itself is rejected in the third stanza. The beauties oi the garden excel 
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those of any mistress; no woman could give such a constant love as 
nature. The gods themselves arc shown hnding solace in nature for 
frustrated sexual passion, and it is even hinted, in a characteristically 
witty paradox, that the quiet of nature was what they were really 
seeking: 

Apollo hunted Daphne so. 

Only that She might Laurel grow. 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 

Not as a Nymph, bur for a Reed. 

Then follows an impassioned and voluptuous wooing of the poet by 
nature. After the rejection of human love all the emotions associated 
with it are regained in the garden itself. To this extent the poet is like 
the gods. Nature, as here described, is very different from the rather 
languorous ‘mellow fruitfulness* of Keats*s autumn. It is active, ahnost 
in a state of revolt: 

What wond’rous Life in this 1 lead I 
Ripe Apples drop about my head; 

The Luscious Clusters of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine; 

The Nectaren, and curious Peach, 

Into my hands themselves do rc.ach; 

Stumbling on Melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with FlowVs, I fail on Grass. 

Marvell succeeds in conveying the tactile sense of tlic flesliy ripe- 
ness of the apples and the sound of their falling. The adjective 
‘luscious* gives both the smell and taste of the vine clusters which 
crush their wine on his mouth, I'hc nectarine, though a kind of 
peach, naturally suggests by its sound and derivation ‘nectar*, the 
drink of the gods in Greek mythology. The peach itself is ‘curious* 
in the Latin sense of ‘full of care*. It is considerate, .as w'cll as strange, 
surprising, and odd. The poet may stumble and be ensnared, but his 
&11 is a soft one. 

In the sixth stanza the emplusis changes suddenly from tlie body 
and the senses to the mind itself. The mind ‘withdraws* after all this 
activity of nature and in self-contcmplation reaches a state of peace: 

Annihilating all that's made 

To a green Hiought in a green Shade. 
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This means either ‘reducing the whole material world to nothing 
materiar, i.c. to a green thought, or ‘considering the whole materiJ 
world as of no value compared to a green thought'.* Green was the 
colour for lovers,® so that the ‘withdrawal* of the mind is not ego- 
istic or a mere absorption in its own perfections. It ‘creates’ as well as 
‘withdraws*. The poet now reaches the highest and most impersonal 
state of contemplation and of love. He regains the priiTial state of 
innocence and purity. Then his attention returns to the outside world 
and he sees in a floral sundial the symbol of nature*s permanent con- 
quest over time that he himself had temporarily attained through 
nature. By us sweet smells and sounds the sundial measures time more 
effectively than the sun itself. Time has no power over the flowers, 
herbs, and industrious bees. On the contrary, without them time 
would not exist; they indicate and measure the passage of time. The 
garden and nature are not merely healthy influences in the Words- 
worthian sense - they are symbols of the triumph over decay and the 
other morbid influences of time. 

The version of The Garden that exists in Latin is a reminder of 
Marvell’s debt to the classical poets. In some of his minor pastoral 
poems there arc resemblances to the Eclogues and Georgies of Virgil, 
themselves an imitation of the Greek pastoral poems of Theocritus. 
Marvell’s debt licrc is sha^-cd by Spenser in liis The Shepheardes Calen^ 
dvr^ Sidney, and many of the Elizabethan lyric poets through whom 
lit' assimilated the influence. To His Coy Mistress ^ on the other hand, 
treats themes common L'l the poetry of Catullus and Horace, and it is 
the Horatian influence that is the most important in Marvell’s poetry, 
as it has been in that of Ben ]onson before liim. The polished and 
graceful transitions from one Mate of mind or feeling to its opposite, 
the appreciation both of the countryside as a retreat and of the town 
and Court as providing standards of manners and behaviour, the 
mixture of gallantry and cynicism, the concern with the problems 
of death and time with its natural corollary of 'carpe diem\ arc to be 
found in both Horace and Marvell. Of one of the greatest of Marvell’s 
poems, An Horatian Ode upon CromweWs Return from Ireland^ Goldwin 
Smith remarked: ‘Better than anything else in our language this poem 
gives an idea of a grand Horatian measure, as well as of the diction and 
spirit of an Horatian Ode.’® The resemblance to Ben Jenson’s Ode to 
Himself (‘Come leave the lothed Stage*) has also been pointed out,’ 
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while in parts of the poem, such as the passage praising Cromwell and 
the description of the death of Charles I, there ate numerous verbal 
echoes from Lucan’s PharsaUa.^ 

An Horatian Ode also provides a clear indication of the character 
’ of the poet himself. Marvell expresses sympathy with the king, but 
thinks that Croinwcll is more efficient as a ruler. Viewing the conflict 
between them impartially, he is able to see the virtues of both men, 
and the human and dramatic situation interests him more than the 
clash between parties and principles. Cromwell is the man of the 
moment, ‘moved by and yet driving [k 12] a power wliich is above 
justice [I. 37]’.® But Charles is the more attractive as a person. Tlie 
detachment and impersonality are typical both of the poet and the 
man, and are evident even at the climax of the Civil War, Marvell 
remains independent, and without being irresponsible is in a sense 
above the stniggle. 

The first few lines of the poem caD upon the youth of England to 
reject poetry and take up arms. Marvell himself, however, had not 
yet given up poetry, and the poems composed at General Fairfax’s 
residence were written during the next two years. The attitude to- 
wards Cromwell and the war is, from the beginning, one of tolerant 
approval rather than <if enthusiasm. 

Marvell admires Cromwell’s past life more than his present tri- 
umphs, and the central passage praising him anticipates tlic mood of 
7 'hc Garden: 

Who, from his private Gardens, where 
He liv'd reserved and austere, 

As if his highest plot 
To plant the Bergamot ... 

The ideal way of life celebrated in The Garden is that lived by 
Cromwell himself in retirement. Just as ‘th’ industrious Bee' in the 
garden ‘computes its time as well as wc’, so Cromwell with his 
mdustrious Valour’, rifling tlic State as the bee rifles the flowers, 
climbs ‘to ruine the great work of Time*. As the poet describes the 
struggle between Cromwell and Charles, the dramatic tension in- 
creases and the language becomes complex with puns: 

Where, twining subtile fears with hope. 

He wove a Net of such a scope. 
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That Charles himself might chase 
To Caresbrooks narrow case. 

‘Subtile* is used partly in the old sense of ‘finely woven*, and ‘case* 
means both ‘plight’ and ‘cage*. Whether the cage in which Charles 
is trapped is that of a lion, a mouse, or a butterfly is left characteristic- 
ally ambiguous, but there is no doubt of the sympathy expressed for 
the king when facing his death. While there is a suggestion of the 
flamboyant and theatrical in the picture of ‘the Royal Actor’ adorning 
‘the Tragick Scaffold’, Charles is still capable of moving the armed 
bands of soldiers, and by the picture of them clapping their bloody 
hands the reader’s sympathy is also drawn to him. At this point 
Charles compares favourably with Cromwell himself. His aristo- 
cratic poise and courage emphasize tlic crudity of ‘tlie forced Pow’r*. 
His eye is sharper than the edge of the axe as he examines it (‘axe’ 
may recall Latin ades suggesting both sharpness of eyesight and the 
keenness of the blade).^*' The hard brutality is transformed by the 
dignity of Charles himself: 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable Scene ... 

Nor call’d the Gods with vulgar spight 
To vindicate his helpless Right, 

But bow’d his comely Head, 

DoAvn as upon a Bed. 

Charles in his death has all the dignity of a martyr. The subtle 
placing and stress of the word ‘down’, the gradual slowing of the 
rhythm, and the contrast between the sharp and soft vow'cls of the 
last four lines, help to produce this effect. At the same time, the image 
of the handsome monarch dying with the same calm as he would 
put his head on a pillow contrasts with the force, power, and energy 
of his opponent. Marvell goes on to show, with a mixture of ad- 
miration and scepticism, how 

The same Arts that did ^ain 
A Pow'r must it maintain. 

This analysis of a few poems reveals that Andrew Marvell had a 
range and depth out of all proportion to the amount that he wrote. 
The friend of Lovelace and Milton, he seems to combine in a unique 
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synthesis the virtues of the Puritan and the Cavalier. The kind of 
reconciliation of opposing thoughts and feelings to be found in his 
best poetry would hardly have been possible if his style* and the 
general poetic tradition on which it was based* had not been extremely 
flexible. Writing in Ac middle of Ae seventeenA century his language 
is still Shakespearian in its complexity. The Restoration involved a 
raAcal change, and in many ways a deterioration and a coarsening. 
Although Marvell continued to write poetry, his best work belongs 
to Ae tradition initiated by Donne and Jonson. Dryden, the poet of 
the new age, was in some ways a greater poet than Marvell, but in 
Mr Eliot’s opinion ‘he lacked what his master Jonson possessed, a large 
and unique view of life: he lacked insight, he lacked profundity*. 
Marvell was more immediately and intimately the poetic heir of 
Jonson, and yet he was no mere imitator. What Marvell gained from 
his master can be seen by comparing his lyrics with those of ‘the mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with case* after the Restoration. Andrew 
Marvell was a gentleman but he did not belong to a mob. and from 
Ben Jonson he learned that one could write too easily. Marvell, with 
aU his variety, was no mere facile versifier. His style is always deliber- 
ate and accurate, conforming to the ideal of the best writers mentioned 
in Ben Jenson’s Discoveries who ‘did nothing rashly; they obtained 
first to write well, and Aen custom made it easy and a habit*. 
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POLITICAL DEBATE AND THOMAS HOBBES 


BY D. H. PENNINGTON 
Lecturer in Modem History, the University oj Oi^ord 


The period covered by this volume was dominated by one great 
theme of conflict: who should hold power in the organized com- 
munity and what relation had that community to the rights and 
duties of the individual? Under a feudal monarchy and a universal 
Church, the questioning had concerned only the few men at the top; ■ 
under the Tudors it had been deliberately and on the whole success- 
fully prevented from becoming too conspicuous; but between the 
accession of James I and the restoration of Charles II everyone became 
aware of it. The old State had already gone far to adapt itself to 
the new relations between men in the production and exchange of 
goods. The old Church had given way to creeds and organizations 
acceptable to men of widely differing outlooks. Now the funda- 
mental assumptions of both Church and State were challenged, and 
into the argument went some of the greatest literary gifts of the 
age. 

Much of the debate was inevitably conducted in religious terms. 
The Authorized Version was a contemporary work in which every 
writer Ci)uld find common ground with his readers; and since the 
still accepted method of conducting a dispute was the competitive 
piling up of quotations from authorities, even those who had doubts 
about the universal relevance of every phrase of the Bible constantly 
cited it. Moreover the religious community - the Church or the 
independent congregation - was for most people a more real and 
comprehensible one than the State. Those who thought at all in 
abstract or philosophical terms could seldom move fir from religious 
ones. But from the religious bondage in which political thought was 
held there now lay open two principal ways of escape. One was the 
appeal to English history, real or mythical, and to the embodiment 
of past wisdom in the Common Law, of which Sir Edward Cokc*^ 
had become the acknowledged prophet. The other was the Law of 
Nature, a concept which in most of its various fonn* could produce 
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a separation between questions of man’s relations with his fellows and 
those of his relations with God. The Law of Nature was something 
perceptible to Reason. Often, as in the phrase ‘Right Reason’, the 
word meant the revelation to human understanding of a divine order. 
But it was an easy step from this to a purely human reason applying 
itself unfettered and uninspired to the solution of human problems. 

Only a fraction of the great debate used the printed word as its 
medium. Most of it took place in churches and conventicles, in courts 
of law and in Parliament, in the Army and in countless outdoor 
gatherings.^ There is no rigid line betw-»cn tlic printed pamphlet and 
the printed speech; some of the best expositions of political ideas 
survive in the reports of debates at Westminster and at Putney. But 
we shall deal here only with material that is primarily literary in 
origin. Much of tliis was concerned more with vituperation than with 
argument. The broadsheet ballads^ that were sold and sung in the 
streets of London; die newspapers,^ legal and illegal, official and un- 
official, that exchanged lively abuse and stories of heroism on their 
own side and atrocity on the other; the scandalous revelations like 
Clement Walker’s exposure of the profits of war for the Indepen- 
dents® - such material had usually little literary merit. But occasion- 
ally scurrility arose to artistic heights. The dedication to Cromwell of 
Killing No Murder^ - written to justify assassination the ?rt>tector - 
is an ironical masterpiece : 

And if in die Black Catalogue of liigh Malefactors, few 
can be found that have lived more to the atfliction and disturb- 
ance of maukind, that your Higlmess hath done; yet your 
greatest enemies will not deny but there arc likewise as few 
that have expired more to the universal benefit of mankind 
than your Higlmess is like to do. 

The outstanding bcst-scller among popular propaganda was un- 
questionably Eikon Basilike,'^ John Gaudei/s ornate version of the 
thoughts of the martyr-king, compounded from the unfinished 
manuscripts wliich Charles had left and from the author’s imagina- 
tion. It was at once accepted by Royalists as the king's authentic work, 
and despite attempts to suppress it, it ran through forty English 
editions and several translations before 1660, 

From all this ephemeral controversy there emerge a few works in 
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which the major topics of the great debate arc seriously discussed. 
Some were as much a part of the struggle as anything that happened 
in Parliament or on the battlefield; others had no immediate rele- 
vance to it. The two sides in the main military conflict were not far 
removed from each other in their theoretical position. Parliamentari- 
ans proclaimed their loyalty to the king whom they were saving 
from his evil ct)unsellors; Royalists paid tribute to the constitutional 
importance of Parliament. The Divine Right which James I® had up- 
held much on paper and little in practice was not in 1640 an urgent 
issue. The most unqualified defence (T royal absolutism. Sir Robert 
Filmer’s Patriarchal was written before the war and circulated in 
manuscript among his friends, but was not printed until long after 
the Restoration, when it achieved notoriety through the attack on it 
by Locke. Even Filnicr, diotigli he bases his argument firmly on the 
Scriptures, offers a natural rather than a supernatural basis for royal 
absolutism. Obedience to a king n* a moral duty because it is identi- 
fied with obedience to a father. Adam exercised, by God’s will, a 
father’s authority over his children; Noah divided that authority 
among all his sons, from whom it descended to modern rulers. How- 
ever fantastic his own arguments, Fihncr sometimes scores in expos- 
ing the absurdities of those who justified obedience to limited 
monarchies by hypothetical consents and contracts. Logically, he 
insisted, the only alternative to absolutism is anarchy. But it was in a 
coiistitutional monarchy, however illogical, that tiic ordinary sup- 
pt>rters of Cliarlcs 1 believed; they fought, not for the right t>f a 
monarch to do as he pleased, but for stability and against rebellion. 
Like their opponents, they believed that tliey were upholding the 
Rule of Law. The claims of this constitutional royalism were argued 
by such writers as Sir John Spelman,^*’ Henry FerneJ^ and Dudley 
Diggcs.^^ All these were involved 111 controversy with the one out- 
standing thetirist ol the moderate Parliamentarians, Henry Parker,'® 
wht) expressed for the first time m clear and consistent terms the 
theory of political power that was afterwards tacitly accepted. Power 
was originally ‘inherent in the people’; the king held his authority as 
a limited and revocable trust from tlic pcc>ple as represented in 
Parliament. Parliament’s sovereignty, though derivative, was abso- 
lute. It was subject to no overriding laws, but was itself the guardian 
of the law against the excesses of radical democracy, and must make 
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the sa&ty of the State its guiding principle. Yet since Parliament was 
in part an elected body, its absolutism could never be used for wrong 
purposes. Parker’s conclusions are generally the commonplaces of our 
own time, and they are argued not on the basis of Scripture or bogus 
history but from the contemporary crisis and ‘the charter of Nature*. 
The weakness of the argument is, of course, the easy assumption that 
Parliament did represent the people. 

This was one of the assumptions challenged in the deeper struggle 
that began within the victorious side and ended ui the triumph of 
Cromwell and the Protectorate constiii^itions. The theoretical defence 
of successive phases of the Interregnum was undertaken by the most 
distinguished, tliough hardly the most successful, of official propa- 
gandists. But John Milton^^ did not put aside his poetry to become a 
mere government hack. The pamphlets are full of his personal ideas 
and experiences ~ even of liis personal doubts and spites. Their mood 
ranges from the inspired faith of Areopaj^itica to the tluiily disguised 
disillusionment of The Ready and Easy Way^^; their style from the 
heights of poetic prose to colloquial vilification. His contribution to 
the debate before 1649 had been his pamphlets against episcopacy and 
his Areopagitica (1644), which like many less mibly phrased pleas for 
liberty of speech and thought lays itself open today to the charge of 
restricting its high principles to those ideas with which its tuthor d<^cs 
not disagree too much. Nevertheless, it goes much furtlicr towards 
altruistic toleration than the usual views of die sectaries. In The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates (1650), Milton volunteered a reasoned defence 
of the slaying of tyrants. ‘All men naturally were bom free’, but when 
they fell into ‘wrong and violence’ they agreed to mitigate the evil by 
setting up a restraining authority, ‘...The power of Kings and Magis- 
trates is nodiing else but what is only derivative, traiisfcrr’d and com- 
mitted to them in trust from the People, to the common good of 
tliem all, in whom the power yet remaincs fundamentally, and can- 
not be taken from them without a violation of their natural birth- 
right.’ A few weeks after publisliing diis, Milton became Secretary 
of Foreign Tongues to the Council of State; and it was in a semi- 
official capacity that he produced, for European circulation, the two 
Latin pamphlets, the Defences of the People of England,^^ justifying 
successively the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. ‘Nothing in 
the world*, he says in the second, ‘is more pleasing to God, more 
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politically just, or more generaUy useful, than that the supreme power 
diould be vested in the best and wisest of men/ 

Cromwell had established his claim to this status by defeating not 
only the Royalists and the Presbyterians, but a third group whose 
importance he never underestimated - the Levellers/’ who tried to 
start a democratic revolution within the Army. John Lilbumc, Crom- 
well’s only serious rival as a popular leader, had before 1640 made his 
extreme Puritanism and his sufferings in its cause well known. After 
the war he turned his two trials into personal triumphs that made 
him the hero of those ‘common people’ who felt they had been 
cheated of tlieir victory. In 1645 he wrote in prison Ertj^lafid*s Births 
rii^ht Justified , proposing many of the reforms which became the 
standard Leveller programme - annual Parliamentary elections with 
universal suffrage, free speech, free trade, and publication of the laws 
in English. Lilburne’s vigorous clarity avoids many of the common 
literary vices of the pamphleteers: but he was neither the best writer 
nor the most original tliinker of the movement. England's Birthright 
shows him already under the influence of the two men from whom 
Leveller ideas chiefly originated - William Walwyn and Richard 
Overton. Walwyn had published in 1643 I'hc Power ofLoueJ^ a scr- 
nu^ii which set the Uinc of all his later writing - faith in and love for 
his fellow men, rational questioning, hatred of ‘tyranny, oppression, 
cruelty, perjury, and deceit’, and a gentle unassuming manner which 
contrasts sharply witJi Lilburnc’s sclf-advcrtiscincni.*® His God was a 
God of love and reason, his Christianity a faith that must be shown in 
works. He wanted ‘mc^re of the deeds of Christians and fewer of the 
arguments*. Politically he based his devotion to liberty not on histor- 
ical precedents or the text of Magna Carta (as Lilburne seemed to) but 
on ‘reason, sense, and the common law of equity and justice’. His 
brilliance and lack of self-assertion made opponents label him as the 
secret and sinister influence bcliind the left-wing sectaries, a serpent 
whose craft and subtlety were ‘seducing the indigent and poorer sort 
of mcii*.^^ 

Overton’s contribution is in some ways the counterpart of Wal- 
wyn ’s - satirical humour, a call to action, and a little bitterness. Mans 
Mortality, a highly heretical argument that the body and soul are 
inseparable, earned him an imdcserved reputation^or atheism and 
materialism.** A Remonstrance of Many Thousand Citizens,^ written in 
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support of the imprisoned Lilbume, calls on the House of Commons 
to assert its sole claim to sovereignty: ‘Ye only are chosen by Us, the 
People; and therefore in you only is the power of binding the whole 
nation by making, altering, or abolishing of laws/ Afterwards, from 
prison, he developed his angry attacks on the House of Lords and on 
the unworthy element in the Commons, neatly linking his constitu- 
tional theory with denunciations of the grievances of the moment. 

In later Leveller parnplJets the work of Ldbume, Walwyn, and 
Overton cannot always be disentangled with certainty. All three, 
together with Thomas Prince, were imprisoned for the second part 
o( England’s New Chains Discovered^ (March 1649), though Walwyn 
was no longer closely associated with the others. Directly or indirectly 
all contributed to the final version of the Agreement of the People!^ 
(May 1649), in which Leveller theory was worked out as a written 
constitution. They had rejected ireton's claim that political power 
was for those with a ‘permanent fixed interest in this kingdom*. ‘The 
people in general! are the originall sole legislators and the true foun- 
tain and earthly wcU-spring of all just power* (Regal Tyranny Dis^ 
covered, 1647). But though Rainsboiough at Putney appeared to ad- 
vocate universal suffrage, most of the Levellers excluded from it the 
large class of ‘servants* (i.e. wage labourers) and recipients of 
ahns.^® The elected chamber was to have sole legislativc^uthority; 
but ‘having by wofall experience found the prevalence of corrupt 
interests powerfully inclining Uiost men once entrusted with 
authority* (Article IX), the Levellers bound tlic assen»bly by an irre- 
vocable constitution. It could not restrict religious toleration, impose 
conscription, collect tithes, or levy any tax except ‘by an equal rate 
in the pound upon every rcall and personall estate* (Article XIX). 
Privilege of every kind was as far as possible to be eliminated, but the 
Levellers remained the spokesmen not of the destitute but of the 
lowest classes of property holders. There is nothing to justify the 
accusation that they would reduce all men to economic equality or 
would liave property held in common. 

For ideas like this we have to listen to the ahnost unsupported voice 
of Gerrard Winstanlcy,^^ leader of the Digger community that tried 
to practise its economic creed on the commons of St George’s Hdl in 
Surrey. In him the doubts and qualifications of the Levellers are 
thrown aside. He calls for equality of power and possessions in prose 
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whose passionate directness and moments of lyrical purity are ooh 
equalled in any of the other pamphleteers. *In the beginning of Time 
the great Creator Reason, made the Bartli to be a Common Treasury, 
to preserve Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Man, the lord that was to govern 
this Creation’ {The True Levellers* Standard Advanced^ 1649). But then 
seUishiiess and covetousness appeared, *and the Earth that was made a 
Common Storehouse for all is bot^ht and sold and kept in the hands 
of a few*. Private property brought in many other evils - war, the 
oppression of governments, the wiles of lawyers and clergy. With 
the aboUtion of property and the universal recognition of the Reason 
that WinstaiJcy identifies with God, ‘covetousness, pride and 
oppression* wiU disappear. Despite his faith in the inherent goodness 
of man, his Utopia^® is not an anarchy, but a liiglily organized 
agrarian democracy, where ‘overseers* plaimed economic affairs and 
filled the common storehouses from which all could draw according 
to their need. 

The only writer who saw as clearly as Winstanley the dependence 
of political on economic power was James Harrington. He, too, 
thought of the connexion entirely in terms of land; but the Common^ 
wealth of OccancP is not so much a Utopia as a rational historical 
analysis of English politics, and a practical outline for a constitution to 
replace Cromweirs. Political authority, he thought, must, in a stable 
society, rest entirely in the hands of those who own the land. To 
distribute authority more Avidely he would therefore aboHsh primo- 
geniture and fix a limit of ^2,000 to the annual value of land any 
individual might hold. His other reforms included an elaborate sys- 
term of indirect elections and the separation of the task of debating 
legislation from that of deciding it. For Harrmgton accepted inequality 
of intcUigence a.s well as of wealth: only a select few would be worthy 
to propose laws and argue their merits and defects. Like Aristotle, he 
tries to persuade himself and his readers that the rule of a propertied 
class is the same as the rule of the most intelligent. His system is at 
bottom an optimistic practical recognition of the victory of the 
gentry. The rulers of Oceana were the gentry as they idealized dicrii- 
selvcs. 

Indeed, every tlieorist we have so far considered idealizes someone. 
For an analysis of tlie conflict that makes no concessions to ideals or 
to optimism, we have to turn to the one writer who with masterly 
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realism draws together the themes of the great debate and sets them 
in the wider context of political philosophy. To say this of a man 
whose major works rarely mention tlie Civil War®® may seem para- 
doxical. But the study of Thomas Hobbes®^ is beset by paradoxes. He 
was a Royalist and, when he wrote Leviathan, a refugee in Paris; yet 
the book was printed in London under the Commonwealth and 
bitterly attacked by Fihner and Clarendon.®® His arguments defended 
the most extreme form of royal absolutism and denounced rebellion 
as the worst of crimes ; but they made consent the basis of government, 
and were held to justify submission to Cromwell. He was a retainer 
of a great aristocratic family, and he exploded many of the cherished 
ideas of the Parliamentarians; but the terms in which he thought were 
those of the new society, with the interests and behaviour of com- 
petitive men mercilessly revealed. Most of the paradoxes are the 
product of Hobbes’s greatest quality - liis intellectual integrity. 
Where others tested existing society by imagined ideals, Hobbes, by 
reasoning from cause to effect, laid bare the realities of political power. 
He invoked neither moral condcmnatit>n nor visions of perfectibility ; 
the most that political devices could do was to mitigate the evil 
consequences of human nature. 

The Leviathan is the last of three main statements of Hobbes’s 
pohtical tliought, in wludi, though the essentials icmam the same, 
we can trace an increasingly confident rejection of orthodox ideas.®® 
The Elements of Law, written in 1640 and printed in 1650, is no more 
tlian a pamphlet, De Give, pubhshed in Latin in 1642 and in English 
in 1651, ainphfics the argument, sometimes more clearly than 
Leviathan, which appeared in the same year. The three versions there- 
fore became available in Enghsh almost siiiiultancously, 7 ’hey were 
all written when Hobbes was over fifty, and after the study of EucUd 
had drawn him to the methods of matlicmaiics and natural science.®^ 
Poh’tics became for him the Inghcst and most complex part of a sys- 
tem of knowledge which started with the simple propositions of 
geometry^ and included in its scope the workings of the human body 
and the hiunan mind. 

His approach was a scientific and a materialist one, in which neither 
religion nor ‘natural law* in the accepted sense load any place. But 
many traces of the discarded ways of thought remained. Hobbes was 
a scholar, brought up on the uneasy mixture of Christian and Aris- 
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totelkn concepts that was tlie standard (are of his kind. Despite his 
cynicism, complete repudiation of the old apparatus never came 
easily to liiin, and it is from his attempts to adapt it to new purposes 
that many of his difficulties spring. Orthodox Cliristianity was clearly 
incompatible both witli his method and with his conclusions. The 
Hobbesian State excluded any division of loyalties: neither a Church, 
national or universal, nor individual conscience must dispute the 
State's claim to absolute obedience. ‘The law is the publique con- 
science, by which he hath undertaken to be guided.' Yet religion 
occupies a prominent place in his works. Nearly half of Leviathan is 
devoted to analysis of the Scriptures. He does not openly reject 
Christianity: having repeatedly led us to the brink of rejection, he 
indicates r(MSons for going no further. Religion is better than un- 
resolved doubt, and it should be retained for reasons of State. What- 
ever subjects may think in private, they should outwardly conform; 
‘ft>r the points of doctrine concerning the Kingdomc of God have so 
great influence on tlie Kingdome of Man as not to be determined but 
by them that under (jod have sovereign Power' (Leviathan, ch. 38). 
The Laws of Nature, too, are accepted only to serve a purpose that 
reverses their traditional significance. They become merely the rules 
of behaviour that a reasonable man ought to arrive at in his own 
interests. Hobbes is cmiccrned not with moral laws of superhuman 
t>rigin, but with tlie practical problems of securing and reconciling 
individual interests and rigiits. 

His system has its gaps and inconsistencies. It is not in flawless 
coherence that he triumphs, but in the sheer force of intellect with 
which he attacks his doubts. Despite his argumentative tone he 
grapples with problems rather than opponents - though his swift and 
fatal thrusts at muddle-headed idealists are a constant delight. His 
style is energetic and purposeful rather than Lniinediately pleasing. 
He has not Milton's powerful range of language, nor Lilbume's 
passionate enthusiasm. The sentences are tightly packed with mean- 
ings and there is little room for ornament or elegance. Wit and 
dexterity arc always evident; emotional eloquence comes only in 
occasiojial moments of anger or horror. 

Hobbes was a materialist. He was also a dcterniini.st; for he held 
that the behaviour of the human mind was as predictable as that of 
any other part of the universe. But he was not an economic detennin- 
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ist. He recognized three main sources of action: greed, vanity, and 
fear. Men quarrel with each other for ‘Gain* or for ‘Reputation*, or 
for ‘Safety*, and ‘hereby it is manifest that during the time men live 
without a common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that 
condition which is called Warre* {Leviathan^ ch. 13). Life is dominated 
by the fear of violent death, and material or cultural progress is 
impossible. Nor can there be morality: ‘Where there is no common 
power there is no Law; where no Law, no Injustice. Force and Fraud 
arc in Warre the two cardinall vertues* [Leviathan, ch. 13). The ‘state 
of warre* is, in short, the worst possible evil, and to escape from it 
men turn to a lesser evil, the surrender of their freedom to an absolute 
sovereign. They make a covenant with each other ‘to conferre all 
their power and strength upon one man, or upon one Assembly of 
men, that they nuy reduce ail their Wills by plurality of voices unto 
one Will* [Leviathan, ch. 17). Hobbes admits that the ‘state of Warre* 
is not liistorical. ‘I believe it was never generally so, all over the world.* 
But he has some cogent answers to this objection. The condition 
exists at all times between nations; and consider the citizen who locks 
his doors at night : ‘does he not as much accuse mankind by his actions 
as I by my words?' Similarly the covenant is not a historical one, 
but a symbol of the fact that the power of the sovereign rests not on 
Divine Right but on consent, given because it is expediSrit, 

The covenant is of course irrevocable. It is a contract between sub- 
ject and subject, not between sovereign and subject. Once the sover- 
eign exists he must not be resisted merely because he behaves badly - 
and he probably will - for that would mean a return to the ‘State of 
Warre*. He docs not forfeit his power by breaking any body of law, 
such as a written constitution or the Common Law, for laws proceed 
only from him and can be made or unmade as he chooses. Only 
when he fails to maintain his sovereignty, or to preserve the life of 
the subject, are disobedience and rebellion justified. 

So far there arc no doubts or qualifications. But on one of the main 
questions of the contemporary debate Hobbe’s answer is equivocal 
and incomplete. He always admitted the possibility diat the sovereign 
might be an Assembly. He accepts Aristotle’s classification of govern- 
ments as monarchies, aristocracies (meaning any form of representa- 
tive government), and democracies (where the sovereign body is an 
assembly of the whole people). He has no doubt about the superiority 
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of monarchy, but the reasons he gives hardly ring true, lii De Give 
he is afraid that the meetings may be so infrequent and irregular as to 
endanger the existence of the State. In Leviathan, though he admits 
that monarchy has its dangers, he tries to show that a monarch is less 
likely than an Assembly to subordinate public to private benefits. He 
gets in some shrewd blows at the smugness of Parliamentarians: the 
counsellors of a democracy or aristocracy will be Tor the most part 
those who have been versed more in the acquisition of Wealth than 
of Knowledge* ; an Assembly has more friends and relations than a 
monarch; secrecy may produce better decisions than publicity. But 
behijid all this there lies the fear that dominates his political thought - 
the fear of disagreement and strife. Hence it is one of the duties of the 
sovereign *thai he judge what opinions and doctrines arc enemies 
unto peace, and also that he forbid them to be taught*. He insists that 
a condition of any government other than monarchy is tlie acceptance 
by the minority of the will of the majority; and in monarchy itself 
there must be no doubts about the succession. When the subject*s life 
is tlircatcned he may, to protect it, resist the sovereign ~ for the prcs»- 
ervation of life comes before all other considerations. Otherwise he 
should not even protest against the sovereign's decisions. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Hobbes rejects the comfortable compromise 
of a ‘limited monarchy* or a ‘mixed constitution* - everything, in fact, 
for which both moderate Royalism and Presbyterianism stood. 
Political activity for the subject should be in the subordinate ‘bodies 
pt>litic* within the State rather than in matters of sovereignty. Indivi- 
dual liberties ‘depend on the Silence of the Law’, and their extent is 
for tlic sovereign to determine. A Hobbesian State could equally well 
mean rigid tt>talitananisni or laisser-fairc. Stability, he feels, requires 
that the sovereign must act rationally and justly for the welfare of his 
subjects. He never fully solves the problem tliat arises when the 
sovereign manifestly fails in this. 

Both his omissions and liis assertions disqualified Hobbes from 
being the accepted theorist of the new order. He leaves his readers 
with little sense of hope, or of satisfaction, or even of complete 
understanding, but rather with the feeling that Leviatlian is an ugly 
and elusive monster who never reveals the whole of himself above 
the deep waters. Yet, despite his hatred of muddle and compromise, 
he was on the side that won in the cud. Peace with seairity; protcc- 
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As the technique of popular religious composition evolved in the 
Middle Ages, it came to embrace a wide range of tliought and emo- 
tion; soon, all himian experience was involved in the oral and written 
explanation of theology. Religious and political ordinances at the 
Reformation could not banish traditional ideas from the English mind, 
so that wh' iijohn Buuyan came to print his Pilgriins Progress in 1678 
he was still unconsciously in touch with the ideas of medieval 
Catholicism acknowledged by Geoffrey Chaucer and William Lang- 
land, to say nothing of the tenets of the Anglican Church accepted 
and taught by George Herbert. But the conventions which dominate 
successful religious fiction are not entirely theological. Theie are 
practical considerations, and an author is obliged, before embarking 
upon anything which he visualizes as popular literature, to recognize 
the nature and sophistication of his audience. It became necessary to 
Kim not only to make use of the tone and accent tjf current speech, 
but also to reduce the pliilosophical circumference of liis work. 
Chaucer, Langland, Herbert, Joiison, and Shakespeare all share with 
Bunyan this linguistic qualification; they may at times employ con- 
centrated imagery, but they arc equally skilful in the direct colloquial 
expression of truth. Bunyan has orcciscly these qualities, and lus work, 
wliilc employing an allcgoiical method of great integrity, is cliarged 
with language pre-emineiitly suitable for telling legends, Giblcs, and 
romances besides teaching the faith of Christianity. Pilgrim* s Progress, 
with its spiritual subtlety^ and its popularity of idiom, is at once 
excellent Puritan propaganda and fine adventure writing; it offers 
much to literary criticism and to diildhood wonderment as well. 

A study of the work of John Bunyan reveals not only the religion 
of an old dispensation but also the predestinarian philosophy of Jolm 
Calvin. The most iii.sistent of this theologian’s demands upon his 
followers is a scrupulous examination of conscience for signs and 
proofs of salvation and damnation. Predestination is apparent in 
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Pilgrim*s Progress^ which for this reason cannot be satisfactorily inter- 
preted as another version of the Catholic Morality Everyman^ whose 
protagonist indeed is a symbol of mankind as a whole. Christian is 
one of the Lord’s elect, and an individual Christian ; those that oppose 
him are reprobated and consigned to eternal damnation. In Calvin 
there is an insistence also upon two covenants for two classes of man: 
the Covenant of Grace for the saved which was the effectual sacrifice 
of Christ and an ininiediate passport to paradise; and the Covenant 
of the Law for the damned which . was the standard of the Ten 
Commandments, a rule of life which v^as impossible for anyone who 
lacked direct divine guidance. Symbols of both covenants appear in 
Pilgrim's Progress] without accepting these symbols of the author’s 
intention, no reading of the text can be complete. 

Finally, in this preview of Runyan’s art, one needs to notice its 
heavy debt to reality and the dependence upon autobiography for so 
many incidents. The author’s experience in the Civil War, in law- 
courts, in prison, and in the countryside, all appear; more important 
than these, however, arc episodes which depict spiritual striving. 
This striving is dramatized and given a convincing and objective 
public form in what may be regarded as a crucial literary experiment. 
An innocent desire for diversion was admitted at the saing time, and 
all these sources of the author’s art enabled him to contribute largely 
to the growth of tlie classical novel in tliis country. 

J^lgrms Progress (1678-84) is an amalgam of religious aspiration 
and ru.stic life. Several similarities may be detected between earlier 
Catholic writings and this allegory, which has influenced all subse- 
quent generations of readers and writers: Langland’s Piers Plowman 
(c. 1360-90), Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection (c, 1390), and Guil- 
laume DeguilevilJe’s Pilgrimage of the Soul (c. 1330). In fact, a strong 
case has been made that Pilgrim's I^ogress is unconsciously the cul- 
mination of a long sequence of ideas and compositions communicated 
orally from preacher to congregation and from parent to child down 
the centuries.^ 

Although much can be established through a study of folk-idiom, 
we diould not use verbal classification as anything more than a 
starting-point in literary criticism. There is often a danger that we 
may relegate the language and imagery of a popular writer to the 
folk-museum along with the metal fiddle and the tinker’s irons stiU 
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preserved in the Bunyan Museum in Bedford. We know, coming to 
his language, that Bunyan made a deep impression upon simiers 
precisely by calling them breeders of lice, dirty sows, or greedy dogs, but 
such colloquiality has little value unless it permeates longer moral 
passages with aphorisms. The language of the present subject is 
popular and agricultural, and we find aU manner of unusual terms 
and single words in it: slithy rol^shop, pick^pocket men; all on a dung 
sweat; would a had him; she alUto-he-fooled me; the almost Joycean 
to get a thing by root of heart; made shift to wag along; short animal tales 
and farming metaphors and sayings: loses his sheep for a halfpennyworth 
of tar and the ubiquitous make hay while the sun shines. From these 
phrases and the completely frank descriptions of such things as preg- 
nancy and bodily disease, we realize that Bunyan wrote as a man 
rather than as a gentleman and that his sensibility was of a practical 
nature. Abstractions seem to have come to his mind first in concrete 
or personal form, as the next quotation will show. One finds tins 
incest strongly in his spiritual autobiography, Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners (1666). It is a first statement in words of ideas which, 
as personification, allegory, and symbolism, carried the artistic per- 
fection of the religious genre to its height. The book itself is surpris- 
ingly lacking in external event, since it makes the most of the growth 
of mind and spirit with its fluctuations of temptation and resistance. 
As a Calvinist, Bunyan abases himself and his pretensions in order to 
glorify the undeserved mystery of election and reconciliation with 
God wliich became his happy lot. This personal element is lost when 
Bunyan shaped the Pilgrim as a universally intcihgible though not 
applicable symbol; ideas wliich are elaborated in Pilgrim* s Progress 
make a first appearance in simpler state here, as in this passage: 

Tliere came flocking into my mind an innumerable com- 
pany of my sins and transgression, amongst which were at 
this time most to my affliction, namely my deadness, dulness 
and coldness in holy duties; my wanderings of heart, of my 
wcarisomeness in all good things, my want of love to God, 
liis ways and people, with this at the end of all, Are these the 
fruits of Christianity? arc these the tokens of a blessed man? 

Here we have the identification of sins with people, of the whole 
of life with allegorical fragments or ‘wanderings of the heart*. The 
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coiicrete style is developed for a simple and illiterate audioice, which 
was expected to observe personifications and identify them in real 
life, much perhaps as had been the development inside the author^s 
mind when he himself apprehended before realizing their significance; 
biblical texts emerge as factual imagery and physical experience in 
this book, rather than as thoughts. A whole gallery of portraits might 
spring out of this passage, which ends with the characteristic demand 
for fruits and tokens of salvation, from which a state of spiritual 
certainty can be achieved when the heart wanderings and the equi- 
vocal situations are over. 

One of the finest short passages to exemplify the amalgam of rustic 
and moralist in Pi(^ritns Progress follows, in the diak^gue between 
Mr Talkative and the Pilgrims. Christian remarks upon tlic danger 
of his empty words in these terms: 

His House is as empty as the white of an egg is of savour. 
There is neither prayer, nor sign of repentance for sin ; yea, 
the brute in his kind serves God far better than he. He is the 
very stain, reproach and shame of religion, to all that know 
him; it can hardly have a good word in all that end of the 
town, where he dwells through him. Thus say the common 
people tliat know him. A saint abroad, and a devil atiiome. 

The first analogy here is essentially domestic, yet advanced as a 
permanent criterion. The w'ords ‘kind* and ‘shame’ retain early con- 
notations, of creation and personal repentance respectively ; the cul- 
minating epigram is a succinct idiom with a long hterary liistory, ro 
be found in several authors of the century, and clearly indebted for 
its sharp visuahzatJon of the hypocrite to folk-tradition. Discussions 
of this nature in Pilgrim* s Progress provide effective drama, and they 
are the result of the author’s experience of moral teaching and of 
popular taste.* They represent the summit of Bunyan’s Puritan 
artistry. 

It is not necessary to categorize Pilgrim* s Progress as novel, belated 
morality, or theological allegory. It is hard to do more than touch 
upon the qualities of this book in limited space; from such a survey 
no idea of the vitality of the whole can be conveyed. In places the 
book is most vigorously related to dramatic speech with its informal 
movement and sinuous inflexion ; while in others it rises to didacticism 
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of permanent validity, its tone suggestive of a more academically 
trained mind. The places of rest in die pilgrimage, such as the halt by 
the River of Life, are carefully contrived and proclaim artistry as much 
as any rhetoric or skill in riarrative: 

Besides on the banks of this river, on cither side, were green 
trees, that bore all manner of fruit; and the leaves of the trees 
were good for medicine; with the fruit of these trees, they 
were also much delighted; and the leaves they cat to prevent 
surfeits, and other diseases that are incident to those that heat 
their blood by travels. On either side of the river was also a 
meadow, curiously beautified with lilies, and it was green all 
the year long. 

A halt of this nature offers spiritual refreshment and creates a store 
of potential energy; in its use of Biblical ‘green pastures* there is an 
artist’s haudluig of light and shade, of tension and relief. The poetic 
evocation of grace, ‘curiously beautified with lilies*, is significant 
also, for it reminds us that the beauties of Puritan literature were 
never simply aesthetic ones; they always disclose connexions with the 
practical or didactic. They exist to do good, ‘to prevent surfeits* or 
to cure th(^sc that ‘heat their blood* in experiencing the world. Had 
this not been die case, a Puritan artist would not have dwelt at length 
upon them. 

At the opening of the narrative Christian (then called Graceless, it 
should be noticed) deserts his home in the City of Destruction in order 
to avoid the snares of worldly experience, symbolized by the towns- 
folk present in the early scenes of both parts of the allegory. Two 
important incidents may be discussed Togetlier: the Slough of Des- 
pond and that of the Wickct-Gatc.* Thi! former recapitulates Chris- 
tian history in the familiar maimer later adopted by Jonathan Swift - 
an admirer of Bunyan - in his Tale of a Ttife, and is a fine example of a 
verbal wit rare in one lacking formal education: 

It is not the pleasure of the King that this place should 
remain so bad; his labourers also have, by the direction of 
his Majcsty*s surveyors, been for above these sixteen hundred 
years, employed about tliis patch of ground, if perhaps, it 

* Mr Worldly Wiseman, who separates them, was a later addition. 
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might have been mended; yea, and to my knowledge, said 
he, [Help] here have been swallowed up at least twenty 
thousand cart-loads; yea, millions of wholesome instructions 
... but it is the Slough of Despond still 

This has the a>ncreteness of the descriptions one reads of the state of 
die roads in medieval England, and the handling of God under the 
title ‘King* and elsewhere the ‘Lord of die Manor* brings the allegory 
down to the Ufe of the seventeenth-century parish most vividly. 

The episode which follows is evidence of Biinyan*s retention of 
Catholic formulas. To negotiate the Wicket-Gate successfully de- 
mands the same humble submission on the part of the pilgrim as the 
confessional-box, and the time Christian spends here can legitimately 
be interpreted as a reference (perhaps unconscious) to diat Catholic 
sacrament: 

... He knocked therefore, more than once or twice. ... At 
last there came a grave person to the gate, named (>ood-will, 
who asked who was there? and whence he came? and what 
he would have? 

Christian. Here is a poor burdened sinner. I come from 
the City of Destruction, but arn going to Mount Zion, tliat I 
may be delivered from the wrath to come. 

Just outside the Wicket-Gate the armies of the devil arc massing; 
as in The Holy War they lay siege to Mansoul, and arc prepared for a 
fatal attack upon those who seek to enter with a wrong disposition - 
the Catholic analogy need not be extended further. The sack t)f sin 
becomes more oppressive as the true nature of its contents is realized 
by the penitent^; the maimer of its final disappearance is so ecoiioniic- 
ally described that it deserves separate discussion. 

Between the episodes stands Mr Worldly Wiseman, the first hypo- 
crite to attempt to impose an alien pattern of life upon Christian and 
the nearest of them all to success. He indicates a tunuug, where 

... dwells a gentleman whose name is Legality* a very judi- 
cious man, and a man of very good name, that has skill to 
help men off with such burdens as thine are from tlicir 

* Legality is synonymous with formal social behaviour, with Morality but 
not Religion - ‘he always goes to the town of Morality to church*. 
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shoulders ... and that which will make thy life the more 
happy is, to be sure, that thou shalt live by honest neighbours, 
in credit and good fasliion. 

Almost all the terms of reference are ambivalent: ‘gentleman*, 
judicious*, ‘good*, ‘honest’, and ‘happy* have different meanings for 
a Christian and a tempter, and the pilgrim is too inexperienced to 
realize the nature of this difference. He accepts the appearance and the 
name of reaUty, and turns away until, reaching the foot of Mount 
Sinai which emits flames as he passes, he finds liimsclf face to face with 
Evangelist. His mentor upbraids liirn for deserting the path at the 
virtual cost of liis soul - for the symbol of Sinai with the pressure of 
the Covt iiant of the Law behind it would be so interpreted within 
the theology of Calvin. But for Cliristian there is better news; as he 
passes the place of the cross and sepulchre, liis sack of sin is taken away 
and the roll of election is bonie to him by the angels: 

... upon that place stood a cross, and a little below, in the 
bottom, a sepulclire. So I saw in my dream, that just as 
Christian Gunc up with the cross, his burden loosed from off 
his shoulders, and fell from off his back. ... He looked, 
therefore, and looked again, even till the springs that were 
in his head sent the waters down his cheeks. Now, as he stood 
looking and weeping, behold, three Shining Ones came to 
him and saluted him with ‘Peace be to thee*. 

The Shining Ones arc related to the Angels that stood with Abra- 
ham and were accepted in the medieval Church as symbols of the 
Trinity; here they alfirm election whicli accompanies true grief for 
sin. Christian is not released from the possibility of error even now; 
had this been so the book would stop, as would Hamlet if Claudius 
were instantly killed. Both to maintain the narrative and to teach 
further lessons of himiiliation, Bunyan continues to draw spiritual 
torments from his own experience and clothe them in the external 
properties of the Valley of Humiliation, the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, Vanity Fair, and Doubting Castle. 

The Flesh is slow to learn, although the spirit within Christian 
rapidly appreciates die sinful suggestion in the words of the wayside 
interlopers. The greatest ordeal to which his weakness leads him, the 
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Valley of die Shadow of Death, is chreedy related to Bunyan^s blas- 
phemous verbal automatism which he described in Grace Ahoundingx 

No sin would serve but that; if it were to be committed by 
speaking such a word, then I have been as if my mouth would 
have spoken that word, whether 1 would or no; and in so 
strong a measure was tliis temptation upon me that often I 
have been ready to clap my hand under my chin, to hold my 
mouth from opening ; and to that end also I have had thoughts 
at other times, to leap with my h«?ad downward into some 
muck-hill hole or other, to keep my mouth horn speaking. 

The effect of the writing was cathartic, for later he was able to 
present a similar state impersonally: 

I took notice that now poor Christian was so confounded, 
that he did not know his own voice; juid thus I perceived it. 

Just when he was come over against the mouth of the burning 
pit, one of the wicked ones got behind him, and stepped up 
softly to him, and whispcringly suggested many grievous 
blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had proceeded 
from his own mind. 

From these passages there can be no doubt of the intensity of Tkm- 
yan*s experience, nor of tlie relief from the Devil w hich was ncces* 
say before he could ‘place’ this situation in calm words: ‘I took 
notice.* 

There arc other trials ahead, and 1 would single out the meeting 
with the lions which arc chained, although Christian dues not (as one 
of the elect) need to know this. He goes past, though two others. 
Timorous and Mistrust, have fallen back most dramatically: 

Christian. Whither are you going? 

Men. They said, Back ! back ! and we would have you do so 
too, if either life or peace is prized by you. 

‘Life* and ‘peace* acceptable to these men would not satisfy Cliris- 
tian; if he accepted their advice - such is the stylization of the writing 
- he would have identified himself with their retrogressive qualities. 
As it is, he lives to further his pilgrimage and yet to reach Doubting 
Castle in whicJi he suffers severely for the capitulation to doubts and 
despairs which arc more terrible because they are so late in the pil- 
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grimagc. Giant Despair, his keeper, is a fine comic creation, the prod- 
uct of folk-tales and ballads, and a high tempo is sustained through- 
out the episode which he dominates. The imprisoned pilgrims escape 
after a period in which Christian forgets the key of the promises and 
shows the measure of his dispair. The key, when it is finally recalled, 
goes into the lock ‘damnable hard*. At first sight this adjective is 
another impetus to the narrative, perhaps an imprecation which fell 
firom Christian’s lips; on closer inspection it is a grimly ironic pun 
playing upon the fate from which it releases them, the ‘everlasting 
nay’ of daimiation; and through one bare word a universe of sinister 
implication is given to die whole episode. 

The allegory is not complete without insistence upon the punish- 
ments in store for those who are too full of themselves to attend to 
God. In Mr By-Ends we meet a more astute member of the tribe of 
Talkative, whose dialogue repays the closest attention as a perfect 
revelation of the parvenu^ Then there is the most plausible Mr 
Ignorance, whose error hes in demanding the ends without bothering 
about the means, and who presents himself unqualified at the Celes- 
tial City, only to be thrown out like the man without the wedding- 
garment in the parable (Matt. xxii). There is no occasion to resent 
Banyan’s handling of him,® for the dialogue which passes between 
Christian and Ignorance is most convincing in its analysis of reprobate 
error. The submission of Cliristian already quoted should be com- 
pared with the empty prose of this: 

I know my lord’s will and I have been a good liver; I pay 
every man his own; I pray, fast, pay tithes, and give ahns, 
and have left my country £>r whither I am going. 

The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii) fore- 
shadows this statement. A further source of it was a religious dialogue 
written in i6oi by the Essex minister Arthur Dent, The Plain Mans 
Pathway to Heaven. In this book - w^ell known to Biinyan - the hero 
is the Plain Man and the villain a caviller named Antilegon, and as a 
pair they show a close resemblance to Christian and Ignorance, even 
down to the dramatic inanity of Ajitilcgon’s spiritual disposition: 

I have always served God duly and truly, and had him in my 
mind. 1 do as I would be done to. If I go to hcll^ I shall have 
fellows and make as good shift as others. 
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There is no doubt of E>etit's displeasure at this, and Ignorance no 
less deserves his particular punishment for presumption, described 
with monosyllabic simplicity and finality when angels *took him up, 
and carried him through the air to the door that 1 saw on the side of 
the hill and put him in there’. Thus the pilgrimage of the two estates 
of man is concluded. In the process of self-knowledge that Bunyan 
was steadily inculcating the comparison is vital, and it sums up what 
the author was seeking to offer when he put a commentary upon his 
private experience into the hands of tlise pubUc. 

In 1684 there appeared a sequel which brings the deserted wife and 
family to the Celestial City also. The greater romance-nature of this 
book suggests a simpler, non-didactic purpose. Dancing and music 
are more frequent, both folk-song and the art-music of the keyboard, 
and the rigours of the original journey figure in the sequel only in the 
manner of some mihtary reminiscence. Its great liveliness extends to 
the final pages where the last embarkation, in the manner of a happier 
sixth book to Virgil’s takes place. From the sequel, most of all, 

we may refute the arguments of the inhumanity of the Puritans,® for 
in making liis own happiness explicit Bunyan has dwelt upon the 
great joy of the divine presence rather than upon the theological 
minutiae which in the first pilgrimage tend to predominate. 

It must not be thought that Bunyan is the author of a single book; 
TIte Life and Death of MrBadman (1680) is the most ‘modem’ of all his 
writings and is most likely to attract new admirers for them. It is a 
colloquy on urban life and a detailed examination of the habits of 
Vanity Fair, a counterpart to Pilgritns Progress which studies the pro- 
gress of reprobation in the soul of the protagonist. Mr Badman is a 
trader whose life is a conglomeration of the rusts of sm. The atmos- 
phere is appropriately changed from that of Pilgrims Progress; false 
weights, bankruptcy, persecutions, the sordidness and lechery of a 
market-town are the subjects of an extended homily given by 
Wiseman to his friend Attentive in die form of a dialogue enlivened 
by crisp narrative and satirical writing of great fluency and economy. 

All the sins of childhood are fadiered upon Badman at his arrival 
in the world, and as he grows more knowledgeable and cunning, his 
range of sin widens at the same time. The position of apprentices in 
the mercantile system and the theological justification of that system 
are the major concerns of conscience in this book. Good masters and 
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bad are equal to young Badman, for his choice is inescapably wrong. 
The novel proceeds with the birth of illegitimate children and the 
hypocritical courtship of a religious girl which ends in their unhappy 
marriage. The consequences are described with devastating plainness: 

Well, to be short, in little time, Mr Badman obtains his 
desire, gets this honest girl, is married to her, brings her home, 
makes a feast, entertains her royally, but her portion must 
pay for all. 

The pages in which he brings whores home, with his wife sitting 
patiently by longing for death, contain further lessons in feminine 
conduct and arc handled with conviction and restraint. 

At each turn in tlic story additional tales, recounted to the joy of 
the narrators, arc introduced to point the moral. One of these, on 
fornication, will sliow the fierce pace of sin. In it, a debauchee is 
faced with his latest bastard child: 

Now there was made in a room hard by a very great fire; 
so the gentleman* took up the babe, went and drew the coals 
from the stock, cast the cliild in and covered it up, and there 
was an end of that. 

More cLiboratcly presented than this is the story of Dorothy 
Matcly, a perjurer who stole a sum from a fellow worker in a sand- 
pit, and on denying the charge was sucked into the ground and suffo- 
cated. The description is comic - the lad had opportunely ‘laid his 
breeches by and was at work m liis drawers* - and is accompanied 
with a wcaltli of circumstantial evidence, exact sums, depths and 
lengths of time; such verification, in fact, as to compel belief among 
Dissenters, who distrusted fiction and needed the citation of respon- 
sible witnesses to overcome their innate suspicion.f By this realistic 
reportage the nonconformist middle-classes were brought to accept 
the novel as a legitimate device of self-improvement, and they clung 
to it for two hundred years, Mr Badman, as a contribution to the 
development of the novel, was perhaps of greater importance than 
Pilgritns Progress. The point can be made by referring briefly to 
the work of Defoe. Robinson Crusoe is an account of a physically 

* The satirical inflexion, damning to courtly society, should be noticed. 

t Tlie incident is authenticated from independent sources. 
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and spiritually isolated man, and, like many later novels, it depends 
upon the Calvinist interpretation of the individual conscience dis« 
played in fictional form. Moll Flanders and Roxana owe most to 
Mr Badman, though they lack the traditional firnmcss of moral 
character, which Bunyan’s novel might have taught his first distin- 
guished successor; as slight compensation they possess the accuracy 
of detail which commands attention though it cannot replace 
moral evaluation. 

Badman*s end displays the working-out of the plan for reprobates. 
He had shown temporary repentance as the result of an accident, but 
after the death of his good wife he marries an old whore and sinks 
still lower in esteem. The ending of this career of loose living is as 
gentle as that of his wife’s: ‘Mr Badman died like a lamb, or as they 
call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and without fear.’ This departure 
from convention - made more prominent by the juxtaposition in die 
text of the quiet and holy death of his wife and the flanking descrip- 
tion of an account of self-evisceration by one in despair - is made in 
order to point out the dichotomy between appearance and reality and 
to provide a final and startling example of it. Nobody could doubt 
the fate of the dead man; nothing, therefore, can be deduced from a 
deathbed scene. Banyan’s everyday discernment and his formal 
theology enrich jointly this most realistic of his writings.^ 

Mr Badman may, finally, be seen as a social document, relevant to 
the study of the rule of conscience in commercial etliics and practice. 
Bunyan was in no sense an apologist for capitalist enterprise, although 
he was no social leveller. The phrase ‘grinding the faces of the poor* 
is employed, and all manner of cheating and oppression from trader 
and landlord are severely condemned. Nowhere did he speak out more 
forcibly against Restoration society than in the preface to tliis novel. 
A long scholastic section is devoted to bankruptcy, since Badman 
declared himself broken prematurely in order to reserve stock and a 
‘hatful of money’. The positive advice offered is chat a bankrupt 
must make honest statements and attempt prompt restitution. The 
creditor, for his part, must not forget the duty of all men to support 
their dependants. The bankrupt must in ‘Reason, Conscience, and 
Nature’ maintain them. These three terms sum up Bunyan’s demands 
of the whole of society and its intercourse; they comprehend his 
standards of ethical conduct. In spite of certain similarities, they arc 
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further in spirit from the key-words of the age of Pope that ensued - 
Reason, Truth, Nature, Use, and Sense - than the mere letter admits. 
A permanent belief in conscience and an insistence upon follow- 
ing all its dictates characterizes Bunyan*s advice to mankind. Whether 
it was in the isolation of the heart or in the traffic of the market-place 
his instruction was the same, and in two very different books he gave 
similar advice. 

There are many other writings by John Bunyan; they fill three 
large folio volumes and several more of them arc allegorical in method. 
Only one of these. The Holy War (1685), is ever reprinted. It is a work 
of great ingenuity, and maintains the allegorical form in a manner 
more complex than in Pilqruns Progress, describing the waxing and 
waning of grace in Mansoul through encounters between heavenly 
and diabolical armies for the possession of the fortified city of the 
soul. A classic like Pilgritns Progress it cannot ever be; it lacks the 
feeling for ‘character’ which Bunyan shows at his best, and its pro- 
cedure admits of no single inteipretatioii. But it shows the author’s 
preoccupation with artistic problems; he was too scrupulous to repeat 
past successes. 

Since his death, the Bunyan tradition has iu)t ceased to grow; 
many writers have responded imaginatively to the suggestiveness of 
Pilgrim* s Progress. Two New Englanders, Nathaniel Hawdiornc in 
The Scarlet Letter, The Blitlmlale Romance, and his story Yoim^ Good- 
man Brown, and Herman Melville, in Benito Ccreno and his posthu- 
mous Billy Btidd, have owed their assurance ultimately to the English 
C;]alvinists of the seventeenth century. In v>iir own time the most 
distinctive allegory to stem from the traditKin has been Mr Westons 
Good Wine by T. F. Powys, a great admirer of Jolui Bunyan. All 
these - and there arc many more books which employ the allegorical 
outline in a mechanical and imitative fiisliiun - are reminders of the 
power of this long tradition. They arc also proof tliat the Puritanism 
of the early generations was in accord with the culture, the vigorous 
speech, and living belief of the country, a belief which had existed 
for centuries and which was no deterrent to die production of works 
whose humanism we commonly think to be essentially repugnant to 
the name and nature of Banyan’s religious persuasion. 
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BY C.fiOFFRBY WALTON 

Professor of English, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, N. Nigeria 

By his extraordinary versatility as poet and prose writer, Cowley 
(1618-67) forms a living connexion between the b'terature of the early 
seventeenth century and that of the age of Dry den. An infant prodigy 
among poets, he began his career as probably the yoimgest of all the * 
‘sons* of Ben Jonson. In mid career he borrowed extensively from 
Donne’s love poetry,^ He ended it as a founder of the Royal Society, 
the leader, though characteristically in retirement, of the literary 
world and a rival of Butler as a bcst-soller.’'* It is usual to bracket him 
with Waller and Denham, or even Drydeii, to whom his authority 
was ‘almost sacred*, as a reformer of poetry.® ‘He forsook the con- 
versation, but never the language of the city and the court,* says that 
typical Restoration divine. Bishop Sprat, in his Life of Cowley,^ He 
was the effective if not the actual creator of tlic Pindarique ode.® He 
began the first Nco-Classic epic m English.® His prose and liis more 
classical verse continued to be admired until well into the eighteenth 
century for what Sprat calls ‘the unaffected modesty, the natural 
freedom and casie vigour, and chcarful passions and innocent mirth 
that appeared in all his manners*. Dr Johnson, after all, thought him 
‘undoubtedly the best’ Met.iphysical poet;’ he wrote the kind of 
Metaphysical poetry that the gentleman in the coffee-house and the 
eighteenth-century common reader could enjoy without undue 
effort. As Coleridge said, he was a very fanciful poet. In his own way 
Cowley has notable qualities, especially of tone and accent, and it 
wa.s largely through him - though Cleveland (1613-58) and Butler 
(i 6 t 2 - 8 o) contributed to the process - that a stimulating infusion of 
Metaphysical wit wa.s passed on into Neo-Classic poetry.® 

His Ode; Of Wit provides a scries of pointers to the extent of his 
imaginative range and the quality of his sensibility. He begins with a 
brief mtrodiiction: 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is Wit^ 

Thou who Master art of it. 

For the First matter loves Variety less. 
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Less Women lov’t, either in Love or Dress, 

A thousand different shapes it bears. 

Comely in thousand shapes appears. 

Yonder we saw it plain; and here *tis now. 

Like Spirits in a Place^ we know not How, 

Clearly wit implies a mass of varied material in the poet, viewed 
somewhat frivolously as for ornament or amusement. It is also a 
mysterious and pervasive spirit m the background. Cowley then 
proceeds to define wit mainly by negatives: 

*Tis not a Tale, *tis not a 
Admir’d with Laughter at a feast, 

Nor florid Talk which can that Title gain. . . . 

Rather than all things Wit, let none be there. 

*Tis not when two like words make up one noise; 

Jests for Dutch Men, and English Boys. 

In which who finds out Wit, tlic same may see 
In An*gTams and Acrostiques Poetric. 

Much less can that have any place 
At which a Virgin hides her face. . . . 

*Tis not such Lines as almost crack the Stage 
When Bajazet begins to rage. 

Nor a tall Metaphor in the Bombast way, 

Nor the dry chips of short lung’d Scneca.f 
Nor upon all things to obtrude 
And force some odd Simibtude. 

These imply standards of correemess and decorum, literary and 
social - ccrtaiii tlungs arc ‘not done' in poetry - and when Drydcii 
quotes the second passage in the Preface to An Evening's Love, the 
context is strongly social. No serious critic thinks that Doime is 
characterized by puns and odd similitudes, but nevertheless this 
disciplined, tidy, and sensible notion seems a long way from Donne's 
^giant pliansie’ wliich almost burst the bonds of language and was 
‘longer a knowing than most wits do live', to quote Carew and 
Jonson. The positive account of wit is equally reveaHng: 

* Turkish ruler as he appears in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
t Latin model for epigrammatic style in prose. 
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The Proofs of Wit for ever must remain. 

All cv'ry where, like Mans^ must be the 5 o«/, 

And Reason the Inferior Powers controul. 

In a true piece of Wit all things must be. 

Yet all things there agree. 

As in the Ark, joyn*d without force or strife. 

All Creatures dwelt; all Creatures that liad Life, 

Or as the Primitive Forms of all 

(If we compare great things w'ith small) 

Which without Discord or Confusion lie. 

In that strange Mirror of the Dcitie. 

The main emphasis is on *Reason\ *agrec\ ‘without Discord or Cofi- 
fusion\ we have also been told that the judgement is like a * Multiply-- 
hig Glass', or telescope, to give greater clarity of vision. One now 
feels that intellectual discipline lias been added to the definition, and 
one may compare Cowley’s poem with the severely analytic defini- 
tion of Hobbes and the later and more genial and discursive definition 
of Drydcn. On the other hand, one has been told that wit is ‘like 
Spirits in a Place' and later it is compared to ‘the Potver Divine'. 
Cowley’s conception of the poetic imagination would therefore seem 
to combine the ideas of inspiration and variety of material with those 
of selection and conscious art. By a certain superficiality and looseness 
of texture - for none of the ode requires close textual analysis - one 
sees that he liimsclf lacks the imaginative concentration and tension 
of the great Mctaphysicals and, in fact, exemplifies the type of wit he 
is describing. In this way he is a representative transitional poet.® 
Cowley did not, however, progress simply from one style to 
another. His Hymn to Light, an impressive but not entirely satisfactory 
Metaphysical work, was written at the end of his life, the Davideis, 
Metaphysical in imagery but Neo-Classic in form, at Cambridge 
immediately before the Civil War.^® Much of his best poetry was 
written about this early time when, as he says in the extremely 
interesting preface to his folio of 1656, he was ‘in the good humour’ 
and had the ‘serenity and chearfulness of Spirit* necessary ‘for a man 
to write well*. The chief poem of this period is On the Death of Mr 
CrashaWj written in couplets. Cowley celebrates his friend’s double 
character, literary and religious, with sustained and calculated hyper- 
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bole. The manner and mood vary considerably paragraph by para- 
graph from the satiric to the elegaic and the mattcr-of-fact argumen- 
tative. At the end Cowley salutes Crashaw with Neo-Classic mag- 
niloquence and Metaphysical ingenuity of analogy: 

Thou from low earth in nobler Flames didst rise, 

And like Elijah^ mount Alwe the skies. 

(but with a wish much less, 

More fit thy Greatness, and my Littleness) 

Lo here I beg (I whom thou once didst prove 
So humble to Esteem, so Good to Love) 

Not that thy Spirit might on mc'^ Doubled be, 

I ask but Half thy mighty Spirit for Me. 

And when my Muse soars with so strong a Wing, 

*Twill Icam of things Divine, and first of Hiee to sing. 

It is the most emotional not to say rhapsodic, poem that Cowley 
wrote - far more so than any of his odes, but the lack of irony in the 
attitude to his main theme and the simple' stately organization show 
him to be a contemporary of Waller and already practising the kind 
of literary decorum that one finds in the grandiose elegies and 
complimentary poems of the Restoration. The elegy On thr Death of 
Mr William Hervey is scarcely Metaphysical at ail except in a few 
slight touches; it combines a polite, quiet tone and discursive manner 
with poignant personal feeling. The dramatically oininoiis and 
pathetic scene with which Cowley opens the poem illustrates the 
personal directness of treatment: 

It was a dismal, and a fearful night. 

Scarce could the Mom diive on th* unwilling Light, 

When Sleep, Deaih^s Image, left my troubled brest. 

By something liker Death posscst. 

My eyes with Tears did imcoinn landed flow. 

And on my Soul hung the dull weight 
Of some Intolerable Fate, 

What Bell was that? Ah me ! Too much I know. 

He gives a (for the time) unusually intimate account of the friendship: 

Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say. 

Have ye not seen us walking every day? 

Was there a Tree about which did not know 
Tlie Love betwixt us two? 
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Henceforth, yc gentle Trees^ for ever fade; 

Or your sad branches thicker joyn. 

And into darksome shades combine. 

Dark as the Grave wherein my Friend is laid. 

It is worth drawing attention to the fact, as a sign of the movement 
of poetic taste in Cowley, that Johnson admired the poem for its 
naturalness, and that Gray seems to have drawn upon it for an 
important phrase in die Elej^y. C<ini pared with both the early Meta- 
physical elegies and the fonnai elegies of Drydcn, informality is its 
salient quality. 

Cowley’s The Mistress brought him his first contemporary fame 
and seems to have been considered a kind of ars amatoria. He himself 
eschews any responsibility other than poetic for the collection. These 
poems belong with the Cavalier lyric; they depend heavily on Donne 
in dealing with the themes of body and soul and union and separation, 
but never have the tautness of rhytlun and precision of phrase wliich 
give these themes realization. There is also an explicit aspiration to 
emulate Waller. Many of die poems are characterized by mere 
exaggeration and ingenuity with nothing alive behind them. The 
successful and amusing ones arc - unexpectedly - in the manner of 
Suckling when he most resembles the Dorsets and the Scdlcys who 
succeeded liim, Dtscretum, The Frailty, The Waitin^^-Maid, Flonour^ 
The Dissembler, My Dyet arc all in this racy, carefree, conversational 
manner. The Rich Rival has probably the finest management of 
rhythm and tone: 

Tliey say you^^re angry, and rant inightilie. 

Because 1 love the same as you ; 

Alas’ yoifre very rich; tis true; 

But prithee Fool, whads that to Loit and Afc. 

You have Land and Money, let that serve; 

And know you have mure by that than you d* serve. 

Thus the intellectual love lyric petered out. The taste in poetry 
represented by Dryden’s jibe that Cowley imitated Donne to a fault 
in affecting the ‘metaphysics* instead of writing of the ‘softnesses* of 
love is not very different from that of his admirer, Sprat, who thought 
that ‘in every copy, there is something of more useful knowledge 
very naturally and gracefully insinuated*. In both cases conceits and 
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ideas are thought of as something extraneous to die poetry, which 
expresses - or £aik to express - sentiment. Later Johnson remarked 
in this connexion that The Mistress might have been written by a 
hermit for penance*. One feels of these poems tliat it is Cowley’s wit 
in the narrow senses of fanciful ingenuity and humour that survives. 

The odes in which Cowley thought he was nearest to Pindar’s 
‘way and maimer of speaking’ seem, as he himself feared of a trans- 
lation, little more than a jumble of words. But certain Pindariques, 
such as Destinie^ Life, and The Resurrection, which are really Meta- 
physical poems in loose irregular stanzas, have the same kind of 
conversational liveliness as the love lyrics and a great virtuosity in 
conceits, for example: 

Were ill by those Grammarians us’d; 

We are abus’d by Words, grossly abus’d; 

From the Maternal Tomb, 

To the Graves fruitful Womb, 

We call here Life \ but Life's a name 
That nothing here can truly claim: 

This wretched Inn. . . . 

Dryden learnt much from tliesc as well as from the mote solemn 
odes. The following stanza from the ode To the Royal Society will 
illustrate Cowley’s representative position as thinker af well as the 
later development of his style: 

Autority, wliich did a Body boast. 

Though *twas but Air condens’d, and stalk’d about. 

Like some old Giants more Gigantic Ghost, 

To terrific the Learned Rout 
With the plain Magick of true Reasons Light, 

He chac’d out of our sight. 

Nor suffer’s Living Men to be misled 
By the vain shadows of the Dead : 

To Graves, from whence it rose, the conquer’d Phantomc 
fled; 

He broke that Monstrous God which stood 
In the midst of th’ Orchard, and the whole did claim. 

Which with a useless Sith of Wood, 

And something else not worth a name. 

(Both vast for shew, yet neitlier fit 
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Or to Defend, or to Beget; 

Ridiculous and sencelcss Terrors !) made 
Children and superstitious Men afraid. 

The Orchard's open now, and free; 

Bacon has broke the Scar-crow Deitie; 

Come, enter, all that will. 

Behold rip*ned Fruit, come gather now their Fill, 

Yet still, methinks. wc fain w’ould be 
Catching at the Forbidden Tree, 

We would be like the Deitie, 

Wlien Truth and Falsehood, Good and Evil; we 
Without the Senccs aid within our selves would sec; 

For ‘tis God only who can find 
All Nature in his Mind. 

This is pt)ctry with the prose virtues, a vigorous and vivid paragraph. 
Scholasticism is seen as an absurd and obscene, but still dangerous, 
Idol of the Tribe which has been overthrown by the great intellectual 
image-breaker and liberator, liic interpretation of the Tree of 
Knowledge story comes straight from Book I of the Advancement of 
Learning, Cowley like his master felt that for the present enough time 
and energy liad been devoted to the study of Final Causes and the 
ultimate triulis ~ wliich still remained true - and that the learned 
should concentrate on experimental philosophy The Royal Society 
was doing this. 

Cowley was living in retirement in the country when he wrote 
tliis ode at the request of Sprat and Evelyn. There he felt himself, and 
was felt by others, to be the Horace of his time, and he composed his 
last w(uk, his Essays, in Verse and Prose. The verse, whether in couplets 
or stanzas, represents a furth^T relmcinent, in every sense, of his 
conversational style; the prose is movuig towards a lucid modem 
medium, polite but intimate. In fact, Cowley in his latest work, 
which earned the admiration of both Pope and Gray, was almost 
more of a minor Augustan than a seventeen th-century Metaphysical, 
and his attack on ‘... The Great Vulgar, and the Small’^* became 
widely current in eighteenth-century society. 
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GEOFFREY BHERETON 


This compact history deals in outline with the whole of French 
literature, from the chansons de geste to the theatre today. While the 
chief works of the Middle Ages arc described briefly, the great 
writers since the beginning of the Renaissance receive fuller treat- 
ment, and almost half the book is devoted to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Over eight hundred years of rich and varied 
writing are treated on a scale which makes clear the great general 
movements of thought and taste without neglecting the cliarac- 
teristic qualities of individual authors and their works. These arc 
approached primarily as literature, to be read as the personal ex- 
pressions of particularly uitercsting minds, but they arc related to the 
social history of their time and, on occasion, to the literatures of 
countries other than France. Tlic book is intended both for the 
general reader and for the student who wishes to take his bearings 
before specializing in any one particular field. Based on modem 
scholarship and reflecting modern critical opinion, it is a concisely 
informative as well as a companionable work. 



